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HE spun silk industry has begun 

extensive production and distribu- 

tion plans for 1930, in the expec- 
tation that that year will prove the 
busiest and most profitable in the his- 
tory of the trade. This belief has very 
solid basis. The successful promotional 
drive of last June, conducted by the 
Spun Silk Research Committee, under 
the name of “Sports Silk Week,” had 
effects so fundamental and far-reaching, 


it is only now, with the advantage of 
several months perspective, that we can 
see them in their full significance. 


he chief result of the drive has been 
complete alteration of department 
ore viewpoint regarding spun silk 
labrics. The attractive fabrics dis- 
played, the wide variety of their uses, 
id the stressing of the style-rightness 
silk—these features of the drive 
ded in weakening sales resistance 
nthe part of selling personnel and 
the part of the ultimate consumer. 
lvantages of the new consumer 
spread out like a fan in many 
ns. One important aspect is that 
mpaign did more than stimulate 
in spun silk fabrics; it accen- 
popular call for the entire silk 
Numerous stores, in exploiting 
Silk Week,” used the occasion 
all their various silk fabrics, 

ry satisfactory results in sales. 
the spun silk industry itself, the 
were less direct. The drive 


Lord t & Taylor 





APRIL Hem vo thm 


Silk Wins Trephies 
in Every Field of Sports 


Bhs Smart Sport Silks from Owr Large Cotlection 


a ages meshes pee ot 


A window display and an advertise- 
ment from the “New York Times” 
showing how Lord & Taylor fea- 
tured Spun Silk 


helped the yarn industry chiefly by 
stimulating the manufacturer’s and re- 
tailer’s confidence in the market for 
spun silk products. This served to 
weaken sales resistance, and spinners 
now report that they find customers 
considerably more responsive and open- 
minded than before the drive. Both 
the manufacturing and retail trades are 
showing a new interest and the fall 
bookings for spun silk yarns are re- 
ported to be very satisfactory. How- 
ever, the spinners will reap their great- 
est benefit later on, when the spring 
and summer business of 1930 opens. 
The immediate results of the drive to 
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Spun Silk Use 


Augmented 


by 


Cooperative 


Promotion 


By John Black 


the spinners are perceptible only in an 
increased confidence. 

What then is the outlook for 1930? 
It is this aspect of the situation that 
affords the spinners the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The industry does its best busi- 
ness in selling to the weavers of spring 
and summer fabrics, and for that reason, 
the spun silk trade looks to next season 
with exceptional confidence. Already, 
there are signs of an unusually active 
season; weavers are placing future yarn 
orders earlier and more _ confidently 
than usual. The new public interest, 
quickened by the promotional drive, will 
make for big-volume sales of all spun 
silk fabrics in 1930, say the spinners. 
And the industry is shaping its 1930 
production program in readiness to 
meet this expected demand. 

Weavers also share this sentiment 
regarding the coming year. Thanks to 
the educational work done by the Spun 
Silk Research Committee-during “Sports 
Silk Week,” the fabric manufacturers 
are awake to the broader style possibili- 
ties of cloths made from spun yarn. 
They are planning to increase their con- 
sumption of spun silk and will offer that 
yarn in numerous new fabrics of at- 
tractive weaves and designs. 

“Sports Silk Week” was organized 
and directed by J. Ralph Corbett, execu- 
tive director of the Spun Silk Research 
Committee. The drive was _nation- 
wide in scope; 698 stores participated, 
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Spun Silk Week at Rike-Kumler’s, Dayton, Ohio 


and of these, 122 stores staged fashion 
shows in addition to a _ silk sale. 
Although actual figures of sales re- 
sulting from the drive are not yet 
available, it is estimated that the final 
turnover will reach $1,000,000. The 
campaign employed all the usual public- 
ity machinery of such an undertaking, 
and the Spun Silk Research Committee 
maintained an elaborate service of news 
and advertising matter, which was used 
extensively by the stores. The scope 
of the publicity may be appreciated by 
stating that during the drive the depart- 
ment stores ran about 168,000 lines of 
advertising or approximately 70 full 
pages, newspaper-size. In addition to 
this, the store arranged several hundred 
window displays, exploiting the event. 

Sixteen silk weavers co-operated in 
the event, and offered a wide range of 
new attractive fabrics, made from spun 
varns; these numbers included crepes, 
shantungs, piques, printed silks, broad- 
cloths, silk-and-wool mixtures, darn 
dyed fabrics, and many tub silks and 
plains. The rayon mixtures were a 
group of particular interest; these in- 
cluded four spun silk and rayon mix- 
tures, woven into fabrics suitable for 
sport uses. 

In discussing the drive, after it had 
concluded, Mr. Corbett said: 

“The weavers caught the spirit of the 
project and bent every effort to co- 
operate. They increased their spun 
silk lines and offered a mighty attrac- 
tive variety of fabrics having spun silk 
content. Firms which previously car- 
ried but one spun silk fabric, now have 
four and five, and this is directly due to 
the drive. Furthermore, the weavers 
indicate that they will go further in this 
direction next year. They are planning 
an even more comprehensive range of 
spun silk constructions.” 


Market Outlook Im proves 


In the period that has elapsed since 
the drive, the general spun silk market 
situation has improved steadily. The 
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big sales volume rolled up at that time 
succeeded in clearing the retailers’ and 
weavers’ shelves of sports silk cloths 
made from spun silk. At present the 
weavers as a group have very little spun 
silk stocks on hand. Indeed current 
stocks made from spun silk are smaller 
than they have been in years, Mr. Cor- 
bett stated. 

This happy situation, of course, has 
produced a very confident state of 
mind among the weavers, and _ has 
strengthened them in their resolve to 
expand their spun silk lines for next 
spring. It is impossible to guage the 
extent of this expansion, but it will be 
very considerable. These manufac- 
turers are unquestionably more in- 
terested in spun silks than ever before, 
and this interest is being reflected in 
the current demand for yarns. At pres- 
ent, they are buying steadily, but in no 
great quantities. The spot demand is 
more or less normal. The future call, 


however, is considerably stronger than 





Lobby of Roxy Theatre, New York, when 
showing Spun Silk Style Review 
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usual and is taken as a barometer in- 
dicating the good prospects for 1930. 

Prices throughout the spun silk 
market are steady, and have been so 
for some months—even through the dull 
days of June and July. The pro- 
motional drive stimulated the call for 
all spun silk yarns without regard to 
sizes or grades. Sixty-two singles, 
always a good bet, were of course the 
biggest gainer, though spinners report 
that the new interest also helped the call 
for 60 doubles, and even, to a lesser 
degree the forty and fifty doubles. 

Encouraged by the success of the first 
“Sports Silk Week,” the Spun Silk Re- 
search Committee now is contemplating 
another such event for next year, which 
will be on a considerably greater scale. 
Discussing the plans for the: 1930 cam- 
paign, Mr. Corbett pointed out that it 
was too early to say anything about 
details. One of the features of the next 
“Sports Silk Week” however, will be 
that the 16 weavers co-operating will 
offer a minimum of 16 new fabric con- 
structions of spun silk content, he stated. 

The Spun Silk Research Committee 
comprises the following six spinning 
establishments: New England Spun 
Silk Corp., Corticelli Silk Co., Amer- 
ican Silk Spinning Co., National Spun 
Silk Corp., Champlain Silk Mills and 
Cheney Bros. 

The sixteen broadsilk establishments 
which co-operated with the spinners in 
“Sports Silk Week” follow: C. G. Asch- 
mann & Co., Cheney Bros., Corticelli 
Silk Co., B. Edmund David, .Inc., 
Duplan Silk Corp., Empire Silk Co., 
General Silk Corp., Hess, Goldsmith & 
Co., H. R. Mallinson & Co., J. A. 
Migel, Inc., A. S. Rosenthal Co., Inc., 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., Stehli 
Silks Corp., L. & E. Stirn, Susquehanna 
Silk Mills and L. O. Thompson Co. 





Issues Silk Classification 
Rules and Methods 


The raw silk classification, adopted 
by the board of managers of The Silk 
Association of America, Inc., on June 
12, 1929, has been put into book form 
by the Association. It is a composite 
of the classification of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange, Inc., and that of the 
Silk Association. It was reported in 
brief on page 50 of Textire WorLD 
for June 26, 1929. 

The book, about 40 pages in length, 
presents a classification into nine grades 
of Japan raw silk in all sizes with in- 
structions for making the tests required 
by the classification. These instructions 
are further explained in 26 charts and 
photographs. 

Members of the industry who assisted 
in compiling the new classification are 
James A. Goldsmith, Hess, Goldsmith 
& Co., Inc.; Austin Cheney, Cheney 
Bros.; Albert Bosshard, Stehli Silks 
Corp.; A. Coradi, Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co.; D. E. Douty, and W. F. 
Edwards, United States Testing ©0-, 
Inc.; Leonard P. Frieder, General Silk 
Importing Co., Inc.; E. C. Geier, Dup- 
lan Silk Corp.; Paolino Gerli, E. Gerli 








& Co., Inc.; Charles J. Huber, Cheney 
Bros; Takeo Ito, Mitsui & Co., Ltd.; 
Y. Matsumura, Morimura, Arai & Co., 
Ltd.; Charles Muller, Sulzer, Rudolph 
& Co., Inc.; George A. Post, Post & 
Sheldon Corp.; Edward J. Ross, Kahn 
& Feldman, Inc.; Wm. R. Rossmassler, 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co.; Maurice A. 
Salembier, Salembier & Villate, Inc.; 
Warren P. Seem, Julius Kayser & 
Co., William S. Wheeler, McCallum 
Hosiery Co. 

Representing the National Raw Silk 
Exchange in the project were Thomas 
H. Bopp, Adolph J. Borner, George F. 
Fisher, H. Fujimura, Ernest C. Geier, 
Paolino Gerli, Frederic D. Huntington, 
Nathan Lewis, George A. Post, C. Wal- 
ter Seidel, S. Bruce Smart, Charles V. 
V. Smillie, H. Takei, Frederick C. 
Zanes, and Charles Muller of the Ex- 
change’s Committee on Grading and 
Warehousing. 


Wool Consumption Report 
for June, 1929 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lowing statistics of the consumption of 
wool, by manufacturers in the United 
States during June, 1929, based on 
reports of 470 manufacturers operating 
534 mills. These reporting mills are 
equipped with 40,022 looms, 4,630 sets 
of —— cards, 2,020 worsted combs, 
and 3,033,716 spindles. These figures 
do not include equipment of 61 mills 
operated by 13 manufacturers, who 
failed to report for June. According to 
reliable textile directories for 1928, the 
equipment of these nonreporting mills 
is, approximately, 11,631 looms, 920 sets 
of woolen cards, 598 worsted combs, and 
1,031,268 spindles. 

_ The total quantity of wool entering 
into manufacture as reported by the 
470 manufacturers during June, 1929, 
reduced to a grease equivalent, was 
44,066,079 Ibs., as compared with 48,- 
764,676 lbs. reported by 471 manufac- 
turers for May, 1929; and 41,282,089 
Ibs. nea by 490 manufacturers for 


June, 1928. 
[he monthly consumption of wool 
(pounds) in grease equivalent for 


manufacturers reporting for 1929 was 
as follows: January, 54,030,933; Feb- 
ruary, 47,993,017; March, 47,955,185; 
April. 49,204,924; and for May, 48,- 
164.676. 

‘he total quantity of wool consumed 
during June, 1929, was 38,539,178 Ibs. 
as compared with 42,764,445 Ibs. in 
May, 1929, and 34,955,950 Ibs, in June, 
1928. The consumption shown for 
June, 1929, included 31,536,670 Ibs. in 
the grease: 4,789,097 Ibs. of scoured 
wi and 2,213,411 Ibs. of pulled wool. 


Simon Mattress Mfg. Co., 1900 Sixth 
an Francisco, Calif., has asked bids 
neral contract for a three-story and 


C+ 
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ba ent reinforced-concrete building on 
: Yosemite Ave., near Lane St., es- 
ie te d to cost $120,000, with machinery. 
F, WV Hanscom, 848 Clayton St., San 


isco, is the architect and engineer. 






Do Manufacturers Have 


An Inferiority Complex ? 


C. J. Webb Says Lowering 


of Prices Is a Disease 


PHILADELPHIA. 

OSS” WEBB, familiar figure in 

the wool and woolen manufactur- 
ing business, celebrated his 71st birth- 
day, July 31, by simply working a little 
harder than usual or as he expressed it, 
by playing a little harder, Mr. Webb 
getting more fun out of his many enter- 
prises than almost any other person in 
the textile industry. Charles J. Webb 
is without doubt one of the oustanding 
personalities of the industry today. An 
indication of the regard in which all 
hold him is seen in the fact no one calls 





Webb Epigrams 


Sell and repent. 
* K * 
You never get poor taking 
a profit. 
* + © 
I'd rather bust up than dry 
up. 
+ = + 
Never believe anything you 
hear and only half of 
what you see. 
eto * 
Don’t hold the bag for the 
other fellow. 





* * * 
Never give options. Always 
take them. 
him “Mr. Webb” but either “Charlie” 
or the “Boss.” 


Low Price Complex 


When pressed for a statement, on his 
birthday, regarding conditions in the 
woolen and worsted business, Mr. Webb 
said: “We have been going through an 
era of a lowering-of-price complex in 
the woolen and worsted business. It is 
appalling to see men of vision and men 
of ability—those who make up this great 
industry—falling for the price-decline 
complex. 

“Tt is a well known fact that nobody 
can increase their business by con- 
stantly lowering values. Instead of being 


a stimulant it acts as a scare. Why? 
Yarn manufacturers and goods manu- 


facturers allow themselves to be crushed 
into the lowering-of-value complex by 
the shrewdest purchasers of merchandise 
—their customers in New York. 

‘““All we have to do is to read our 
Bible and review our business accord- 
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ingly. It calls attention to the seven 
fat and the seven lean years. That is 
only the modern way of expressing the 
law of averages. Surely the woolen 
mills have had their seven lean years and 
we are just on the eve of our seven 
fat years, but no business can ever be- 
come good if the people who are the 
leaders and backers of the business get 
the inferiority complex of lowering 
prices. It is like a man trying to bolster 
himself up by taking a drink. He has 
to keep on taking it because it has no 
effect and as long as this lowering of 
price complex remains in this industry 
just so long will we remain in the lean 
end of the game. 

“T see by the papers that the farmers 
are going to pool the issue of all their 
wool next year through one channel. 
I also see that the Government gives the 
farmers $500,000,000 to help them in 
their distress. Nobody says that this is 
interference with the anti-Sherman law. 


Confidence Needed 


“Now, it is high time that the men in 
this business get together and get to- 
gether right and form a _ progressive 
society to maintain the values of their 
products and their mills and their energy 
and get away from the lower-price com- 
plex. It is a disease and we all have 
it, and instead of helping, it scares.” 

The “Boss” was born in Burlington, 
N. J., July 31, 1858. His father died 
while he was still an infant and Charlie 
received his education in the public 
schools of his native town as he was 
compelled to go to work and help his 
mother support the family. While still 
very young he took his first position in 


a grocery store, the “Boss” delivering 
goods purchased by customers. A 


wheelbarrow was the means of convey- 
ance the prospective wool merchant used. 

He has said that frequently he went 
to bed after a supper of little else but 
sweat potatoes. During recent years 
he has given to charities more than the 
average successful man would make in 
a life’s effort. Later he took employ- 
ment in a jewelry store but came to 
Philadelphia while still a young man 
and entered the wool business in the 
office of James G. Kitchen. 

Soon the “Boss’” remarkable selling 
ability made itself felt and he was sent 
out on the road to buy and sell wool. 
In the same office with Mr. Webb was 
Henry E. Lincoln. The two thought 
they could make more money for them- 
selves than they could by working for 
some one else and they withdrew from 
the Kitchen firm, starting in the waste 
and shoddy business on their own ac- 
count. It has been said that when Mr. 
Webb withdrew from the Kitchen com- 
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pany his total capital was $14,600 which 
had been increased at the end of their 
first year to $125,000, a respectable fund 
at that time. 


Starts in Wool Business 


The new firm prospered and in 1892 
they decided to handle other kinds of 
wool besides wastes and shoddy. They 
now included foreign and domestic wools 
in their line and the expanding business 
was moved to the present address on 
Chestnut St. From the first they met 
with success and today the name of 
Webb is known in every wool growing 
center of the world. 

Besides being president of Chas. J. 
Webb & Co., Inc., he is also head of 
the woolen Corp. of America; president 


ot the Merion Worsted Mills, West 
Conshohocken, Pa.; treasurer of the 
Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, Pa., 


and a director in each of them as well 
as of the Continental Mills, Philadelphia. 

He is a director of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank and president of the 
Union Bank & Trust Co. The latter 
institution was taken over by the Corn 
Exchange recently, Mr. Webb having 
been elected president of the Union when 
public confidence in it was lacking. It 
was largely through the use of Mr. 
Webb’s name and his efforts in its be- 
half that the Union Bank & Trust Co. 
successfully met this difficult period in 
its history. 


Only One Diversion 


Mr. Webb is a vice-president of the 
Manufacturers’ Club and has been one 
of the most enthusiastic supporters and 
organizers of it since its earliest days, 
a large measure of credit for the sub- 
stantial progress of the organization and 
the influence it now exerts on the busi- 
ness life of Philadelphia being due to 
the foresight of the “Boss.” He is a 
director of the Union League and has 
also held office in that club. Mr. Webb 
is a member of Sea View and Pine Val- 
lev Golf Clubs, golf being his only 
diversion from business. 





Cotton and Rayon Counts 


Easily Compared by Use of Product 
of Equivalents 
By T. Woodhouse, F.T I. 


The comparison of rayon counts 
with those of cotton yarns can be found 
by remembering that the product of the 
equivalent counts in the two systems is 
equal to the constant number 5282: that 


3.- 


Cotton count x Rayon count 5282 


5282 
Hence, cotton count —- 
rayon count 
the equivalent cotton 
counts to 100 and 200 denier rayon are 


Consequently, 





5282/100 52.8s cotton count and 

5282 / 200 26.4s cotton count 
Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartan- 

burg, S. ( Contract tor the heating and 


hre protection system has been awarded 


to the Poe Pipe & Heating Co., of 
Greenville, S. (¢ 
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The Gentleman from Michigan ... 





Talks Tariff Out of School 
But Gives Little Information 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HANKS to the senior senator from 

Michigan, Mr. Couzens, the cotton 
textile industry is not left entirely in 
the dark concerning the handling of 
Schedule 9 of the tariff bill by the 
Republican members of the Senate 
Finance Committee. The most specific 
item of information divulged by the 
mutinous gentleman from Michigan con- 
cerning the committee’s action is that 
the duty on warp-knit cotton gloves has 
been cut in half. The present ad 
valorem rate of 50° was raised to 60% 
in the House bill and has suffered a 
cut to 30% at the hands of the Senate 
arbiters on the tariff. The reduction on 
warp-knit gloves is attended by a cut 
from 50 to 25% in the duty on gloves 
made of fabric knit on other than warp- 
knitting machines. 

That is the extent of the positive in- 
formation disclosed regarding the sched- 
ule on cotton manufactures. Covering 
the tariff is a catch-as-catch-can busi- 
ness. Rumor and fact mingle indis- 
tinguishably. Since Senator Couzens 
rebelled against the secrecy rule he has 
answered such questions as he could but 
unfortunately Mr. Couzens is not well 
versed on textiles and was rather re- 
luctant to report on the committee’s 


action with respect to the 20 odd para-*» 


graphs comprising Schedule 9. 


Some Rate Increases 

There have been increases in the rates 
on quite a few items, Senator Couzens 
stated in a minute-interview on a Senate 
Office Building elevator, but the little 
group headed by Senator Smoot has 
been very careful not to raise the duties 
on cheaper goods. The solicitude of the 
committee in this connection was evi- 
denced, he said, by the lengthy discus- 


sion regarding the duty on _ infants’ 
stockings. 

The reference made by _ Senator 
Couzens to children’s and _ infants’ 
hosiery indicates that the request of 


the manufacturers for a higher duty on 
this item has been rejected. 

While the fate of the schedule on 
cotton manufactures probably will not 
be pleasing to that industry as increases 
in the finer counts of yarn and cloth 
apparently are accompanied by decreases 
in lower grades of goods, there were 
indications that the other textile sched- 
ules have fared better. The committee 
will return to the cotton schedule later 
because of disagreement on several rates 
tentatively adopted, but in the meantime 
the revision of the jute, silk and rayon 
schedules has been practically completed 
with the prospect that the wool schedule 
too, although temporarily laid aside. 
would also be disposed of before the end 
of the week. 

The silk schedule has benefited by a 
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few upward changes but rate increases 
are more numerous in the new rayon 
schedule, according to Senator Couzens. 
The extent of the upward readjustment 
has not been revealed but is understood 
that it includes rayon waste. The pres- 
ent duty of 10% on waste was not 
changed in the House bill although cut 
fiber and staple fiber were given a duty 
of 20%. 


Further “Rayon” Definition 


Another attempt has been made to 
define the term “rayon,” concerning 
which there has been so much dispute 
in the industry. The Ways & Means 
Committee of the House wrote a defini- 
tion for rayon which would embrace all 
synthetic textiles. It is understood that 
the Senate committee has defined rayon 
more precisely although the schedule 
still includes other synthetic textile 
fibers. Changes in the flax, hemp and 
jute schedule have been few. 

An intimation by Senator Watson, 
Republican floor leader, that the bill will 
be submitted when the Senate reassem- 
bles on Aug. 19 regardless of whether or 
not the Finance Committee has com- 
pleted its task, was denied by Senator 
Smoot, who declared that the bill will 
not be reported until the committee is 
finished with it. It was Senator Watson’s 
idea that presenting the bill on Aug. 19, 
the date originally scheduled, would give 
the Senate something to work on while 
the committee is completing its work, 
with such changes as are made by the 
committee in remaining schedules incor- 
porated in the bill by amendment on the 
floor. Senator Smoot is hopeful that 
the committee will complete its task 
before the end of the month. 


Administrative Features 


No consideration has been given as 
yet to the administrative provisions ot 
the measure. Viewed from a_ broad 
angle and changes made by the House 
in these provisions overshadow in im- 
portance the measure of the rates carried 
in the several schedules because of the 
wide latitude that is given to administra- 
tive officials for changing the basis ot 
valuation and the increased facility tor 
the adjustment of rates by executive 
action. The Democratic attack on the 
tariff will be centered on the administra- 
tive features of the bill but apprehension 
is felt in the ranks of the minority that 
this will not be successful because of 
tendency of practically every one al 
fected by the tariff to look only at the 
schedules in which they are interested. 





Quidnick (R. I.) Dye Works, Inc., 
began operations Aug. 1. William 
Horowitz has been named president, 
Hetal Hassenfield, treasurer; and Ray- 
mond Curtis, superintendent. 














Below: Smart black 
and white combina- 
tions will be popular 
among women who 
seek a_ conservative 
fall costume. Meyer 
offers these combina- 
tions in geometric 
effects. Talbot, Toby 


and Lenief are among 


























Parisian couturiers 





who are using these 





fabrics. 





Kasha Poudre Stellaire, a 
new woolen fabric by 
Rodier, will be promi- 
nently featured for fall 
and summer wear. Large 
woven stars softened with 
flecks of black relieve the 
gray and brown back- 








ground between stripes. 





Below: New weave by 
Meyer of smart wool 


tume. Red, olive, green 
and brown triangles are 
on a taupe ground. 


The combination woven and 
printed fabric is featured 
this season by Ducharne. 
At right of above sample is 
a printed floral motif in 
pink with a_conventional- 
ized flower of black broche 
on a ground of black mous- 
seline de soie. At the left 
is pictured a soft lame with 
larger floral motifs. 





Outstanding Offerings in Current French Openings 


Exclusive Photographs for TEXTILE WORLD 


tas 
oe. Sate «'* 


















cloth for the sport cos- 4% 
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Ducharne_ continues 






his 


collection of printed vel- 


vets with this strik 
design of fern leaves 


ing 
in 


light shades on a dark 
ground. Black and sand 
and chartreuse are fea- 


tured colors. 


Jersey mixtures have 
slipped the _ attention 


width of the material. 


ignificant examples of Parisian taste photographed by M. T. Bonney 
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not 


of 


Rodier in his new designs 
which have been created for 
fall and winter use. 
schemes of red, blue and 


In 


green, a deft design is woven 
into a ground that changes 
shades midway through the 





REVERSIBLE DESIGNS 
Are Advantageously Applied to 


FANCY WORSTEDS 


fer considerable advantage to the 
designer of fancy worsteds, owing 
to the large variety of distinctive pat- 
terns it is possible to obtain on small 
numbers of threads, and also to the pos- 
sibilities they provide for novelty effects 
with different methods of treatment. 
The system of construction is very 
simple, and consists first in selecting or 
making a small weave or figure for a 
motif, say on 3, 4, 5, or 6 threads and 
picks, and then building it up into the 
form of a square four times its size by 
reversing it in opposite corners, so that 
not only does the direction of the 
“motif” change, but the warp and the 
filling yarns change places also. 


R: VERSIBLE-design structures of- 


Six Threads and Six Picks 


Fig. 1 shows the necessary stages in 
the construction of a reversible design 
on six threads and picks. In @ is shown 
the motif, which consists in the filling 
prunelle twill, placed in position in the 
lower left-hand corner of the square. 
In 6 the motif is reversed and placed 
in the lower right-hand corner of the 
square, bringing an excess of warp on 
to the face, which is twilled to the left. 
In c the design is completed by placing 
these two sections, reversed again, in 
the top right- and left-hand corners re- 
spectively. 

It will be noticed that whenever the 
motif changes direction or reverses, its 
first thread or pick is made to “cut” 
with the last one of the preceding sec- 
tion.’ This forms the distinctive feature 
of this type of design, because the “cuts” 
isolate each of the four sections, and 
show them up as a series of small 
figures or squares with their positions 
reversed alternately. 

In Fig. 2 (the design for Pattern A), 
a small figure is taken for the motif, the 
three stages of construction being 
shown at a, b, and c respectively. Pat- 
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Pattern A (See Fig. 2) 
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By Alexander Yewdall 


tern A was produced in 2/30s worsted, 
woven in a 67-in. reed with 56 threads 
and 52 picks per inch. Weight per yard 
(56 in. wide), 15 oz. 

Figs. 3, 4, and 5 are three other de- 
signs on six threads and picks, each 
made from simple figure motifs. 

A practical advantage of this type of 
design is the perfect balance of struc- 
ture obtained, owing to the opposite 
corner sections being alike; filling is 
balanced against warp in the alternate 
sections of the design. In weaving, 
therefore, the “lifts” are all balanced, 
and the strains on the harness are the 


Same. 
Four-Thread Motifs 


Greater scope for decorative effect is 
obviously afforded by the use of larger 
motifs, and Figs. 6 to 18 are all designs 
on eight threads made from 4-thread 
motifs. Fig. 6 is built up from the 
3-and-1 filling twill, and Figs. 7 to 10 
are made from figure motifs. 

Fig. 11 (Pattern B) is composed of 
hopsack figures with their centres 
stitched, so that not only is a firmer 
structure obtained, but a much more 
distinctive style results. The pattern 
produced a 16-oz. cloth when woven 
with 2/30s worsted in a 62-in. reed with 
72 threads and 50 picks per inch. 

Figs. 12 to 14 are also made from 
small figure motifs, and it may be 
pointed. out that the second and third 
and the sixth and seventh threads and 
picks of each design are in pairs, so that 
care will be required in reeding; i.e., the 
paired threads must not be drawn 
through the same dent of the reed, but 
must be separated in order to prevent 
the possibility of their rolling. This, of 
course, is essential if the two threads 
are of different colors. A catch-band, or 
special selvage, will be required, also, to 





Pattern B (See Fig. 11) 
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retain the paired picks in _ position. 

In each of the preceding designs it 
will be noticed that the weave or figure 
motif is either balanced or symmetrical 
in form, with the result that it takes up 
exactly the same position in the opposite 
corner of the square; and its reverse, 
also, retains the same relative position 
in its alternate squares. 

The motif in Fig. 15 is not balanced, 
and the result is that, in order to make 
the different sections cut with each 
other, the motif and its reverse are both 
turned completely around when trans- 
ferred to their opposite corners. The 
method of construction is shown in de- 
tail at a, b, and c. Figs. 16, 17, and 18 


are further examples of this class. 
Larger Motifs 


By experimenting with motifs on six 
or more threads and picks an almost 
endless variety of pattern is obtainable, 
and Figs. 19 to 22 are designs built up 
from 6-thread motifs. Patterns C, D, E, 
and F are illustrations of the fabrics 
made from these last four designs re- 
spectively, each woven with a light- 
colored warp and a dark shade of filling. 
Figs. 19, 20, and 21 (Patterns C, D, 
and E) were made of 2/30s counts, and 
woven in a 69-in. reed with 56 threads 
and 52 picks per inch to give a 154-0z. 
cloth. Fig. 22 (Pattern F) gave a 16 
oz. cloth with the same counts and 
threads per inch, but with 56 picks and 
in a 70-in. reed. 

Most reversible designs lend them- 
selves admirably for combination with 
simple twills in the production of stripe 
and check effects, not only from a struc- 
tural point of view, but for the strong 
and distinctive effects they give. 


Combinations with Twills 


Most reversible designs lend them- 
selves admirably to combination with 
simple twills in the production of 





Pattern C (See Fig. 19) 
















































stripes, checks, and simple figured pat- 
terns. 

Figs. 23 and 24 are two simple 
stripe patterns, in each of which a re- 
versible design forms the distinctive 
features on a 2-and-2 twill foundation. 
In Fig. 23 a reversible design (Fig. 12) 
is placed in the center of each of the 
two bands of twill which comprise a 
“herring-bone” style; in Fig. 24 
another reversible design (Fig. 7) is 
similarly placed, but the right- and ieft. 
hand twills are separated by two narrow 
bands of 2-and-2 hopsack. 


large 





Pattern D (See Fig. 20) 











It will be noticed that in both these 
examples a design has been chosen 
which “cuts” perfectly with the twill in 
order that it may stand out as promi- 
nently as possible from the ground pat- 
tern. This is advisable when only one 
repeat of the reversible design is used 
in one place. Of course, when several 
repeats of a design are used, cutting is 
not a matter of importance, provided 
that care is exercised so as to avoid long 
floats when it joins with the ground 
structure. 

Another practical point is that, when 


Pattern E (See Fig. 21) 
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planning out a design in which a re- 
versible weave occurs in several places, 
as in the two preceding examples, the 
sections comprising it must commence 
on exactly the same pick each time, 
otherwise it will not draft on to the 
same harness. In Figs. 23 and 24 the 
twill has been adjusted to cut with the 
reversible structure. 

These two examples, made of 2/30s 
worsted, woven with 48 threads and 56 
picks in a 70-in. reed, and given a 
milled finish, will produce a nice-han- 
dling cloth of about 15 oz. 

An alternative setting, using the same 
counts of yarn, but weaving with 44 
threads and picks per inch in a 66-in. 
reed, and applying a non-milled but 
clear-cut finish, will yield a 12-0z. cloth. 


Georgia Sales Tax Bill 
Is Tabled 


ATLANTA, GA.—By a vote of 96 to 
91 the Georgia House of Representa- 
tives has tabled the sales tax measure 
which would have levied a tax of one 
mill on all cotton goods manufactured 
in Georgia. 

When it was found that serious oppo- 
sition to the measure had developed, it 
was decided to consider a companion 
measure—the statutory income tax bill— 
which provides for an income tax for 
the state equal to one-third of the 
federal income tax and with a $5,000 
net income exemption. 

Should this measure be passed, it 
would automatically eliminate the sales 
tax just tabled. But, if it does not pass, 
the sales tax can be given consideration 
a second time. 

Cotton mill men, however, do not 
believe that the sales tax measure will 
have a chance of passage should the 
debate on the income tax measure be 
a long one. 
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Pattern F (See Fig. 22) 
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Cotton Goods Figures for July 
Show Curtailment 


Statistical reports of production, 
sales and shipments of standard cotton 
cloths during July, 1929, were made 
public Aug. 8 by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. The figures cover four weeks. 

Production during the four weeks of 
July amounted to 234,439,000 yds., 
representing a decrease of more than 
20% from the June production. Sales 
during July were 262,889,000 — yds., 
equivalent to 112.1% of production. 
Shipments amounted to 252,779,000 
yds., or 107.8% of production. In July 
a year ago both sales and shipments 
were below production. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month amounted to 382,920,000 yds., 
representing a decrease of 4.6% dur- 
ing the month. Unfilled orders on 
July 31 were 368,858,000 yds., an in- 
crease of 2.8% during the month. 

Stocks on hand July 31, 1929, repre- 
sent a decrease of 17.3% compared 
with the same date in 1928, and un- 
filled orders represent an increase of 
35.5% compared with a year ago. A 
year ago stocks on hand exceeded un- 
filled orders by nearly three and one- 
half weeks’ production, whereas at the 
present time this excess has been cut 
to one-quarter of a week’s production 
at the current rate. 


Cotton Crop of the Soudan 
Estimated at 136,000 Bales 


Wasnuincton, D. C.—According to 
advices received by the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Commercial 
\ttache William D. Mann, Cairo, 
Egypt, the cotton crop for the coming 
season in Soudan, is estimated at 677,000 
cantars (about 136,000 five-hundred 
pound bales). 

Of this amount, approximately 583,- 
808 cantars (a cantar equalling about 
100 Ib.), will be Sakellarides variety, 
and 54,865 cantars, irrigated American, 
and 38,504, rain-grown American 
variety. 


Army Wants Bids on 
Legging Cloth 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, will receive proposals, 
Aug. 16, to furnish them with 10,680 
yds., worsted warp legging cloth, 17.5 
to 18.5 ozs. per linear yard, 72” to 74” 
wide, conforming with specifications 
8-4. Aug. 19 the depot will open bids to 
supply them with wool bunting, 22” wide, 
conforming with specifications 8-20. 


Downtown Credit Group 


Formed in New York 


The Downtown Textile Credit Group, 
Inc.. New York, was chartered this 
week as a membership corporation. Its 
members are largely textile houses in 
the Worth Street district and Mr. Hen- 
derson of Amory, Browne & Co. is 
chairman. It is an outgrowth of the 


Merchants’ Protective Association. 
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A Worsted Spinner Reminisces 





And_ Hopes 


the 


Conditions He 


Describes Are Less Common Today 


By William Green 


aoe fault in worsted spin- 
ning is putting in too much twist. 
here are several reasons that may 
compel the spinning overseer to do this. 
One is that his roving may be uneven 
both in thickness and in weight. Roving 
once made cannot be unmade to ad- 
vantage. 

[ recall an experience in one mill in 
which we were spinning 2/60s warp. 
There was a variation of 20% in 
weight; that is, we were spinning 66s 
and 54s. Anyone can easily understand 
that the spinner had to put in enough 
twist to suit the finer threads, and that 
this was too much twist for the heavy 
threads. 


Drawing Troubles 


As a general rule most yarn_ troubles 
are to be found in the drawing room. 
There are many sources of trouble in 
that department that can only be rec- 
ognized as a result of hard practical 
experience and rectified by an overseer 
who has had such experience and who 
possesses a ripe judgment. 

Let us see if we can name a few of 
the troubles. The drawer must have a 
good top, clear and even. Weighed 
tops are more common now than they 
were a few years ago, and this is well. 
Sometimes when special attention is 
given to the weight of the top, one 
weighing only will be necessary; but 
there is no harm in two weighings. 
Two gillings are quite necessary; three 
are better. Some have four gillings. 
There are four, five, or six operations 
following, according to the counts de- 
sired. When these requirements are 
followed out, the count variation of the 
yarn can be made even worse instead 
of better by improper drag from the 
washers in open drawing, or from 
the cone gearing in cone drawing. 

One mill in which the writer once 
took charge of spinning was running 
with two gillings and three other oper- 
ations with no weighing at all. The 
yarn—you could call it what you liked; 
but if my memory serves me right, they 
called it 2/26s knitting. Like the two 
or three kinds of coffee which the old 
man sold out of the same bag, however, 
it was weighing anywhere from 20s 
to 30s. 


Did Not Size Warps 


Here is another case. The writer 
was in charge of a worsted mill making 
sale yarns, mostly heavy counts on 
lj-in. caps. This mill had a number 
of broad looms idle, and I made the 
suggestion that some orders be obtained 
for cloth which would require finer 
counts and would set the idle looms 
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running. Such yarns would be 
suitable for the machinery. 

A sample of warp was requested, so 
we made a small amount to try out. 
One of the spining overseers who had 
been working in this mill for some 
years said that they hac tried this work 
before and had not had-much success. 
We found out the reason for the failure 
when they asked for me .n the weaving 
room. They said they could not make 
the warp weave. The boss weaver de- 
clared the yarn was too soft in the two 
ply. He too had been there a number 
of years. The ply yarn, he explained 
had only ten turns for 2/28s and they 
always put 14 turns in that kind of work. 

To my surprise, I found that the 
warp had not been sized, and I asked 
why. The reply was “We never do 
size any warps.” So I suggested to the 
owners that they have the warp sized 
in preference to putting in enough 
twist to make it weave without sizing. 
The result was that we received orders 
for hundreds of pieces. 


Used Wire Guides 


In this mill there was a section of 
spinning frames that were very old. 
Anyone could tell their age by the rov- 
ing guides, which were the old wire 
guides used before the cast-iron type 
appeared. The wires were bent in all 
kinds of shapes, so that it was impos- 
sible to run the traverse motion on the 
back roller. The whole section was in 
that conditions and had been running 
without any traverse for years. As the 
spinning overseer had been on that sec- 
tion for a number of years, he was 
quite indignant when I ordered a few 
frames of guides and put the greater 
part of them on myself. It was not 
long after that before I left to take 
another position, and from all accounts 
some of the wire guides are being used 
there yet, without the — back-roller 
traverse motions being used. 


ore 


Traverse Motions 


Anyone who ever worked in a 
worsted spinning room will have an 
idea what their roller-covering bill must 
be in the above mill. Under such con- 
ditions the bottom roller also will wear 
into a grove, and when the traverse 1s 
put to work there will be two weights 
of yarn off the same roller. It is ad- 
visable to keep the traverse motions 
working as wide as possible in order 
that the bottom roller will wear evenly, 
and all the top-roller covering will be 
made use of. 

It may seem strange to some pe ple, 
but it is general that in mills where 
there exist such conditions as I have 
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described, the working conditions for 
the employes are to be found similarly 
neglected. We find broken windows, 
poor light, bad floors, inadequate dress- 
ing rooms, etc. 

\Writing of bad floors brings to mind 
an experience of some years ago. I 
was in charge of a worsted-spinning 
It was about 250 ft. long with 
a row of frames on each side of the 
room. The centre aisle between. the 
two rows of frames was about three 
feet wide, and the posts were at in- 
tervals of about ten feet. The aisle 
was dark in broad daylight. The floor 
was badly worm and had been patched 
many times. One of the operatives ac- 
cidently spilled®some oil in the aisle. 
It was necessary for me to walk there 
the greater part of the time. As I did 
not see the oi/, my feet slipped; and, in 
falling, my ar was broken. Sometime 
aiter when the floor was being repaired, 
| measured the place where I fell and 
found the floor was 14 in. low in the 
centre of the aisle, so that anyone was 
liable to have the same experience. 

The point 1‘ wish to make is that it 
is necessary to have good working con- 
ditions, as it gives the help an incentive 
to work. It appears that worsted mills 
have often neglected these things that 


room. 


mean so much to people who have some 
self-respect. 


Committee for International 
Silk Conference 


Organization of committees for the 
International Raw Silk Technical Con- 
ference to be held in New York under 
the auspices of the Silk Association of 
America, Inc., from Oct. 15 to Nov. 8 
has begun with the appointment of the 
executive and program committees. 
Representatives of the silk industry from 
Japan, China, Italy, England, and the 
Continent are expected to be present at 
this conference for the purpose of dis- 
cussing raw silk testing and classifica- 
tion problems. 

James A. Goldsmith, Hess, Goldsmith 
& Co., Inc., is chairman of the executive 
committee, and Austin Cheney, Cheney 
3ros., is vice-chairman. Ramsay Peug- 
net, secretary of the Silk Association, 
is secretary of the committee; the other 
members include P. H. Bopp, Salembier 
& Villate, Inc.; E. C. Geier, Duplan 
Silk Corp.; Paolino Gerli, E. Gerli & 
Co., Inc.; Takeo Ito, Mitsui & Co., Ltd. ; 
Irving Lewin, Lang & Lewin, Inc.; 
J. MayYuzumi, Hara & Co.; William 


Meyer, Apex Hosiery Co.; C. W. Sinn, 
Julius Kayser & Co. 

Douglas Walker of the National Raw 
Silk Exchange has been appointed chair- 
man of the program committee for the 
Conference. D. E. Douty, United States 
Testing Co., is its recording secretary. 
Other members include Charles J. 
Huber, Cheney Bros.; Y. Matsumura, 
Morimura Aria & Co., Inc.; S. Morita, 
Raw Silk Association of Japan; Charles 
Muller, Sulzer, Rudolph & Co., Inc.; 


and William S. Wheeler, McCallum 
Hosiery Co. 
New Zealand Wool 
Shipments Heavier 
New Zealand’s wool season over, 


shipments for the six months November 
to April, which comprise the bulk of the 
main season’s clip, total 590,979 bales 
compared with 579,227 the preceding 
season, Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Charles F. Kunkel, Wellington, reports 
to the Department of Commerce. 
Shipments not yet made are expected 
to be largely crutchings and freezing 
companies’ wool. For the last two years 
New Zealand’s shipments have been 
about 645,000 bales for the full year. 


TEXTILE WORLD Index Numbers for July 


OTH the raw cotton and raw wool 
indices declined slightly during 
July, as figured on averages for the 





COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group 

Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 

Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 

July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 ~=8=100 
1922 


January 146 168 174 206 = 191 182 
April . 144 156 168 209 189 178 
July . 178 182 190 200 195 189 
October..... 177. 192 206 201 203 197 
1923 
January..... 225 225 220 230 225 225 
April . Bi 2) 24m m6 
July 27 yl oe CO CTs 
October 37 2 3122 23 2 29 
1924 
January..... 278 241 228 243 236 239 
April 220 211 #192 194 193 198 
July . 270 198 186 191 189 196 
October..... 195 196 187 189 188 199 
1925 
January . 192 197 195 173 184 187 
April .. 196 194 193 180 187 188 
July . 197. 183 185 176 181 182 
October..... 174 189 193 178 186 186 
1926 
January 167. 175 «177. «+162)2=«170~—~S—=«*'7d 
April .. 153 163 161 155 158 159 
July 149 149 151 141 146 147 
October . 106 141 147 144 146 143 
1927 
January 107. 134 140 140 140 138 
Apri 118 136 143 142 143 140 
July 143 149 156 145 151 150 
October 168 176 184 169 176 = 176 
saa 
January..... 151 163 166 166 166 165 
Apri 164 160 160 165 1623 162 
July 174 167 165 168 1663 167 
October 157, 161 = 162)——s«d164)—Ss«d163——s«*162 
929 
January . 162 166 158 169 1634 164 
February.... 162 163 157 173 165 164 
Mar 170 165 160 172 166 166 
Ape . 1633 164 157 173 165 165 
ay 156 160 150 173 162 ~~ 161 
Tune . 150 160 148 167 157 158 
Jul 149 160 149 166 158 158 


month, but, whereas cotton has indulged 
in frequent and uninformative fluctua- 
tions, wool declined five points from the 
June average and was unchanged at 
168 for the last three weeks of July. It 
appears to have fully discounted the 
July decline abroad and become finally 
stabilized. 

The declines in wool tops and yarns 
were proportional to the drop in wool 
prices, but as in raw wool there was 
no change during the last three weeks 
of the month. The index numbers of 
the wool group for the last week of 
July were as follows: Wool, 168; tops, 
169; yarns, 188; cloths, 211; group 
average, 194. 

The wool cloth index last month was 
identical with that for July, 1927, when 
yarns stood at 183 as compared with 
188 last month, and there was a steady 
advance thereafter in all of the indices 
of this group that did not reach peaks 
until the summer of 1928. From the 
standpoint of demand and supply the 
goods market is stronger now than then, 
and it would be further strengthened 
by stable or advancing raw material 
prices. 

While cotton yarns and cloths were 
stronger at the end of July in sympathy 
with firmer prices for the raw material, 
it is notable that they did not indulge 
in the wide fluctuations of the latter 
during the month, but had a slow and 
steady advance. For the final week of 
July the averages of the cotton group 
were as follows: Cotton, 151; yarns, 
160; gray goods, 151: colored goods, 
166; group average, 159. 

Inquiries regarding interpretation and 
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use of the index numbers may be ad- 
dressed to TEXTILE Wortp, Statistical 
Dept., 65 Franklin St., Boston. 





WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January...... 128 163 179 182 173 
April......... 165 185 185 184 182 
5.5 sin 189 202 196 188 193 
October...... 199 209 208 191 199 
1923 
January...... 212 225 227 203 213 
Reel... 5.0 ae 230 234 225 228 
jo re 222 223 233 228 228 
October...... 205 213 222 224 220 
1924 
January...... 217 227 221 223 223 
Anrl..... as 2 230 223 219 221 
EE asic wikis’ 191 209 212 219 213 
October...... 227 237 224 226 228 
1925 
January... . 215 213 211 229 221 
Beth nis i 0 249 234 230 241 235 
July... oot ee 217 216 239 227 
October...... 216 212 212 227 220 
1926 
January...... 215 213 211 229 221 
Apetl........ 161 193 198 224 208 
RC ar eine ac 173 184 189 215 199 
October...... 178 186 193 209 198 
1927 
January...... 178 187 190 209 198 
Ma cess Ree 182 184 211 196 
as wacinre 0 eae 183 183 211 196 
October...... 185 185 189 211 199 
1928 
January...... 194 193 186 212 201 
Ress cs0ne ee 206 198 215 208 
Pieces Qe 206 203 214 209 
October..... 197 197 203 212 206 
1929 
January .. 199 198 201 2114 206 
February..... 198 196 201 211 205 
March....... 194 193 200 211 2034 
BM dca ee 189 198 211 202 
WO c. oe ccwe FER 183 194 211 199 
June.. saa ae 174 191 211 196 
July.. . 169 170 188 211 194 
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Georgia Meeting Plans 


Operating Executives’ Session 


Sept. 17 


Special consideration will be given 
to new developments in slashing and 
weaving when the Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia hold their reg- 
ular fall meeting at the Georgia School 
of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 17, 
while attention will be directed to more 
thorough analytical and research work 
among members of the organization. 

The questionnaire, which will form 
the basis of discussions at the meet- 
ing, has been mailed to mill men in 
Georgia, and. each subject will be 
assigned to several members for definite 
report. 

Special invitations to attend the meet- 
ing will be sent to mills in the neigh- 
boring state of Alabama, it was stated, 


and textile men in other states are 
welcomed also. The opening meeting 
will be held at 9:30 A. M., in the 


Chemistry Building of Georgia Tech., 
while a “Dutch” luncheon will be served 
at 12:30 P. M. The afternoon session 
will conclude the meeting. 

Discussion on the subject of weaving 
will be conducted by Frank K. Petrea, 
superintendent, Swift Mfg. Co., Colum- 


bus, Ga., chairman of the weaving divi- 
sion. George S. Elliott, superintendent, 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga., 
will lead the discussion on slashing, as 
chairman of that division. 

_ In view of the fact that many mills 
in Georgia are making numbered and 
other ducks, a portion of the meeting 


will be devoted to the discussion of 
specific problems pertaining to the 
weaving of this class of fabric. J. C. 


Platt, agent, Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga., 
will be in charge of this discussion. 

The annual election of officers will 
be conducted at this meeting. 


The Questionnaire 


Questions for discussion at the fall 
meeting include the following: 


1. What is the difference between the 
weight of the ingredients used in your size 
mixture (except water) and the weight 
added to the yarn in slashing? Base this 
on the percentage of the net raw yarn. 

2. If you have applied temperature con- 
trol devices to your slashers, have you re- 
ceived any benefit from the standpoint of 
end breakage reduction, etc., in the running 
of the warps in the weave room? If so, 
how much, and in what ways were you 
benefited ? ; 2 

3. Give the best way to lease warps on 
a slasher—getting the lease on the back or 
on the front? 

4. As there is more or less elasticity 
taken out of the yarn between the size 
roll and the delivery roll on the front of 
the slasher, what is the best method 
retaining this elasticity ? 

5. Should wide looms make more _ sec- 
onds than narrow looms, considering the 
speed of the wide looms proportionately 
lower In other words, in the same con- 
struction cloth, should 56-inch cloth sec- 
onds be more than 28-inch cloth seconds, 
on the same type of looms? 

6. What are some of the causes of drop 
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threads in the cloth made on dobbies, and 
what can be done to eliminate them? 

7. Is there any way of detecting crooked 
or long-sided cloth in the weave room; 
that is, on the loom or over the cloth 
rolling table? 

8. Where weaving is done at night and 
day on the same looms, what methods are 
used to distinguish the day cloth from the 
night cloth? 

9. Do you have any trouble with ceiling 
drips caused from condensation in the 
winter? If so, have you been able to over- 
come this trouble? How? 

10. On a high sley, 3.85 yard broadcloth, 
what will cause the warp to kink when 
using two harness plain cams, while the 
same goods, using staggered cams, will 
not show this trouble? 





Mohair Growers Meet 


Texas Goat Raisers Want Higher 
Tariff on Their Hair 


RocksprRINGS, Tex.,—The attendance 
of some 4,000 Angora goat raisers at the 
ninth annual meeting of the Texas An- 
gora Goat Raisers Association here 
recently shows the increased interest in 
the goat and mohair industry in Texas, 
where about 90% of the mohair of the 
United States is now produced. The 
bulk of this production is within that 
section of Texas known as the “Hill 
Country,” and embraces an area some- 
what less than 200 miles square lying 
west of Austin and San Antonio. ; 

The annual show and auction sale ot 
Angora breeding goats drew some 400 
entries of the choicest breeding stock 
of the section and interested buyers from 
a number of western and southwestern 
States. Eighteen billies were sold at an 
average price of $217, the highest price 
paid for an animal being $550. 

Interest in the pending tariff bill as it 
relates to the mohair industry, however, 
overtopped everything else at the meet- 
ing, being the central topic of all the 
public talks and the leading theme of 
conversation among the Angora growers. 
With practically all the mohair of the 
country being produced in Texas, the 
Texans realize it devolves largely on 
them and their representatives in Con- 
gress to secure an equitable tariff on 
mohair. 

Congressman Claude Hudspeth of El 
Paso, who was the principal speaker 
of the meeting stressed the necessity of 
the passage of the tariff bill, which has 
been passed by the House and is to be 
considered by the Senate. Other speakers 
stated that since, under the present 
tariff, substitutes can be brought into 
this country at 10c. a pound less than 
can mohair, it follows that the substitutes 
will be used more freely and the demand 
and prices for mohair will be proportion- 
ately lessened. 

A resolution of the association peti- 
tioned Senators Tom Connally and 
Morris Sheppard of Texas, to throw 
their earnest support to the measure 
pending in the Upper House and ex- 
pressed the belief of the association 
members that with such support and the 
aid that would be received from senators 
from the other mohair producing States, 
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the mohair tariff, as now pending, would 
be maintained, but that without such 
interest it would fail. 

The old officers were re-elected as 
follows: W. T. Nipper of Bracketts- 
ville, president; J. E. Robbins of Camp 
Wood, first vice-president; Sam Cooper 
of Leakey, second vice-president ; Arthur 
Davis of Rio Frio, secretary-treasurer, 





Fashion Favors New Bedford 


So Says Style Expert at Opening 
of Cotton Goods Display _ 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The trend of 
fashion which is swinging still closer 
into line in the finer qualities will help 
New Bedford retain its prestige as the 
fine cotton goods center of the country, 
declared Katrine Hooper, a_ leading 
stylist in the cotton industry, who 
opened the community Made-in-New 
Bedford three-day exposition in this 
city on the afternoon of Aug. 8. 

“Cotton and fashion have gone hand 
in hand this summer and fine cotton 
fabrics will be in even greater demand 
next year,’ continued the speaker. 
“When women demand fine fabrics, 
they do so with a knowledge of the 
cloth. A return to individuality in dress 
does not mean shrieking modernistic de- 
signs. It means that the eye will be 
trained to appreciate the details of weave 
and design. It means that here in New 
Bedford, the heart of the fine cotton 
goods industry, you will have the oppor- 
tunity to serve the country in the making 
of this type of fabrics in which you are 
the master craftsmen. Printed lawns, 
dimities, voiles and other combed yarn 
fabrics, have great possibilities for after- 
noon wear. All the foreign resorts have 
adopted our fashion of sleeveless tennis 
dresses in soft shirtings, piques, and 
gabardines.” 

Edward Drake, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee in charge of the com- 
munity exhibit, introduced Mrs. Hooper, 
who is the former head of the Style 
Advisory Board of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers. A 
large gathering visited the display ot 
New Bedford made products in the 
State Armory. The exhibit will close 
Saturday evening. 





Propose Meeting of Southern 
Labor in Charlotte, 
Oct. 12 and 13 


Call for a general conference oi all 
organized and unorganized southern 
textile workers to meet at Charlotte, 
N. C., Oct. 12 and 13 has been issued by 
a provisional committee named at 4 
preliminary conference held in Besse- 
mer City, N. C., under auspices of the 
National Textile Workers’ Union. __ 

The call invited all southern textile 
workers to send delegates to the meet- 
ing, and gave as its purpose to prepare 
the demands of textile workers of the 
South. These were named as “to end 
the stretch-out system, to secure sub- 
stantial wage increases, to establish the 
eight-hour day and to stop child labor 
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Conference on Human Relations 





Southern Meeting, Held at Blue 
Ridge, Includes Textile Session 


HE recognition of determining 
forces and the wide adaptation 
of the newly accepted theories in- 
yolving the relationship of labor, wages 
and prosperity, are necessary for the 
maintenance of harmonious industrial 
conditions during the next five years, 
it was said by Charles R. Towson, who 
is associated with Deering, Milliken & 
Co., New York, in one of the feature 
addresses of the tenth Southern Con- 
ference on Human Relations in Indus- 
try, at Blue Ridge, N. C., Aug. 1-4. 

Modern theories mentioned by Mr. 
Towson included the following: Labor 
is not a commodity in the industrial 
order; the law of supply and demand 
may be suspended by organization and 
co-operation, higher wages and lower 
costs; high wages are essential to 
prosperity. His address gave full con- 
sideration to the importance of the 
human factor in industry and struck 
the keynote of the general theme of the 
conference, which was “Industry in a 
Changing World.” 

The textile industry was represented 
by a large number of mill managers 
and superintendents who heard Mr. 
Towson attribute the causes of recent 
strikes in the South to the failure of 
employers to inform and enlist the co- 
operation of workers in the new effi- 
ciency plans, a lack of provision for 
displaced workers, and failure to divide 
generously the profits derived from the 
new plan. Other causes were said to 
be inadequate earnings, undesirable 
living conditions, and the rising stand- 
ards of wages, hours and conditions in 
industrial America. 

The conference opened Thursday 
evening with a stimulating address by 
Dr. Henry M. Edmonds, pastor of the 
Independent Presbyterian Church, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., which was followed 
immediately by a general discussion in 
which several thoughts were suggested 
ior the consideration of delegates during 
the rest of the meeting. 

The principal speakers on the pro- 
gram for the Friday morning session 
were Guy Via, supervisor of training, 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Newport News, Va., and 
Harry Clarke, of Cleveland, Ohio, an 
wuthority on industrial morale. 


Textile Group Meets 


up conferences on subjects of 
specitic interest to delegates were con- 
ducted Friday afternoon by representa- 
tive leaders. The meeting of Southern 
Textile Social Service Workers was 
e ‘ed over by J. O. Thomas, Spray, 


ording to Fred H. Rindge, senior 
‘ecrctary, Industrial Department of the 
National Council of Young Men’s 
tian Associations, New York, in 


speaking on the subject, “The Foreman 
as a Leader,” the organization of fore- 
men’s clubs should be undertaken, not 
with the idea of serving a field, but 
rather with the object of creating a 
force to be used in the development and 
improvement of the individual members 
and their communities. Many fore- 
men’s clubs were said to be conducting 
educational campaigns and _ studying 
economic problems as a means of under- 
standing their relationships in industry 





Boll Weevils at 10c. Each 


Sanford, N. C.—E. T. Us- 
sery, general manager of the 
Atlantic & Western Railway, 
who is one of the largest cot- 
ton growers in this section, re- 
cently offered the laborers on 
his cotton plantation, 10c. for 
each boll weevil caught on his 
farm. 

Monday of last week he was 
called to New York on busi- 
ness, and on his return Satur- 
day morning, he found that 200 
weevils had been captured and 
placed in a bottle by his wide- 
awake workers. 

This cost him $20, but it is 
an effective measure of getting 
the negro farm help to fight the 
weevil and may not be an ex- 
pensive one in the long run. 





and in promoting better citizenship in 
their respective towns. 

Reports from individual clubs in- 
dicated that valuable results have been 
obtained, including in part: Better fel- 
lowship among foremen and overseers ; 
community understanding of industrial 
problems; valuable contact with fore- 
men of other plants; increased sense of 
importance and responsibility of the 
foreman; development of latent leader- 
ship and executive ability on the part 
of the members; enlisting of foremen 
for definite service to their community. 


“The Golden Age” 


Referring to the present industrial 
era as “the golden age,” L. P. Alford, 
of New York, a member of the Hoover 
Commission on the Elimination of 
Waste in Industry, and consulting 
editor for McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
in the feature address Friday evening, 
said that never before in the history of 
America has so much intelligence been 
applied to the every day problems of 
business and industry. 

In speaking of the utilization of 
trained minds to practical ends, the 
speaker said: “A distinguished British 
scholar has written that the national 
development of the United States is now 





tion. 
applied principally along two: channels, 
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at a period of creativeness and inven- 


This trained intelligence has been 


industrial management and industrial 
research. It has contributed in great 
part to the astounding increase in the 
productiveness of the American indus- 
trial worker.” 

“We cannot get away from economic 
law,” said Reuben B. Robertson, pres- 
ident of the Champion Fiber Co., Can- 
ton, N. C., and chairman of the promo- 
tion committee of the conference at Blue 
Ridge, “and it is this fact which gives 
the fairminded executive his most dif- 
ficult problem. He is often torn between 
his desire to recognize the material 
needs of his workmen and his desire to 
safeguard the permanency of the enter- 
prise on which both he and his work- 
men are dependent. 

“The solution of the problem calls for 
calm and deliberate thought and above 
all mutual confidence and consideration 
between executive and workers. Prop- 
aganda which tends to build up a 
Chinese wall of hatred and suspicion 
leads inevitably to conflict, and often 
ill-timed and disastrous.” 

Saturday afternoon was given over 
to recreational activities. Many of the 
representatives enjoyed motor trips to 
Mount Mitchell, Chimney Rock, Lake 
Lure and the Vanderbilt Estate, near 
Asheville, N. C. Approximately 300 
delegates were registered during the 
conference, and as many of them were 
accompanied by members of their 
family, a total of 500 visitors stayed at 
Blue Ridge for the duration of the 
meeting. 

Several textile executives were in- 
cluded in the membership of the promo- 
tion committee headed by Reuben 
Robertson, chairman. Among the mem- 
bers of this committee were: C. A. 
Cannon, Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C.; L. W. Clark, general manager, 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
Spray, N. C. and B. E. Geer, treasurer, 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


At the Wyoming Wool 


Growers Convention 


President Thomas Cooper of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ Association, 
speaking before the twenty-sixth annual 
convention, held in Casper, Wyoming, 
the latter part of July, reciting the low 
prices offered for wool this season, said: 
“The laws of supply and demand are 
not going to be repealed or nullified. It 
is not necessary to have a surplus to 
demoralize the market.” 

J. B. Wilson, of McKinley, Wyoming, 
secretary, said. “The tariff bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives 
was not satisfactory to wool growers. 
It not only did not provide a protective 
duty on wool, but placed the duty on 
rags and waste so low that their use 
would continue to increase and thus 
displace virgin wool.” The convention 
voiced its disapproval of federal en- 
croachment on western public domain 
and the tariff bill now pending before 
Congress. 
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A Continuing Problem 


NE of the most discouraging phases of the southern 
situation in months the 
publicity given to erroneous statements. Free discussion 
of conditions in that section should be welcomed, but 
unfortunately this free discussion has been featured 
largely by opinions of propagandists or men who did 
not have the background of information on which to 
express intelligent thought. 


labor recent has been 


As a result, there is a great deal of confusion in the 





public mind—and in many cases there is an entire mis- 


conception of the issues involved. This is extremely 
unfortunate, because any conflict, or apparent conflict, 
between a large section of American industrial manage- 
ment and their employes needs the help of enlightened 
public opinion instead of the harm of a general accept- 
ance of misinformation. 

Consequently it was particularly refreshing to read 
the thoughtful address presented at the Southern Con- 
ference on Human Relations in Industry by Charles 
Rk. Towson. 
Mr. Towson on some of the conclusions he reached, 
they must admit that his approach to the problem 
represents a fair and sincere attempt to analyze the 
complicated factors in the southern industrial situation 


Even though individuals may differ with 


and to point out directions in which industry may go in 
order to correct He spoke 
from the standpoint of a man who has devoted his life- 


such weaknesses as exist. 


time to the study of human relationships and who, in 
the 
More important still, he does not carry with him a one- 


addition, knows southern situation thoroughly. 


sided attitude. Although he is at present associated with 
a group of mills which has plants both in the North and 
in the South, he approaches the study of employer- 
em, loye relationships in a non-partisan manner. 


aking as his subject “Strengthening Harmonious 


Mr. with the 
assertion that there is vastly more peace than warfare 


‘Xelations in Industry,” ‘Towson. started 


in industry. He outlined briefly the background of 
southern industry, particularly the cotton manufacturing 
division, and explained the causes which had led to the 
He did 


“There is need for paternalism,” 


development of what many call paternalism. 
not dodge this issue. 
he stated, ‘““wherever young life is to be developed. Some 
of our southern industries—particularly the cotton mills 

have had to deal with many who come into these in- 
dustries veritable infants in economic and societal life. 
Well every parent knows that there is a time when a 
child must be carried; then his hand must be held while 
he walks, and even when he can go alone he may still 
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ce h 


need some guidance, and this has been the case in the 
industry.” 

But Mr. Towson did not stop there. It was not his 
purpose to defend the background of the southern 
industry but to analyze it in terms of the future. He 





realizes that industrial relations can never be static. 
Changing economic conditions necessitate constant 


change in this branch of industrial life, just as they do 
in technique of manufacture and in 
distribution. 

It is this thought which Mr. Towson had in mind 
when he said: “But the time must come when the 
parents’ help must be withdrawn. . Many of the 
workers, who come to the mills utterly untaught in 
economic and collective living are now adults in ex- 
perience; yet in some mills the paternal program has 
continued as though these were still economic infants.” 
He challenges the industry as follows: “Is it possible that 
management has not been sufficiently alert in making 
progressive adjustments, and that other forces have pre- 
empted the place of the employer in the confidence of 
some of these employes ?” 


methods of 


- 


Mr. Towson has no panacea to offer. 
that there certain basic considerations 
which must have the thought of the industry if progress 
is to be made. Most important of all, apparently, is his 
insistence that human relations demand thought and 
research and _ study. 


He does believe, 


however, are 


If manufacturers approach their 
problem in this way, he is confident that ‘‘ the same kind 
and measure of genius and research that have produced 
such results in material, machinery and methods, devoted 
to the humanics of production will produce the best 
program and procedure.” 

As to the program, he outlines three features: 


1. It will recognize the personality of the worker, his 
divinely implanted desire for self-expression in creative 
work, and a voice in the things that concern him through 
some form of representation. 

2. It will afford him worth while work with the best pos- 
sible wages and hours and working, living and _ leisure 
conditions. 

3. It will include some at least of those paternal and pro- 
tective devices which enable the employer to increase the 
worker’s peace of mind and joy of living—the various 
forms of insurance—life, accident and disease, unemploy- 
ment, retirement income, etc., stock acquisition and other 
saving plans together with opportunity for physical, men- 
tal and spiritual betterment. 





. * * * 


From this general discussion, he proceeded to a con- 
sideration of the southern textile industry specifically 
and gave as among the causes of the recent disturbances 
the following: 


1. The low wage scale and the 62-cent dollar. 
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2. Loss of time and consequent low annual earnings. 

3. Undesirable living and working conditions in some 
aces. 

“4. The spread of information regarding rising wage 
scales elsewhere. 

5. The “planting” of agitation by Communists at vari- 
ous points during many months past. 

6. The newer attitude of younger employers who do not 
know the adversities from which their parents were lifted 
by the mill industry. 

"7. The unrest due to changed community life with its 
motion pictures, radios and broader education, etc. 

8, The sense of insecurity and injustice resulting from 
the introduction of efficiency systems when accompanied by 
failure to: 

—Enlist and educate the worker before the system is 

installed. 

—Provide fairly for the displaced workers by other work 

with equal pay until they can locate elsewhere. 

—Protect the workers against an enforced heavier task 

or a reduction in earnings. 

—Share generously with the workers the profits from the 


plan. 
* * * 


As stated above, not every one will agree with all the 
thoughts which Mr. Towson presented. However, 
every one should agree with his statement that the 
industrial relations problem is one demanding the col- 
lective thought of the industry. He has called upon 
leaders to pioneer for the sake of the industry and has 
suggested that they might possibly work from The 
Cotton-Textile Institute as a base. 

This is not purely a southern problem. Changing 
conditions in our national life have carried this same 
problem into practically every type of industry both 
North and South. The only sectional feature is the 
individual situation which the past has produced and 
which may differ in one section from another. 

To sum up, it should be re-emphasized that the 
question of employer-employe relationships does not 
arise during certain periods only but is one which de- 
mands the continuing thought of manufacturers year in 
and year out, in the same way as do the problems of 
production and distribution. 


Or 


The “Sun” Bathing-Suit Boom 


. sales value of the style element is nowhere more 
strikingly illustrated than in the current record- 
breaking demand for bathing-suits. This industry is now 
approaching the fag-end of what has been probably the 
most prosperous season in the history of the trade. 
Consumption exceeded demand frequently during the 
last two months, and bathing-suit knitters were hard 
Now, while the 
industry happily surveys the very satisfactory state of 
the ledger, it may not be amiss to study the causes of 
this exceptional turnover, for such lessons as might apply 
to other divisions of the trade. 


put to meet the press of business. 


‘was the chief factor in stimulating the summer 
new bathing-suits. The public has become sun- 


. and there is a very general sun-tan vogue. This 
- real start in the bathing-suit trade last summer, 
their first ap- 


\ the children’s “‘sun-suits” made 
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pearance. This line was a sensation over-night, and the 
far-sighted knitters who included ‘ in their 
line early enough, enjoyed an exceptional business. With 
the advent of the 1929 season, the sun-tan vogue reached 
such proportions that last year’s styles became obsolete. 
This was true, not only among the ultra-smart, but at 
the remote and -non-fashionable beaches. The long- 
preached dictum of doctors on the physical benefits of 
the sun’s rays suddenly produced an overwhelming 
demand for bathing-suits which would admit the maxi- 
mum of sunlight. Everyone discarded last year’s suit 
scornfully, and there was a rush for the new styles. 
Women, always more responsive than men to the call of 
fashion, were in the lead. The knitters anticipated this 
call by offering ‘“‘sun-back” suits. 

The sum and substance of the situation is that a 
bathing-suit which hitherto gave several years wear to 
its Owner, now is strictly a one-season proposition, thus 
making for a much greater turnover with all the addi- 
tional profit that signifies. Here is the secret of the 
amazing bathing-suit business which has piled up this 
season. Isn’t there a message for other divisions of the 
trade underlying this very remunerative expansion? 

It would be well for fabric and garment manufacturers 
generally to take a leaf out of the book of the bathing- 
suit industry. These knitters saw their chance, and they 
were prompt to develop it. The results are now written 
in profits on the ledger. 


‘sun-suits”’ 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: 
limited in scope due mainly to the waiting attitude pre- 


Trading this week has been 


ceding the issuance of the Government crop report. 
Sellers however showed no inclination toward easiness 
and quotations were maintained at recent high levels. 
Several sheeting numbers have become scarce for quick 
delivery and show advances of 4 to $c. above the lows. 

Wool Textile Markets: The week was generally quiet. 
Some early season business in regular lines of popular 
priced worsteds and tweeds, was in evidence, but sum- 
mer lines furnished the bulk of activity. Further men’s 
wear staple suiting lines were opened on a basis com- 
parable to the recent opening of the American Woolen 
Co. Worsted yarns are improved by the call from 
women’s wear mills for fine numbers. 

Knit Goods Markets: 


with fair call for men’s fancies. 


Hosiery demand improved, 
“Bare leg” novelty lines 
still selling steadily. Numerous new seamless numbers 
offered for fall. Underwear buying hesitant; early call 
New 


bathing-suit offerings attract buyers but orders are 


for spring lines seen as forecasting a good season. 


limited. 

Silk Textile Markets: 
firm; slight mid-August decline in prices looked for. 
Thrown silk steady. 


Raw silk quieter, with prices 


Spun silk stronger ; active call from 
woolen and worsted trade. Broadsilk market reports 


active buying of sheer velvets and Spanish prints. 
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Precautions in 





Cotton Roving and Spinning 


Against Making Inferior 


HILE I was preparing to write 
this article on the making of 


inferior yarns, I approached 
several carders and spinners on the 
subject. I wanted to see just where we 
agreed and disagreed as to why we fell 
down so many times in our attempt to 
supply the knitting or weaving depart- 
ment with yarns that will knit or weave 
so that a big production of first-class 
goods can be realized with a minimum 
amount of seconds. Of course we all 
differed in some respects, but not as a 
whole, as to what causes the thick and 
thin places in the yarn, the soft spots, 
and the ends down. 


Bobbins and Travelers 


The first man I approached remarked, 
“Well, you know we have to have good 
roving to start with, but after we get 
this the most essential thing next in my 
opinion is good bobbins. The bobbins 
must fit the spindles, or we shall have 
soft spots in the yarn, which means con- 
tinued breakage at the looms and loss 
of production. Of course, a good roller 
is also necessary, and should be kept up 
to standard. A bobbin, however, can 
become unfit for service, spoil many a 
yard of thread, and get by unnoticed for 
a long time. Good bobbins quickly pay 
for themselves in better work and in- 
creased production. 

“To get the best results out of bobbins 
they should be designed to suit any spe- 
cial requirement in any individual mill. 
The style and speed of spindle, the 
diameter of the ring, the length of rail 
traverse, the staple of the cotton, and 
the amount of twist should all be taken 
into consideration. When it comes to 
putting twist in roving we can use our 
own judgment to a certain extent, but 
in spinning yarns we should be guided 
by what is best for the particular goods 
in which the yarns are to be used. Here 
is where we should be able to adjust 
ourselves to get good running work by 
having the mechanical part of the proc- 
ess up to standard, and I know of no 
part of it any more important than the 
bobbins. Soft spots are caused by worn 
bobbins, and these are quality and quan- 
tity killers in the knitting and weaving 
departments.” 

The next man I approached told me 
that he thought the most essential thing 
to making good yarns is a properly 
shaped, well-balanced traveler, regard- 
less of the quality of the roving. 

“Suppose,” I said, “that if good roving 
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By R. E. K. 


goes through a well-regulated roving 
traverse, under good back, middle, and 
front rolls, through a_ well-balanced 
traveler, on to a good, well-fitting bob- 
bin. Will we then have all that is 
necessary ?” 

“We have gone a good long way,” he 
declared. 


Merely the Starting Point 


To which, of course, I will agree, but 
these things constitute merely the start- 
ing point in making good yarn. The 
first real essential is to keep the ma- 
chinery in good order throughout the 
mill. This will only be accomplished 
when every machine is given careful 
attention at regular intervals. This is 
the mechanical phase of the spinning of 
yarns, and is the easiest. 

Labor organization is one of the 
phases that determine the quality of the 
work, and also the quantity in any de- 
partment. The most and best work 
comes from or is produced by those who 
are trained and disciplined the best. 

Humidity is also an important factor, 
and if used and controlled properly will 
add greatly to the producing ability of 
both help and machinery, but wrongly 
handled it will be detrimental to good 
results. Humidity properly handled not 
only makes working conditions better 
for the help, but keeps the cotton in 
better working condition, and increases 
production through better-running ma- 
chinery. Next in line of importance is 
the cotton, as it should be suitable for 
the grade and kind of goods that are to 
be made. 

Short-stapled cotton requires more 
twist per inch, and does not make as 
good-looking yarns as cotton above an 
inch, but of course long staple cannot 
be used on the cheap grades of cloth. 
Cotton that is too short to suit the 
closest possible setting of the rolls will 
never make good roving and yarn, and 
should only be used for the commoner 
grades of cloth. 


Singles, Doubles, and Tight Tensions 


In this discussion of the making of in- 
ferior yarns, I am not going any further 
back than the roving frames, because I 
shall have enough to talk about in the 
space of one article without trying to 
cover the entire field. 

Singles, doubles, and tight tensions at 
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Yarns 


the speeders or roving frames are the 
results of carelessness on the part of 
somebody. Singles are quite trouble. 
some to the spinners, but with the proper 
traveler they usually break down and do 
no harm. Double roving gives the spin- 
ner and weaver all kinds of trouble. It 
not only ruins the rolls, but gets in the 
cloth and shows up very badly. It also 
causes a lot of tangles or drawbacks in 
the warps, and a lot of breakage. 

Tight tensions are about the worst 
enemies the spinner and weaver have. 
When tight tensions are allowed on 
either the intermediates or the speeders, 
great unevenness will be caused in the 
yarns and a great deal of breakage. The 
tensions on the roving frames and inter- 
mediates should be tested every day, for, 
unless the humidity is kept at a constant 
degree, the tensions will tighten in a 
good many instances and cause stretch 
in the roving, and a thin place also in 
the yarn. 

Testing the tensions on speeders is 
quite easy in a mill where there are two 
or three colors of roving. All that is 
necessary is to reel a few yards (I use 
five) of a different color of roving, and 
twist it on to one of the ends going 
through the rolls. In this way I can 
check up on the twist per inch and also 
on the draft. After I run this through 
the rolls, I take it back to the roving 
reel and see how many yards [ have. 
If it agrees with my draft, allowing 
about 2% for contraction, I know that 
I have my tension about right. On the 
other hand, if I have too many yards to 
correspond with my draft, I let up on 
the tension. Where three or four kinds 
of machinery are in the same room, 
this is a very valuable check, and will 
be a sure way to get the twist and ten- 
sions all the same. 


Proper Twist in Roving 


Roving that has not enough twist or 
too much is detrimental to good spin- 
ning and should be classed as bad rov- 
ing. Roving should have enough twist 
to pull through the rolls without stretch- 
ing, but not enough to cause uneven 
drafting or to cause denting or creasing 
of the rolls. My rule for putting i 
twist is to divide 1.27 by the length of 
the staple in inches. This gives me 4 
twist multiplier for 1¢s in. of 1.20; 1 in., 
1.27; and ## in., 1.34. These give good 
results. 

The worst kind of twist that the spin- 
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ner has to contend with is the extra 
amount that the speeder tenders put in 
when they piece up. Sometimes this 
amounts to 50% too much, which means 
, ruined top roll and possibly a piece 
of spoiled cloth, as the hard end often 
goes through without drawing. When 
1 hard end of this sort is in the warp, 
it will go through the spoolers and into 
the goods, resulting in a very ugly place. 


{t the Spinning Frames 


Starting with the creels I will say that 
broken skewers, blunt ones, and broken 
creel steps will stretch roving, especially 
if the roving is fine, has soft twist, and 
is wound on a large bobbin. It is very 
important to look after the creels and 
keep them and the skewers in good 
order. The roving guides should also be 
just right. The stroke should be as long 
as possible without running the roving 
off the end of the roll. This adds 
greatly to the life of the roll, and makes 
better work. 

Bad top rolls should be kept out of 
the frames. They produce lumpy yarn 
that looks bad and does not weave well. 
The rolls should be kept in perfect align- 
ment also, which cannot be done if the 
roller bars are worn. The rolls should 
be the same size on each end, whether 
shell or solid. This is very important. 
Every lot of rolls from the roll shop 
should be calipered. The guide boards 
should be kept in first-class shape, and 
the guide wires should be removed when 
they become grooved. Other causes of 
inferior yarns are bad roll necks, light 
roller weights, spindles and guide wires 
out of ring center, abrasions on flutes of 
rolls, worn-out rings, vibrating spindles 
due to dirt or lack of oil, and worn- 
out lifting rods that allow the rails to 
shake and get out of their true travel. 


A spinning frame, like a_ speeder, 
should get a good overhauling every six 
months. The frame should at this time 
be leveled and lined, and the spindles 
plumbed. All other repairs should be 
made as needed, but anything found 


worn at the time of overhauling should 
be removed—especially is this true of 
worn rings and guide wires. 

lhe size of the bands and the tight- 


hess with which they are applied have 
: great deal to do with the quality of 
the yar I have found that roving 


bands give the best service if they are 


ot the proper size to suit the spindles 
they are running. The ring rail should 
Tun at the correct speed for the number 
ot the yarn and the diameter of the ring. 


Humidity 
Tr 0 
either the 


it makes 
when al 


uch moisture is not good in 
carding or spinning room, as 
the lint collect around the rolls 
end comes down. This will be 


ucked up by the leather rolls and will 
sometinics stop them or spoil them by 
Btindi ‘em against the flutes of the 
"og r oo much humidity makes 
ae olls collect lint also, and also 
ase | © traveler drag or pull heavy, 
eo end. On the other hand, 
the ae the humidity falls too low, 


it the cotton will stand out, 


The textile engineer who 
shrugs his shoulders at the 
opinions of the practical man 
is making a grave mistake. 
An observing and inquisitive 
man engaged day after day 
in practical work has an 
unmatchable opportunity to 
learn the requirements and 
peculiarities of the materials 
with which he is working 
while they are in process. 
He may often misinterpret 
his discoveries and often fail 
to make the most of them, 
but his opinions, when he 
chooses to express them, de- 
serve most careful attention. 
The author of the accom- 
panying article has on many 
occasions published much 
worth-while information 
gained by experience and in- 
vestigation in the course of 
his regular work. 





which will greatly increase the lint and 


_in a good many cases weaken the yarn. 


I find that I get better results when 
the relative humidity is from 58 to 60% 
with the temperature pleasant to work 
in. This will give the cotton a regain 
of 7.5 to 7.75%, which is slightly above 
the normal of 64%. All spinning rooms 
should be equipped with an automatic 
control system, which will insure uni- 
form humidity. 


Draft and Twist Gearing 


Vibration is bad in many ways and 
can only be avoided by keeping the run- 
ning parts true and the gearing set 
properly. The draft gearing if beaten 
down or wedged tightly into the back- 
roll gear will certainly cause the steel 
and leather rolls to vibrate. This not 
only wears the roll necks out quicker, 
but does not do the running of the work 
any good. 

The draft of the frame also has a 
lot to-do with the running of the work 
and the quality of the yarn. If the draft 
is too great, it will cause the work to 
run badly and also make uneven yarn 
or rather yarn with more than the 
normal amount of unevenness. Under 
ordinary conditions, a draft of seven 
should be the limit for single roving, 
and not over ten for double roving. Of 
course these figures are exceeded some- 
times, but not with good results (except 
where long-draft equipment is em- 
ployed). 


Oiling 


Choosing the right kind of oil for the 
different running parts of any machine 
in the mill is of utmost importance. 
This is not only from a financial stand- 
point or that of a saving in oil, but is 
also from the standpoint of a saving in 
machinery and supplies. The wrong 
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kind of oil not applied properly will do 
a great deal of damage by getting on 
the work and causing stains. A careful 
study of the kind of oil that should be 
used will be time well spent. 

The hands of the operatives should be 
kept clean, so that the yarn will not get 
soiled when they put up the ends. The 
doffers should be required to piece up 
all the ends after doffing, and the bob- 
bins should be put on the spindles prop- 
erly, as a good bobbin will not make 
good yarn if it is not put on right. If 
choked and sticking up, it will make a 
great deal of bad yarn. Another bad 
soft-spot producer is a spindle with a 
choke under the whorl. Sometimes cot- 
ton is allowed to get packed under 
several of them, and they keep the weav- 
ers busy pulling the threads out of the 
warp or performing pick-outs. A dry 
spindle or one with a broken bolster is 
a sure shot for soft spots also, and 
requires to be watched daily. The 
spinners should be trained to look out 
for bad rolls and other things needing 
attention, and have the section man put 
them in order at once. 


At Spoolers and Warpers 


There have been wonderful improve- 
ments in the machines of the spooling 
and warping departments in the last few 
years. If handled properly, these ma- 
chines produce remarkably good work 
with a large production, but they have 
to be looked after by people who are 
careful with their work. There are a 
lot of old-style machines, however, still 
running in a great many mills. 

The spooler guide is intended to stop 
the bad work that comes from the warp 
frames, but in a great many instances 
it is not properly set up, or it is worn 
out and chafes the thread. A _ great 
many of the rods that the thread runs 
over are full of cut-in places made by 
the thread running in the same path all 
the time. When they get in this condi- 
tion, they should be turned to a new 
place or replaced with new ones. 

Using knotters to tie the knots has 
been one means of getting better spool- 
ing, but if these devices are not kept in 
first-class order they will make a good 
many slip knots that give the warpers 
trouble. If they are examined every 
morning and evening, very few times 
will they all be found in perfect order. 

Careless spooler tenders can create a 
lot of trouble by sending what it known 
as loose ends to the warpers. These are 
caused by lapping the end around the 
spool and not tying it. Also the little 
bunches of waste they let get wound on 
the spool along with the end cause 
several threads to break at one time in 
the warpers, and not only cause a lot of 
bad work but a loss in production. The 
warper tender, if not very particular, 
can and will leave loose ends on the 
beam, cross the ends, or let a little bunch 
of waste get wrapped around the beam, 
which causes trouble at the slashers. 
Dirty machinery will fill the yarn with 
all kinds of dirt and lint, and also cause 
the work to run badly. This finds its 
way a great many times to the looms. 
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Quickly Predetermining 
WEIGHT OF WOOL FABRICS 


After Shrinkage in Fulling and Scouring 


URING the processes of finishing 
woolen and worsted cloth, there 
are certain losses sustained by the 
cloth, and there is a certain contraction 
in both the length and the width not 
only during the weaving process but also 
during the fulling and scouring. Dur- 
ing the two last-mentioned operations, 
the fabric from the loom suffers losses 
in oil and fibers. 
The problem of finding the weight of 
the finished cloth per se is not very 





By A. S. Mark 


difficult, but the same problem has to be 
solved every day, and one has to go 
through the same procedure of multi- 
plying and dividing four variables each 
time. One single calculating chart can 
eliminate this effort. 

As an example, suppose we have a 
fabric from the loom 55 yd. long, weigh- 
ing 8.5 oz. per yard. The loss in oil, 









fibers, etc., during fulling and scouring 
is 12%. The fabric is fulled up to 43 
yd. We want to find the weight per 
yard of the cloth after fulling. 

The following is the procedure if the 
problem is to be solved by the ordinary 
method : 

55 yd. x 8.5 oz. per yd. x (100—12)% 
=9.6 oz. per yd, 


43 yd. 
This will mean the multiplication of 
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three figures and the division of their 
product by another. It is needless to 
say that during these operations the 
possibilities of committing an error are 
numerous, and the solution whether 
longhanded or on a calculating machine 
will take some time, and this time will 
have to be wasted over and over again 
for every new given factor. 

The best method to proceed graphic- 
ally in the solution of this problem is to 
subdivide it into its two component 
parts. First find what the 100% weight 
will be when the fabric is fulled up to 
43 yd.; and second, deduct the loss, 
which in this case is 12%. 

We have two main given factors: the 
length from the loom and the weight— 
55 yd. and 85 oz. per yard, respec- 
tively. Join these two points on the 
chart with a ruler, as represented by 
means of the dotted line 1-1. This 
dotted line cuts the vertical pivot line 
at 120. Join 120 with 43 yd., as shown 
by dotted line 2-2, and this line ex- 
tended to the right will cut the weight 
line at 10.8 oz. per yard. This would 
have been the weight of the fulled piece, 
had there been no losses. However, in 
this particular problem we assumed a 
loss of 12%. We join 10.8 oz. per yard 
with 12%, as shown by line 3-3, and 
we have the answer 9.6 oz. per yard on 
the fourth vertical line. 

The problem has been solved, and 
after working out a few examples any- 
one can speedily solve other problems 
without any difficulty. The capacity of 
the chart is so great that a large vol- 
ume would be necessary to contain the 
answers that can be solved with it. 
And yet the calibration of the chart 
could be greatly extended to increase its 
capacity. It will be readily seen that 
the chart may be used to find the loom 
weight necessary to give a desired fin- 
ished weight. It can also show the 
length shrinkage in the fulling mill 


necessary to give a desired finished 
weight. 


Construction of the Chart 


Although the chart is based on log- 
arithmic principles and its construction 
presupposes a fair knowledge of mathe- 
matics and graphical construction, its 
use, one might say, requires practically 
no mathematical knowledge. 

_ The first thing that was done in mak- 
ing this chart was to draw two vertical 
lines 10 in. apart (any reasonable dis- 
tance would have been suitable) and 
calibrate them with a log scale within 
the desired limits. The first is the line 
7 ot length and is calibrated between 10 
and 100 yd., and the second line at a dis- 


) tance 10 in. from the first is calibrated 
'o read the weight of the cloth in ounces 
| per . trom 4 oz, per yard to 20 oz. 
per ird., 
T 


next thing to do is to determine 


. the position of the pivot line. The posi- 
tion can be determined by means of a 
formula, but the writer prefers an em- 

method for the sake of explana- 

OI 


Join 20 on the first line with 10 
last line, and again, 40 on the 
frst ne with 5 on the last line. Where 
these two lines cross each other will be 


on tf 












the position of the pivot line, which will 


be parallel to the first two lines. Any 
two numbers whose product will equal 
the product of any other two can be 
used in finding the point of intersec- 
tion. 

We next draw another vertical line 





for the per cent loss anywhere near the 
first line and calibrate it similarly be- 
tween 5% and 35%. The fourth line on 
the chart can be located anywhere 
toward the right and can best be cali- 
brated by working out some actual ex- 
amples with round figures. 


Pick Counters in Wool Weaving 


Serve 


to Show up Deficient 


Looms and Aid W eaver’s Payment 


By B. F. Hayes 


HE average production of a loom 

is more often estimated than found 
by test. I remember the first time | 
took the trouble to determine the aver- 
age production of 40 looms. The work 
ran fairly well and I expected to get 
at least 80% of the running time of 
the loom. When I found that I was 
getting only about 68% of the running 
time, I thought there must be some 
mistake. 

Loom clocks or pick counters cai be 
placed on almost any style of loom to 
record every pick which the loom 
makes. It is an easy matter for every 
loomfixer to make records of the read- 
ings of the clocks every night. With 
this clock system the management can 
know every day just what each loom 
is producing. Some men object to the 
use of these clocks on the basis that 
they cost money and do not make cloth. 
These men should consider that the 
clocks will show plainly which looms 
are not making sufficient cloth. We 
should know every day just how much 
cloth the weaver has produced. Know- 
ing what we are doing in regard to 
production and quality is half the battle. 


Saves Office Help 


I believe that paying by the clock 
makes possible a saving in office help. 
It is much simpler than paying by the 
yard, and is more fair, both to the 
weaver and to the management. 

I have known many good weavers, 
but the best of them were those who 
raced with time. They watched their 
work, and could tell the time of day 
by the amount of cloth they produced; 
but they could only know what amount 
of cloth they were making by the sight 
of the cut marks as they came up. If 
these weavers had been fortunate 
enough to live in an age when the 
loom was supplied with pick counters, 
they would have been able to tell the 
time of day by looking at the picks 
registered. 

Many times the amount of picks per 
inch being woven is changed. With the 
old system of wage payment we must 
then make a corresponding change in 
the weaver’s price per yard. Records 
must be made about these changes, so 
as not to pay the weaver any more or 
less than is due him. The clock system 
would save this trouble and loss of time. 

Nothing is more annoying to the 
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overseer than to have a weaver come 
to him saying that his pay is short on 
account of the picks having been 
changed and not recorded in the office, 
Of course if he is paid for 40 picks, 
when he is only putting in 38, he may 
not always notice the mistake. In many 
mills they never change the price when 
taking out two picks per inch, but when 
placing two extra picks the weaver ex- 
pects to be paid more per yard. 

The writer has had the privilege of 
working in many mills at different 
times, and in every one of them he has 
noticed that some particular class of 
work was a great loss to both the weav- 
ers and the owners. If the owners of 
any mill could only find out which grade 
of cloth is profitable and which is un- 
profitable, they could quit making the 
cloth that is manufactured at a loss. 
There are special instances in all woolen 
and worsted mills when looms produce 
less than 50% of the running time— 
many times even as low at 25% of the 
running time. Clocks would quickly 
show up these deficiencies. 


Estonia’s Flax Acreage Shows 
Steady Increase 


Estonia’s flax acreage shows steady 
growth in recent years, according to 
a report from Consul Harry E. Carlson, 
Tallinn, made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Estonian acreage 
under flax has gradually increased from 
74,000 acres in 1924 to 83,000 in 1926, 
88,000 in 1927, and 91,000 acres in 
1928, with the average annual produc- 
tion of cleaned flax now estimated at 
approximately 22,046,000 Ib. 

Production of flax fiber amounted to 
23,309,000 Ib. in 1926, in 1927 to 21,- 
267,000 Ib., and in 1928 to 20,338,000 Ib., 
according to the International Institute 
of Agriculture. It is noted that despite 
the increase in acreage the production 
of flax has shown a gradual decrease 
since 1926. 

Estonia’s exportation of flax fiber 
during 1927 amounted to 8,794 metric 
tons valued at $2,755,500, against 
10,326 metric tons valued at $3,123,200 
shipped during 1926. American im- 
ports of flax direct from Estonia dur- 
ing 1928 amounted to 13 tons valued 
at $4,943, against 266 tons valued at 
$98,342, received during 1927. 
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Cotton Yarn Mill Notes 


Instructions for Doffing a Ring 
Spinning Frame 
By Gilbert R. Merrill 


This is the fourth of a series of short 
articles on the correct operation of 
cotton-yarn machinery. The articles 
are written as brief instructions, tabu- 
lated in logical order and expressed in 
straight-to-the-point language. The 
first appeared July 6, page 111; the 
second, July 13, page 73; and the third, 
July 20, page 63.—Editor. 

1. Have a truck with empty bobbins 
in the proper compartment and an empty 
box for the bobbins to be doffed. 

2. Force the ring rail slowly to the 
lowest position just before stopping the 
frame. (This puts on a series of binder 
coils to hold the yarn on the bobbin. It 
also makes finding the end much eas- 
ier.) Lock the rail in this low position. 

3. Jog the frame a few times to make 
a slack length between the rolls and 
bobbin. (Jogging is starting the frame 
but immediately stopping it before it 
accelerates to any extent.) 

4. Lift the thread boards, thus lifting 
the thread guides out of the way. 

5. Take a handful of empty bobbins, 
arranging them so that the tip ends are 
all up and held in the palm of the right 
hand. 

6. Take a full bobbin off the spindle, 
leaving two or three coils spirally about 
the spindle. Hold the bobbin so that 
the bottom end is just above and a little 
to the left of the tip of the spindle. 

7. Do not pull on the yarn below the 
rolls any more than is necessary. 

8. Place an empty bobbin on the spin- 
dle, forcing it down on the coils of 
yarn. 

9. Break the yarn by withdrawing 
the full bobbin when the empty bobbin 
is forced as far down as it will go. The 
bobbin may then be placed in the empty 
box. Greater speed is obtained by doff- 
ing several bobbins before placing them 
in the box. 

10. When all the bobbins are changed, 
reset the builder for the first traverse 
of the new set of bobbins. (On warp 
frames the traverse is not readjusted 
until after  starting-up-doffers have 
pieced up the frame. This is done to 
cover up the piece-ups and make it 
easier to piece up an end, because the 
traveler will be kept as far away from 
the thread guide as possible.) 

11. Lower the thread boards and 
guides. 

12. Release the ring rail, holding it 
with a foot so that it will not rise too 
quickly. 

13. Start the frame carefully, mean- 
while vibrating the ring rail slightly 
with a foot on the pedal of the lifter-rod 
arm. (This lessens the traveler tension 
so that fewer ends break when starting.) 

14. Piece up all ends that have broken 
down while doffing. 

(Grasp the full bobbin well below the 
nose when doffing to prevent pulling 
yarn off the end. Move the traveler so 
it is at the back of the ring and out of 
the way of the bobbin.) 
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USEFUL CATALOGS 





Water Wheels. The James Leffel & 
Co., Springfield, O., have issued Bulle- 
tin W202, in which they illustrate and 
describe an installation of Leffel water 
wheels for the Arkansas Light & Power 
Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. The bulletin also 
gives details of numerous other Leffel 
water-wheel installations. 

= * = 

Motors. Wagner Electric Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo., have issued a new bulletin 
No. 163, on rubber-mounted motors in 
ratings of 4, 4, and 4 hp. The bulletin 
goes into detail regarding the changes 
in motor design embodied in these new 
motors, changes in the rotor, governor 
weights and frame, as well as in the 
method of mounting. 

. * o 

Rayon. New and original finishing 
operations for rayon undergarments are 
the subject of an elaborate bulletin just 
published by the Union Special Machine 
Co., 400 N. Franklin St., Chicago. The 
Manufacturers Service Bureau of the 
company has developed a number of 
sewing operations which contribute to 
the smartness and quality of the wide 
range of undergarments now being pro- 
duced in rayon. Fourteen sewing opera- 
tions on rayon are described in detail, 
and each is illustrated with a sample 
of rayon fabric showing the operation. 

* * * 

Chain Drives. Boston Gear Works 
Sales Co., Norfolk Down, Mass., has 
issued a 55-page catalog on standardized 
Renold-Boston chain drives, which are 
in stock for immediate delivery. The 
publication is thumb indexed which 
enables quick reference to be made to 
the different sections. Numerous illus- 
trations add to the value and interest. 

. » = 

Motors. A 20-page catalog on 
“Dumore” fractional horsepower motors 
has been issued by the Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Co., Racine, Wis. Illustrations and 
specifications form the larger part of the 
booklet, and there are sections devoted 
to construction features and the com- 
pany’s service and manufacturing facili- 
ties. This concern has also issued a 
catalog on “Dumore” electrically driven 
tools and appliances, including grinders, 
polishers, drills, lathes, and mixers. 

* = * 

Insulation. Sprayo-Flake Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has issued a booklet on 
Sprayo-Flake insulation. Prepared flakes 
of fibrous material impregnated with a 
fire-resisting agent are forced by air 
through a specially constructed gun on 
wall, ceilings, or other surfaces to be 
insulated. Test data is given showing 
the heat resistance. The company has 
also published a folder showing the 
ease of application and low cost of 
Sprayo-Flake. 


* * * 


Monel Metal. The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., New York, is sending 
out a 32-page booklet entitled ‘Monel 
Metal for Textile Plants,” which has 
been issued by Monel-Weir, Ltd., Cath- 
cart, Glasgow. It gives a review of 
current British and Continental appli- 
cations of monel metal and pure nickel 
to equipment for dyeing, bleaching, and 
finishing textiles, and the manufacture 
of artificial silk. This publication is well 
illustrated and gives a wealth of tech- 
nical information. 
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Test for Degraded Rayon 


To Distinguish Quality and Indicate 
Cause of Barring 


By O. S. Rhodes 


An alkaline thiosulphate silver solu- 
tion has long been employed for the de- 
tection of oxycellulose on cotton. The 
same solution may also be used to dis- 
tinguish between cuprammonium and 
viscose silks. The thiosulphate solution 
cannot be used with any degree of ac- 
curacy as a test for the presence of 
oxycellulose on viscose and nitrate silks, 
because a dark brown stain is produced 
even in the untendered state. 

As a quantitative test, that is to say, 
as a measure of degradation, the well- 
known “copper number” should be em- 
ployed for viscose and cuprammonium 
silks, but it takes something like three 
hours to make an estimation, and this 
renders the test impracticable for 
many purposes in the bleach works, 
Again, the copper number gives little 
or no idea of the distribution of oxycel- 
lulose, and this is often of the greatest 
importance. 


Presence of Oxycellulose 


The presence of oxycellulose on 
rayon can be indicated by a dark stain 
upon a white or almost white ground, 
use being made of a modified Nessler 
solution. The reduction of Nessler 
solution in the cold by oxycellulose 
was first observed by Ditz. The usual 
Nessler solution completely disintegrates 
a tendered viscose silk when boiled, 
owing to the high concentration of the 
caustic soda it contains, and in order to 
overcome this difficulty, and to give the 
test a limited quantitative value, reduc- 
tion in the strength of the caustic soda 
becomes necessary. 

The test is made as follows: Dissolve 
100 gm. of mercuric iodide and 80 gm. 
potassium iodide in 500 cc. of water. 
Add 5,000 cc. of ,N caustic soda. 
Filter through glass wool after standing 
overnight. Test samples are boiled 
(after removal of starch or other ifor- 
eign matter) for one minute in the solu- 
tion, then rinsed in warm 1% potas- 
sium iodide solution, and finally washed 
in cold water. 

Overbleached rayon, or material con- 
taining excess of oxycellulose, shows up 
much darker than the normal material 
—whether it be viscose or cupram- 
monium rayon. 

This solution may also serve as 4 
test to distinguish between viscose and 
cuprammonium rayons. Cuprammo- 
nium silk remains unstained, viscose be- 
comes light gray; undesulphurized 
viscose silk turns orange, then orange 
brown. The silver thiosulphate test 5, 
however, preferable for distinguishing 
between these rayons, since it gives 
greater color differences. 

This modified Nessler test has been 
found very useful in cases of barring 0" 
dyed viscose. When unlevel dyeing 
has been caused by differences in the 
original silk supplied by the manuiac- 
turers, it has been found that the silk 
which dyes to a deeper shade with direct 








colors is less stained by the Nessler 
solution than the silk which dyes to a 
lighter shade. This strongly suggests 
that differences as between cop and cop 
of viscose silk are due to differences in 
oxycellulose content, some of them con- 
taining more oxycellulose than others, 
and consequently dyeing deeper with 
basic colors and lighter with direct 
colors. In one case a sample of woven 
fabric, with cotton warp and rayon fill- 
ing, was examined and found to con- 
tain cops which varied in character 
from one end of the same cop to the 
other, “tapering off” from strong to 


weak in tensile strength, and corre- 
spondingly giving hardly any Nessler 
reaction at the strong end and an in- 
tense reaction at the weak end. 

The modified Nessler solution may 
also be used as a test for oxycellulose 
on cotton, being quite as sensitive as the 
silver thiosulphate solution, and giving 
less coloration in the places where oxy- 
cellulose is absent. 

The author acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee Co., 
Ltd., for permission to publish these re- 
sults.—The Journal of the Textile In- 
stitute. 


New Waste House at Saxon Mills 


Reduces Insurance Costs, Speeds 7 
Turnover, and Affords Convenience / 


By R. C. Maultsby 


pea one of the most neglected 
items in the planning and construc- 
tion of cotton mills has been the provis- 
ion of modern facilities for handling and 
shipping waste. Lack of attention to 
this problem has been noticeable par- 
ticularly in the South, where many of 
the older mills have no quarters de- 
signed for handling waste but merely 
utilize any floor space that happens to 
be available in existing buildings near 
the plant. 

The Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
after handling its waste under the above 
conditions for more than 25 years, de- 
cided to construct a thoroughly practi- 
cal and fireproof waste house. Their 
new building was designed by and 
erected under the direction of M. R. 
Macomson, superintendent of the Saxon 
Mills. It represents a relatively small 
capital outlay, as the work was done by 
the regular carpentry and machine-shop 
force of the mill. 


Construction of Building 


The building is of reinforced con- 
crete, steel, and brick construction, with 
not a nail or piece of wood in its make- 
up. It has two floors with inside di- 
mensions 20 x 40 ft., and 7 ft. 2 in. ceil- 
ing clearance. The brick walls have a 
thickness of one foot, while the floors 
throughout and the roof are of con- 


crete. 





‘per Floor of New Waste House 


- 


The second story contains eleven 
bins, averaging 5 ft. in width, with steel 
partitions. Each bin displays the name 
of the type of waste it contains, so that 








New Waste House at Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S.C. 


equipped with an exterior stairway of 
steel and another more compact steel 
stairway in the corner behind the bal- 
ing press. There are two steel fire 
doors in the building ; one giving egress 
from the exterior stairway on the sec- 
ond floor, and the other opening onto 
the concrete loading platform from the 
ground floor. The storage capacity of 
the waste house is only 50 bales, but the 
floor space was limited deliberately, 
since all the waste is sold on a contract 
basis and the mills always have ship- 
ping instructions, making it unneces- 
sary to store a large quantity before 
shipping. More frequent shipments of 
waste will, therefore, be encouraged and 





Lower Floor of New Waste House 


an inexperienced employee can easily 
determine the proper place to deposit 
waste from the mill. There is a 150° 
sprinkler head over each bin, which 
greatly reduces the fire hazard. There 
are 30 heads in all installed in the build- 
ing, which takes the same fire-insurance 
rate that applies to the mill itself. 

A standard-sized baling press manu- 
factured by the Economy Baler Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., is so installed as to 
make it convenient to feed the waste 
from the second-floor bins and to re- 
move the completed bale near the floor 
scale. This is a Howe Automatic floor 
scale and is located near the platform 
door on the ground floor. The baling 
press is driven by a 5-hp. motor, built 
especially for this type of press by the 
Lewis-Allis Co. 

The waste house is heated by steam 
from the main heating plant. It is 
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the average investment in waste stocks 
will be considerably reduced. 

The economy of handling waste with 
modern equipment and a well-planned 
building has been conclusively demon- 
strated by the Saxon Mills during the 
last several months. The saving in cost 
of insurance, more rapid turnover of 
waste stocks, and increased convenience 
of handling, baling, and loading into 
cars, have all served to justify the ex- 
pense of erecting a special waste build- 
ing. “The building has almost paid for 
itself in mental satisfaction,” said Mr. 
Macomson, superintendent of the mills. 


La Grange, Ga. Callaway group of 
mills employes will erect a memorial 
tower in Callaway Park, Ga., to the late 
Fuller E. Callaway, founder of the mills. 
The tower will be 80 ft. high, with an 
airplane beacon on the spire and a clock 
with 5 ft. dials at the 60 ft. elevation. 
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The Cloth and the Tailor 


Ram's Head Fabric 


wi 
> 


American Woolen Company 








This label appears only on 


clothing made f 


rom the 


genuine Ram’s Head Fabric. 


NOOD cloth cannot make a 
good tailor; neither can a 
good tailor make good cloth. But 
good cloth is so essential to the 
good tailor that the two are gen- 
erally found together. 


When you see the Ram’s Head 
guarantee ona suit you know that 
the cloth 1s good and you can 
therefore feel assured that the 
tailoring 1s equally high in qual- 
ity. 


Look for the label on the suit— 
the guarantee is on the label. 


American Woolen Company 


Executive Offices: Boston, Mass. 
Selling Agency: 
American Woolen Co. of New York 
Dept. H, 225 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Ram’'s Head Fabrics 
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Styles that set the Style 
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Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, president of the 
American Bemberg and Glanzstoff cor- 
porations, at Elizabethton, Tenn., ac- 
companied by Arthur L. Erlanger, sales 
manager of the American Glanzstoff 
Corp., sailed recently from New York 
City, on the first return voyage of the 
steamship “Bremen.” The greater part 
of their time will be spent in Germany, 
the trip being a combination of business 
and vacation. Mr. Erlanger, it is said, 
will visit various textile centers on the 
Continent, before returning to America. 


Thomas Walter Fred, president of 
the Walter Fred Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Nashville, Tenn., and Miss Martha 
Louise Wilson were married recently in 
Lexington, Ky. and are now on their 
wedding tour. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, president of the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., is on a 
southern trip. 


Ralph W. Ellis, president of the U. S. 
Spring Bed Co., Springfield, Mass., and 
Mrs. Ellis, are spending a vacation of 
several weeks at Southwest Harbor, Me. 


Leonard Aitken, vice-president and 
general agent of the Lincoln Mills of 
Alabama, at Huntsville, is acting as en- 
gineer in a project to control the flood 
waters of Pinhook Creek and Big Spring 


3ranch. 


Harold A. Braman, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Atlantic Mills, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and Mrs. Dorothy (Hum- 
phrey) Grover, of Manchester, N. H., 
were recently married. 


Louis H. Elliott, vice-president and 
manager of the William Allen Sons Co., 
Worcester, Mass., and family, are pass- 
ing a vacation at Baker’s Island, Me. 


Albert G. Mason, retiring treasurer of 
the Whitman Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
was given a farewell party last week by 
the heads of various departments. Mr. 
Mason was the recipient of a gold wrist 
watch, the gift of his working associates. 


C. N. Alexander, treasurer and man- 


ager of the Bowling Green (S. C.) Spin- 
ning Mills, Blacksburg (S. C.) Spinning 
Mills, and Globe Mfg. Co., Gaffney, 


S. C., residing at Clover, S. C., has 


relused to be a candidate for re-election 
as Mayor of Clover for the fourth term. 


Albert Wachenheim, Jr., formerly 
assistant treasurer of the Lane Cotton 
Mills, New Orleans, La., will be secre- 


tar 
ta 


" ind treasurer of the Foster Mfg. 


manufacturer of tents and awnings. 


John F. Reardon, agent of the mills 
©! the Grosvenor-Dale Co., Grosvenor 
Dale and North Grosvenor Dale, Conn., 
has been elected vice-president and 
= or of the Putnam (Conn.) Savings 


Louis R. Kerr, agent for the Fisher 


M Co., Fisherville, Mass., and family, 


= ending a vacation on Cape Cod, 





Paul F. Haddock, southern manager 
of A. Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., and chairman of the Bleachers, 
Dyers, Finishers and Mercerizers Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, will sail on Aug. 10, on the 
“Olympic,” for a trip to the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. 


Mark A. Golrick, Jr., of Saylesville, 
R. I., has accepted the position of pro- 
duction manager at the Dutchess Bleach- 
ery, Inc., at Wappingers Falls, N. Y., 
following seven years service as main- 
tenance engineer at the Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Inc., at Saylesville, R. I. Mr. 
Golrick is a Brown University graduate 
and formerly was an official of the Mt. 
Hope Finishing Co., at North Dighton, 
Mass. 


Richard L. Kee has been elected cot- 
ton weigher for Chester, S. C., for the 
1929-30 season by the County Board of 
Directors. 


Charles M. Thayer, a director and 
general counsel for the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and family, who have been abroad 
for several weeks, have sailed from 
England to New York and are expected 
home on Aug. 15. 


Robert G. Pratt, manufacturer of tex- 
tile machinery, Worcester, Mass., and 
Mrs. Pratt, have returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation at Cotuit, Mass. 


Henry B. Thompson, Jr., of the 
United States Finishing Co., is expected 
to return from Europe this week. He 
visited Vienna and Switzerland to in- 
spect designs and processes. 


W. T. Jordan, Jr., who represents the 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Dedham 
Finishing Co., and Oneida Bleachery, 
Inc., sailed this week on the “Beren- 
garia” for a five weeks’ trip to England, 
France and Switzerland. 


Dr. Lucien Baumann, who represents 
the Arnold Print Works in Europe, is 
making his annual visit to the United 
States. 


F. H.. Martin, of the Kobe, Japan, 
office of Ackroyd Brothers Ltd., dealers 
in textile mill supplies, visited the com- 
pany’s sales office at 29 Front St. east, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, recently. 


Arthur F. Brown, for 11 years pay- 
master of the Cocheco Dept. of the 
Pacific Mills, Dover, N. H., has resigned 
to become office manager for the Morley 
Button Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, N. H. 


Guy E. “Alling, mechanical engineer 


for the Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co., has = 


been promoted to plant manager. 


Elliot A. Santon, supervisor for the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and family, are pass- 
ing a vacation at Southold, L. I., until 
Aug. 23. 
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I. T. Meyers, chemist for the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, is 
now with the plant of the same company 
at Covington, Va. 


David A. Prevost has resigned his 
position as superintendent of dyeing at 
the Webster, (Mass.) Mills of the 
American Woolen Co. and is succeeded 
by William J. Demers, who has held a 
similar position with the Worcester, 
(Mass.) Woolen Mill Co. 


R. S. Porter, who has been super- 
intendent of the Planters & Merchants 
Mills, Inc., New Braunfels, Texas, since 
the mill was started, has not been trans- 
ferred as head of the carding and spin- 
ning department, as previously reported. 


T. A. Sizemore, superintendent of the 
American Spinning Co., Greenville, 
S. C., and for the last 67 years continu- 
ously identified with cotton mills in the 
South, was the principal speaker at a 
dinner and gathering of the overseers of 
the Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, 
recently. He told of the changes in 
cotton manufacturing and the progress 
of the industry for the last three score 
years. 


Charles Mapp, superintendent for the 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., Wor- 
cester, Mass., will sail from Boston for 
England on the S. S. “Laconia” on Aug. 
25 as manager of the Worcester County 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood soccer team 
which will play a series of games with 
five of the best amateur soccer clubs in 
Worcestershire, England. 


James H. Salevan, for 12 years super- 
intendent of the Athol (Mass.) Mfg. Co., 
has been given an indefinite leave of 
absence owing to illness and Albert 
Ginard will act as superintendent during 
his absence. 


James A. Quinn, a department super- 
intendent for the L. S. Watson Mfg. 
Co., Leicester, Mass., rounded out 60 
years of service on Aug. 5. 


John Hall, for many® years superin- 
tendent of the dyeing and color depart- 
ments at the Hamilton Woolen Mills at 
Southbridge, Mass., observed his 92nd 
birthday anniversary at his home, 261 
South Street, Southbridge, on Aug. 10. 
Mr. Hall is well and active and takes 
great interest in state and local govern- 
ment affairs. He is also a _ baseball 
enthusiast. 


M. A. Goehring has assumed the posi- 
tion of general superintendent at the 
plant of the Standish Worsted Co. at 
Plymouth, Mass., as successor to Eli 
Gledhill, Mr. Goehring was formerly 
superintendent of the Huntington 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co. 


F. A. Brown for a number of years 
in charge of finishing for the Talbot 
Mills, No. Billerica, Mass., has resigned 
his position with that company. 


Reinhard Born has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the Tal- 
No. Billerica, 


bot Mills, Mass. Mr. 
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Born was formerly employed for L. W. 
Packard & Co., Ashland, N. H. 


Daniel Paro has taken the position 
as overseer of weaving for L. W. Pack- 
ard & Co., Ashland, N. H. Mr. Paro 
was formerly employed at Pascoag, R. I. 


Thomas J. Hetherman, who recently 
resigned as overseer of finishing for the 
J. D. Clark Co., Rochdale, Mass., will 
cover the Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont territory for the Quaker Oil 
Products Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 


James M. Lincoln, formerly with the 
Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co., has 
accepted a position as overseer of dye- 
ing in an Easthampton, Mass., mill. 


Charles W. Lockwood, overseer of 
dressing for the Wuskanut Mills, Inc., 
Farnumsville, Mass., and Mrs. Lock- 
wood, are passing a vacation at Old 
Orchard Beach, Me. 


Gustave Schellsmidth, overseer for 
the Hayward Woolen Co., East Douglas, 
Mass., and Mrs. Schellsmidth, are pass- 
ing their vacation on a motor trip to 
Lisbon Falls, Me. 


Frederick Owen, overseer of dyeing at 
the Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., Three 
Rivers, Mass., and family, are passing 
a two weeks’ vacation on a motor trip 
to the White Mountains, N. H. 


Joseph Russell, overseer of the labora- 
tory at the Palmer Mill of the Otis Co., 
Three Rivers, Mass., and family, have 
returned from a two weeks’ vacation 
passed at Manchester, N. H. 


John Faulkner, formerly overseer of 
night weaving at the Opp (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills, now holds a similar position with 
the Alabama Mills Co., Wetumpka, Ala. 


B. D. Kelly, who recently resigned 
as head of the cloth room of the Hermi- 
tage Mill, Camden, S. C., has entered 
upon his new work in a similar position 
at the Hartsville (S. C.) Bleaching & 
Finishing Co. 

William Stewart, foreman of the cut- 
ting room of the York Mills, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, has accepted a similar 
position in the Zimmerknit, Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Canada. 

J. A. Lapraik, formerly dyer with 
Newlands & Co., of Galt, Ont., has 
accepted a position in the yarn depart- 
ment of the Guelph Carpet & Worsted 
Spinning Comany. 


New Power Project in Georgia 


lans for a $10,000,000 hydro-electric 
power and flood control project on the 
Chattahoochee River by J. Smith Lanier 
an’ others have been approved by the 
Federal Power Commission. It was 
estimated that between 15,000 and 
0010 horsepower would be developed 
an’ this current is to be purchased by 
the West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. The 
Project may include two dams, one about 
vile above West Point and another 
' miles above the city, while it may 
ind necessary to construct only one 
Designs for the dam will be pre- 
pared by McDonald & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
© construction work will be handled 

‘ ‘ne Hardaway Construction Co., Col- 


u i, Ga., it was reported recently. 


The Outlook 


in Raw Wool 


Bureau States It Does Not En- 
courage Expansion in Production 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ORLD wool production in 1929-30 

will probably be at least as large 
as that of 1928-29, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. De- 
mand for wool in this country is 
expected to be well maintained and 
some improvement in the demand in 
foreign countries may occur within 
the year. 

Production of wool in the United 
States has shown a material increase 
during the last seven years. While the 
302,000,000 Ib. of wool shorn in 1929 
was only 1%, or 3,000,000 Ib., above 
1928 it was about 20,000,000 Ib. above 
1927, and approximately 80,000,000 Ib., 
or 36%, above 1922, the last low point 
in United States production. The small 
increase in wool shorn this year was 
due to the lighter average weight of 
fleeces. The number of sheep shorn 
was 4% larger than in 1928. 

Available information as to sheep 
numbers in 1929 in important countries 
indicates that world wool production in 
1929-30 will be at least as large as that 
of 1928-29, which was 6% larger than 
that of 1927-28. If fleece weights in 
1929-30 should equal those of 1928-29, 
production would probably be somewhat 
larger but it is not expected that the 
average weight of fleeces in Australia 
the coming year will equal the heavy 
weight of last year. 


Wool Imports into United States 


Stocks of raw wool at markets in 
leading foreign producing countries 
which accumulated from the large 1928 
clip have recently been reduced and on 
July 1 were but little larger than a year 
ago. Stocks of wool tops in Continental 
conditioning houses at the end of June 
were nearly 9% larger than they were 
a year earlier. 

Imports of combing and clothing wool 
into the United States during the first 
six months of 1929 were 11,000,000 Ib. 
greater than those for the same period 
last year, but 23,000,000 Ib. less than 
the five year average for this period. 
Imports for January-June, 1929, ex- 
clusive of carpet wool, amounted to 
77,000,000 Ib., as compared with 66,- 
000,000 Ib. for 1928, and the 5-year 
average of 100,000,000 Ib. 

Imports of carpet wools for the first 
six months of this year amounted to 
88,000,000 Ib., compared with 73,000,000 
Ib. for the same period of 1928, and 
71,000,000 Ib., the 5-year average. 


Wool Consumption 


Consumption of wool by reporting 
mills in the United States, according 
to the Bureau of the Census for the 
period January-June, 1929, amounted to 
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292,000,000 Ib., grease equivalent. This 
was 28,000,000 lb. greater than the total 
for the corresponding period of 1928, 
and about 26,000,000 Ib. larger than the 
5-year average for this period. Con- 
sumption in June, 1929, was 3,000,000 
lb. larger than in June, 1928. 

Reports of the Bureau of the Census 
on active and idle wool machinery in 
the United States reflect this increased 
wool consumption. In all branches of 
converting, spinning, and weaving, the 
percentage of machinery activity in 
June, 1929, was substantially above that 
for June of last year. 

Wool mill activity has been some- 
what below normal in foreign countries, 
but some improvement seems likely 
within the coming year. England, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium and Italy report 
dullness in some branches of the indus- 
try. Returns from English and Conti- 
nental conditioning houses show busi- 
ness for the first six months of 1929 
amounting to 175,000,000 Ib. as against 
196,000,000 Ib. for the same period of 
1928. 


Wool Prices 


There has been a sharp decline in 
wool prices in both domestic and 
foreign markets during the past six 
months, and current prices for fine 
wools and some medium wools are at 
the lowest levels since 1922. Boston 
prices are now 18 to 22% lower than 
a year ago, the decline being greater on 
fine and coarse wools than on medium 
grades. 

Prices of wool at the latest London 
auctions, July 9 to 23, showed decreases 
of 8 to 15% from May sales. The lower 
prices were in part a reflection of poorer 
quality offerings, and in part an actual 
decline in values. 

With prospective world supplies of 
wool as indicated, and with a continu- 
ance of the present high purchasing 
power of consumers in prospect, further 
material decline in wool prices seems 
unlikely and some recovery may take 
place before the end of 1929. 

The present wool outlook does not 
seem to be one to encourage further 
expansion in wool production in this 
country at the present time, concludes 
the Bureau. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has authorized an increase 
in capital from 100,000 to 200,000 shares 
of stock, no par value, a portion of 
the fund to be used for complete pur- 
chase of the Eddystone (Pa.) Mfg. Co., 
a present affiliated organization, hereto- 
fore under the direction of purchasing 
company, and to be owned entirely at 
conclusion of financing. 
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Better 
Drying Results 


Air drying equipment, made 
and installed by Andrews and 
Goodrich always insures max- 
imum production of first 
quality goods, more uniform 
drying and better drying re- 
sults for a wide variety of tex- 
tiles. 


The mill men_ themselves 
should be the best judges. 







Practically all of the recent 
major construction programs 
of the finishing plants have 
standardized on A & G 
Tenter Drying and Ventilat- 
ing equipment. 


Andrews and Goodrich air 
drying systems are years ahead 
in production capacity and 
mechanical excellence. 





We will gladly survey your present equipment and 


offer construction suggestions without any obligation 












es 


on your part. 






Andrews & Goodrich, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Drying and Ventilating 


Equipment 
Sidney and Erie Sts., Cambridge, Mass. 








See cAlso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——- CATALOG—— 
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TENTER DRYING SYSTEM AND HOUSING 


EQUIPMENT 














Slasher for Wide Warps 





Hot-Air-and-Cylinder Type Elimi- 


nates Two-Beam Work 


The Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass., has developed what 
is believed to be the largest slasher in 
operation today. The first model was 
developed at the request of a large New 
England sheeting mill. Its object is to 
eliminate matched-beam work by run- 
ning the entire warp on one beam in- 
stead of two. This attainment prevents 
trouble in weaving due to one warp 
differing slightly from the other because 
of variations in the slashing. It also 
eliminates trouble in finishing due to 
visible center marks, tight and slack 
places, and variation in feel and finish 
from one selvage to the other. 

The production of the new slasher, in 
spite of the double drying requirements 
of the larger warp, equals that of the 
regular cylinder slasher. This was made 
possible by the adoption of a four-sec- 
tion Saco-Lowell hot-air drying system 
used in conjunction with a 7-ft. cylinder. 
Only 35 Ib. steam pressure on the coils 
of the drying chamber and 3 lb. pressure 
on the cylinder are necessary to equal 
the performance of the ordinary cylinder 
slasher, drying only half the amount of 
varn. 

A double size box is used on the new 
slasher, and each half of the warp 
passes through a separate box or vat. 
This gives better and more uniform 
sizing at a higher speed than would be 
possible with only one vat. Each half 
of the warp passes through the drying 
chamber separately several times before 
coming together as a whole, which im- 
proves the rate of drying. Without this 
arrangement the whole sheet would 
make a very compact warp which 
would be hard to dry. This warp- 


Double Size Box on New Combination 
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New MACHINERY & PROCESSES 








Tenter Dryer with Insulated Housing, Graded Temperature Control, and 
Improved Air Circulation 


separation method has been used in 
drying heavy woolen and worsted warps 
successfully for several years. Actual 
cases are said to have shown an in- 
creased production with the separation 
method of 10 to 15%, and the warps 
open up better at the first lease rod. 
The illustration does not show clearly 
the method of separating the warp in 
the creel. The rear half of the warp 
passes over a guide roll, located above 
the creel, to the rear vat, and the front 
half passes under this vat to the front 
vat. The combination slasher as designed 
will take a beam approximately 114 in. 
between heads and up to 24 in. in diam- 
eter. The length of the machine, with 
twenty beams in the creel, is approxi- 
mately 85 ft. 


Combination Hot-Air-and-Cylinder Slasher Which 
Eliminates Two-Beam W ork 
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Tenter Dryer 





For Wool Fabrics, Cotton and Silk 
Plushes, Felt, Etc. 


A new “Hurricane” tenter dryer, de- 
signed for woolen and worsted fabrics, 
cotton and silk plushes, felt, and similar 
fabrics which must be held to width 
while drying, has been brought out by 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Co., 3351 Stokley St., Philadelphia. It 
consists of a complete tenter surrounded 
by an insulated housing equipped with 
heating coils and with fans to circulate 
the air. This heating and air-circulat- 
ing arrangement is claimed to save 
steam and to make possible uniform re- 
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THE Universal Magazine Cone 
Creel features the continuous 
supply of yarn overend from 
stationary cones in pairs that 
are spliced. 

Eye inspection, which stops 
every end to remedy a defect, 
is done away with. The yarn is 
mechanically inspected as it 
is coned on the No. 60-GF 
Winder by accurate, tireless 
slub catchers, but one end be- 
ing affected at a time. 

Each end is uniformly ten- 
sioned throughout the warp by 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
CUMPANY 


BOSTUN 


Originators of High Speed 
Warping from Cones 


A 
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Inspection of Individual Ends versus 
Eye Inspection of Grouped Ends 


individual disc tensions. This 
feature in connection with over- 
end winding permits a speed of 
300 to 400 yards per minute 
on the high speed Jack Spooler 
and a speed up to 250 yards 
per minute on a high speed sec- 
tion beamer or warper. 

The superiority of the warp 
is reflected in loom efficiency 
and in the burling, both of 
which may also be greatly im- 
proved by the addition of in- 
spected filling wound on the 
No. 90 Filling Winder. 








—— See cAlso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 





sults and high production per square 
foot of floor space. ° The insulation, 
which consists of “aircell” asbestos 
placed between steel panels, also makes 
working conditions in the surrounding 
room more comfortable. 

judicious designing of the tenter 
frame, construction of the housing, and 
placing of the heating coils and fans 
have made all parts easily accessible. 
While the coils could be located be- 
tween the runs of the cloth, if desired 
by the customer, it has been found ad- 
vantageous to place them in a separate 
chamber, thus preventing the material 
from being exposed to the heat radia- 
tion from the coils when the tenter is 
being stopped momentarily. 

Special provision has been made for 
rendering unnecessary the use of ex- 
tremely high temperatures and the de- 
livery of the fabric hot and with a 
harsh feel. The circulation of a large 
volume of air in an efficient manner 
makes possible the use of moderate tem- 
peratures with consequently greater 
economy of operation and benefit to 
quality. The drying temperatures can 
be easily regulated. 

A cooling compartment has also been 
incorporated in the new design, and the 
cloth is thoroughly cooled by coming 
in contact with large volumes of cool, 
fresh air, improving the feel and ap- 
pearance of the fabric. The cloth when 
emerging from the “Hurricane” tenter 
dryer, being cool, will absorb from the 
air its natural moisture uniformly. It 
therefore can be folded into trucks im- 
mediately when coming from the dryer 
without danger of shaded goods caused 
by unequal moisture absorption at the 
exposed edges. 

The advantages of the “Hurricane” 
housing and system of air circulation 
ire available to other makes of tenter 
irames to which the housing and this 
equipment can be added. 





Hydro-Extractor 


Made in 48-, 60-, and 72-in. Sizes 
With Deep Basket 


_ilaring & Stephens Co., Paterson, 
N. ]., announces the addition of a full 
open-top series of hydro-extractors to 
their lines. These machines are made 
at the present time in 48-, 60-, and 72- 
in. sizes, the basket in each size being 
oi extra depth. The extractor is carried 
on a metal triangular suspension that 
permits of its being placed in almost 
any part of a plant. It is low, which 
itates loading and unloading. 

in other “Hercules” extractors, 
aticntion has been given to producing. a 
‘ed machine which will require a 
unimum of maintenance and attention. 
\.I*. ball bearings are used, and lubri- 
ation 1s necessary only at long inter- 
This type of machine is equipped 
a disc brake which is simple and 
Practical. The company guarantees the 
rane against the necessity of relining 








Open Top Extractor 


for a period of five years. Accessibility 
of parts for examination or adjustment 
is a feature. 

Full interlocking guard covers are 
supplied as standard equipment and ma- 
chines are finished off with nickel- 
plated stand caps, guard covers, etc., 
which make an attractive installation. 
Machines are further equipped with re- 
mote control, the start-and-stop button 
being placed at the natural point of 
operation, to permit the largest produc- 
tion with the least labor. 


Combination Starter 





Made in Several Capacities 
and Types 


A combination starter for automatic 
electric motor control, possessing new 
features, has been placed on the market 
by the Square D Co., Detroit, Mich. 
This is a result of the recent alliance 
with the Industrial Controller Co., of 
Milwaukee. The company now manu- 
factures a complete line of electrical 
control equipment. The new automatic 
starter, which is produced by the In- 
dustrial Controller Division, at Mil- 
waukee, is made in three ampere capaci- 
ties and in six types, making use of 
across-the-line starters up to 30 hp., 
220 volts, and 50 hp., 440 and 550 volts, 
two or three phase. 

Each combination starter is a com- 
plete unit consisting of an across-the- 
lin> starter combined with a motor cir- 
cuit switch, mounted together in one 
cabinet. The motor circuit switch not 





Square D Combination Starter 
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only acts as a disconnecting switch, but 
also is capable of opening the circuit 
while the motor is under load. 

To facilitate the obtaining of accurate 
load data on motors, whle they are oper- 
ating under working conditions, the 
Square D combination starters are ar- 
ranged for the insertion of a test jack 
in the motor circuit switch while the 
motor is running. The test jack is in- 
serted through openings in the door of 
the starter and passes between the jaws 
of the switch, where it is firmly held 
by the spring tension of the switch con- 
tacts. Test jacks may be ordered sepa- 
rately, when desired. Only one is 
needed for an installation of several 
starters. 

A substantial saving in wiring cost is 
made possible by these new Square D 
combination starters. They may be ob- 
tained with fuse blocks between the mo- 
tor circuit switch and the starter, if de- 
sired. The illustration shows the Class 
8532-S, type A, of 20-ampere rated 
capacity. 


Fiber Whirl for Spindles 





To Prevent Slippage and 
Reduce Weight 


The Rockwood Manufacturing Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has brought out a 
fiber whirl particularly for silk and 
rayon spindles. It may later be ex- 
tended to cotton, woolen, and worsted 
spindles. It is lighter than metal whirls, 
and tests have shown that it has a 
higher coefficient of friction than metal 
and reduces slippage. The whirl is be- 
ing tried out under practical conditions 
by mills processing silk and rayon. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


BRAIDING machine. 1,722,376. A. Hopkin- 
son, Hyde, England. 
DrawinG frames, Stop motion for. 


1,722,769. W.J. Scott, Woonsocket, R. I. 
DyeInGc clamp, Spot. 1,722,781. <A. H. 

Adams, Lakeville, Conn. Assigned to 

Herman Epstein, Newark, N. J. 

Ho.per ffor filling-replenishing looms, 
Thread. 1,722,930. W. E. Lundgren, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Hosrery. 1,722,639. J. W. Mettler, East 
Millstone, N. J., and J. Haas and R. 
Evans, Martinsburg, W. Va. Assigned 
to The Intervowen Mills, Inc., New 
3runswick, N. J. 

Kwnirttep fabric. 1,722,391. 
Reutlingen, Germany. 

KNITTING machines, Stopping mechanism 
for. 1,722,860. J. Regan, New Bedford, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom and method of weaving. 1,722,959. 
C. H. Draper, Hopedale, Mass. Assigned 
to Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass. 

Loom for weaving. 1,722,604-7. S. Turner 
and T. Eastaugh, Rochdale, England. 
Assigned to Samuel Turner & Co., Ltd., 
Rochdale, England. 

Loom-needle motion, Check for Axminster. 
1,722,837. E. E. Clark, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 


B. Pfrommer, 
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EDENTIFICATION 


Investigation by independent 
research organization reveals im- 
portant results achieved ...... 


HE Eagle and Phenix Mills of 
Columbus, Ga. are manu- 
facturers of a high grade 
cotton cloth that is widely 
used for work clothes, 
trench coats and sportwear, 





A few years ago, this company decided to 
place its “Eagle Rock” trade mark on every 
yard of fabric. That was early in 1927. Less 
than 2 years later, in the Fall of 1928, 
the A. C. Nielsen Company of Chicago, an 
independent research organization, sent one 
of their engineers down to Columbus to de- 
termine the value of this trade-marking 
policy. 


This engineer interviewed Mr. H. O. 
Davidson, Vice President of Eagle & Phenix 
Mills. He went into the plant and saw the 
fabrics being made and marked. The facts 
he learned are so important that they bear 
study and consideration by every executive 
in the cotton industry. 


What the Engineer Learned 


This engineer found that in the Eagle & 

Phenix Mills, results have far exceeded all 

expectations. Thanks large- 
lytoitstrademarking policy, 

Eagle Rock has achieved 

leadership in the face of 

severe competition. In spite 

of a saturated market, Eagle 

ea. Rock sales have shown a 
= constantincrease in volume. 
af Customers demand the gen- 
£4 uine and clearly identified 
soods. The effectiveness of 

the advertising has been 
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considerably increased. To understand the 
significance of these results, it is necessary 
to understand the reasons back of this com- 
pany’s decision to brand its fabrics. 


According to Mr. Davidson, trademark- 
ing was decided upon for several reasons. 
First to identify the product and thereby 
make the company’s advertising effective. 
Second to prevent substitution of inferior 
goods. Third to protect the company’s posi- 
tion as originators of this unique material. 


From the first, Eagle & Phenix Mills 
looked to Kaumagraph Company for assis- 
tance in designing and applying a trade- 
mark. Dry transfers were found to be best 
suited for applying the mark, and Kauma- 
graph Dry Transfers were selected, says 
Mr. Davidson, “largely on the basis of their 
manufacturer's established leadership in 


this field.” 


How the Trade Mark is Applied 
The Eagle Rock trademark is applied at in- 


tervals of about one yard along the selvage 
of the goods. Application ismade by machine 
at the rate of 20 Kaumagraph transfers per 
minute—3,000 yards ofsuit- 
ing per hour. A single op- 
erator, whose duties also 
include handling the ma- 
terialbefore and after mark- 
ing, completes the trade- 
- marking in a little over 


half a day. 


One of the most astonish- 
ishing facts established by 
the Nielsen engineer was 
the low cost of trademarkins: 


| 


yan 


li 
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Warp Divider Attachment 


lechnical Editor . 
Kindly give me information concerning a 

warp divider attachment to be used on a 

hroad-silk loom to eliminate fuzziness while 


weaving. We understand this apparatus 
will make sizing of the warp unnecessary. 
(6890 ) 

(he Stafford Co., Readville, Mass., 
reply as follows: We regret that the 
term “warp divider attachment” does not 
convey very much to us. We have 
known of an arrangement placed be- 
tween the whip roll and the harnesses, 
similar to a wide lease rod, which is at- 
tached by straps to the lay and springs 
to the whip-roll stands. When the lay 
heats, the rod is pulled forward in the 
warp, and when the lay returns to the 
hack position, the springs carry the rod 
hack toward the whip roll. If you could 
sive us a little more detail it might con- 
vey something to us, in which case we 
will be glad to give you any information 
we are able to obtain. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., reply as follows: We 
have talked with a number of our cus- 
tomers concerning a warp-dividing at- 
tachment to eliminate fuzziness while 
weaving. We find that the attachments 
that are used are of two types: first, 
lease rods: and second, a loose reed. 
Which of these mechanisms is used de- 
pends on the location of the fuzziness. 

Where the fuzziness occurs back of 
the harnesses, lease rods are used. In 
some mills the lease rod is oval in shape 
ind has an arm projecting vertically 
from it, the upper end of which is con- 
nected by means of a wire to the lay. 
The forward and backward movement 
of the lay causes the lease rod to 
oscillate. 

Where the fuzziness occurs at the 
reed it can be eliminated sometimes by 
using a reed in which the wires are 
of oval shape. The elimination of 
the sharp corners on the rectangular 
wires sometimes accomplishes the desired 
resuit 

Where the oval wires are insufficient, 
i loose reed is used. This is a kind of 
secondary reed, which is placed behind 
the regular reed. The individual reed 
wires are loose and are free to move 
irom side to side. In so doing, they 
clear the warp of the fuzz wtich other- 
vise would collect between the station- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 





ary wires of the regular reed. Our 
customers tell us that even these 
mechanisms do not make possible the 
elimination of fuzz where the yarn is 
unsized. 

* + * 


Finisher Fancy Setting 
and Roving 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly advise me what part a 
finisher fancy plays in a card, and if, in 
your opinion, a poor fancy would cause a 
difference of weights between oné end of 
the spool and the other. (6902) 

The finisher fancy plays a very im- 
portant part in the proper carding and 
production of good quality, even, strong 
roving. To produce good work it must 
be set into the cylinder properly and run 
at the proper speed to raise the stock 
from the cylinder. The object is to 
have the fancy so adjusted as to keep 
the point of the wire clear at all times, 
not allowing the cylinder to load up, and 
at the same time not to have the setting 
so hard or the speed so fast as to throw 
the stock. If the fancy is not set evenly 
from end to end, it will cause a differ- 
ence in the weight of the roving from 
end to end of the spool. 


* * * 


Rayon Ribbon 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a_ ribbon 
which we think is of foreign make, and 
would kindly ask you to advise us what 


gradé of material was used in weaving 


this product. Any information you can 
give us along this line will be greatly 
appreciated. (6901 ) 


A-careful analysis of a 2-in. piéce of 
this’ ribbon, which is 3-in. widey pro 
duced the following results: The ‘warp 
counted 155 ends, the edge 28 endé&. the 
filling 64 picks per inch. Two bright 
warp stripes (one along each edge) are 
75 denier, 14-filament regular luster 
rayon, 14 ends in each stripe, interlac 
ing in 8-harness warp flush sateen order. 
Betwen the two bright stripes are 123 
ends of 75-denier, 20-filament subdued 
luster, or delustered, rayon interlacing 
in 5-harness warp flush sateen order. 
The edge is of the same material as the 
center warp, consisting of a total of 28 
ends, 14 on either side, which interlace 


side of the ribbon, between the edge Arid 
the bright stripe, are two ends of the 
same material as the center and edge, 
working in plain weave order. The fill- 
ing As 100-denier, 26-filament, subdued 
lustér ‘Or delustered rayon; and is véry 
much trayed. 

Judging from the results of burning 
tests afl wetting tests, we are led to the 
conclusion that the varns used are all 
viscose. As the number of filament’ in 
the different counts do not conform to 
any “tavons now listed, it is impossible 
for us to name the manufacturer. It is 
quite possible that this is an imported 
material, but of course any statemenf to 
such an effect can be based only on 
conjecture. 

* * * 


Two-Tone Astrachan Knit 
Fabric 


Technical Editor: 
_Can you advise us how to go about gé 
ting an astrachan fabric, containing tt 
same percentage of cotton and mohair, at 
on brown samples No. 1, so that it has the 
general appearance of the gray and white 
sample No. 2? You will note that in the 
brown shade the sample comes up fairly 
well, but what we are after especially is 
the two-toned effect, gray and white, brown 
and tan, etc. These are made on a circular 
knitting machine. (6885) 
The inquirer is trying to do the im 
possible. He is trying to imitate witl 
cotton yarns the astrachan effect made 
with mohair yarns. Moreover he is try- 
ing to obtain by piece-dyeing the effect 
secured by stock and yarn dyeing. Mo 
hair effects in astrachan fabrics can 
never be obtained with cotton yarns, and 
it is difficult to get two-tone effect in a 
piece-dye that will resemble the two-tone 
effect in the sample secured by raw 
stock or yarn dyeing. We cannot see 
how cheaper material or abbreviated 
processes can ever produce the effect of 
sample Noz-T. 


* * * 


Knit Cloth Breaks Out 
at Sewed Seam 


Technical Editor: 

Will you please advise me what makes 
the enclosed sample of white knit éloth 
break out where it is sewed together? It 
is made out of rayon. I boiled off. the 
cloth with 4% soap and 14% soda ash for 





in plain weave tubular order. On either one-half hour, then rinsed it: Do you 

In this depattment, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to those seeking information on technical subjects will not. be 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- disclosed. s 
cAi from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WorLD. Inquiries _ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
Should give the fullest information and data possible. In the case involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
a damage~to. material. a samnle should be sent. In this way be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
ne s cah be given which will be of immediate technical value is incurred. 
os orrespondentmand to others in the same line. Inquiries Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
Pertaining to textile Processes, machinery improvements, methods by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as quest that the name be withheld. 
any ‘eeitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
- : ® accompanied by the name of the person inauiring, not for 


n, but as an evidence of good faith. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





that the cloth is weakened in the 
finishing Operation, or do you think that it 
may be the sewing machine? The dyed 
is finished with 1% oil and soap; 
15 min. How do you find this finish? 
(6900 ) 
\ condition like this is usually caused 
ly either the rayon not being soit 
enough, or the sewing machines not 
being properly adjusted for the rayon 
iabric. It is always better to try soften- 
ing the rayon still more, than to read- 
‘ust a sewing machine which is working 
periectly. The time of your boil-off 
could be increased to three-quarters of 
an hour, and the cloth given a good hot 
and then a cold wash. 
lor softening rayon, oil and soap are 
good, but there are special softeners on 
the market that you might try if your 


1 
salllpic 


tim 


results are not satisfactory. Increase 
the time of boil-off, possibly try a 
special rayon softener, and if these 


changes do not remedy your trouble, 
readjust your sewing machines. 


* * * 


Number of Warp Ends 
in Rayon Cloth 


lechnical Editor: 

li rayon yarns and cotton yarns are the 
same size, like 150-denier rayon and 35s 
cotton, can the same number of ends be 
crowded into a fabric? Is there a table of 
diameters and the number of ends that will 
lie side by side? (6894). 

(here is no table to our knowledge 
which shows the number of rayon ends 
ol various deniers that will lie side by 
side in a cloth with various weaves. As 
we have pointed out before, the tables 
showing the diameter of cotton yarns 
are of little practical value to the weaver 
and designer, for even the so-called 
authorities differ as to the diameters. 
\shenhurst’s table estimates that a 32s 


cotton thread is 1/148 of an inch 
in diameter. Taylor, another English 
authority, claims that a 32s _ cotton 


thread is 1/156 of an inch in diameter. 
When the so-called experts disagree, 
we are left to use our own good judg- 
ment, based on experience. 

(he practical weaver will find little 
lielp in any table of yarn diameters be- 
cause of the fact that the diameter will 
change very materially with the number 
turns of twist per inch. A _ hard- 
‘sted thread of 32s cotton will be of 

diameter than the same count 
ted loosely. The hard-twisted thread. 

e containing the same amount of 
cotton as the loosely twisted thread, will 
ve compressed to a smaller diameter. 
ie question of how many threads of 
number can be woven into a cloth 
ids on the twist in the yarn and the 
icter of the weave. Soft-twisted 
and filling will bed together a 
t deal easier than hard-twisted warp 
‘ing, even though the hard-twisted 
is will be of slightly less diameter. 
‘5 true no matter what the weave 
«. The hard-twisted threads have 
pring, which keeps them apart. 
cess In weaving a high-sley cloth, 
er rayon or cotton is used, de- 


* ° . 
pends largely on the manner in which 
the yarn is drawn in the harnesses. 
More harnesses prevent crowding and 
chafing of the yarn. 


* * x 


Clip for Sleeve Bands 


Technical Editor: 

We manuiacture sleeve holders made 
of insulated rubber tubing as per enclosed 
sample. We have been using rubber cement 
on the smaller piece of tubing and insert- 
ing it into the larger one. This is a slow 
process and only partly satisfactory. Could 
you inform us where we could get a clip 
te make this connection? You are un- 
doubtedly familiar with the old-style sleeve 
supporters that are connected with metal 
clip. (6896) 

L, F. Grammes & Sons, Allentown, 
Pa., can probably supply the type of 
clips you refer to, and also the machine 
for applying them. 


xk * * 


Worsted Yarns from Same Stock 


Differ in Shade 


Technical Editor : 

We have had the curious experience of 
producing three yarns of different shades 
from the same lot of top. We are sure 
there has been no mixing of stock. As we 
do not have dyed stock, this cannot be the 
cause, and we do not think that variations 
in twist are the cause. Sample skeins of 
yarn are being sent to you marked 1, 2, 
and 3. (6883) 


We first scoured three small skeins, 
which were reeled from the sample 
skeins 1, 2 and 3, as we suspected that 
the trouble was due to the cleaning of 
the top front rolls in the spinning de- 
partment. When the skeins were dry 
we could detect hardly any difference in 
the shades. Skein 3, however, felt 
harsher than the others, so we decided 
to investigate the twist in the two-ply 
and in the single. The results of these 
tests proved that samples 1, 2 and 3 
were alike with regard to twist. 

We believe that your trouble is prob- 
ably in the spinning department. In- 
vestigate the cleaning of the rolls and 
if the operatives use a wet cloth you will 
find stained bobbins. If this is not the 
cause, then it is due to dirty emulsion. 
Weigh boys and fixers still persist in 
washing their hands in the emulsion. 


x* * * 


Advocates Super Mergers as 
Means of Getting Cooperation 
and Control 


Technical Editor : 

I have just finished reading a com- 
munication in the July 6 issue, which 
says that new plant methods are needed 
by the textile industry. This same thing 
has been talked over from the time of 
A. T. Stewart, Edward Harris, and 
Robert Bleakie. And it is talked by 
every present-day woolen and worsted 
manufacturer. 
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In my opinion, however, what is 
needed is not technical advice on how to 
buid a mill, arrange machinery, and 
manuiacture goods. It is not a detailed 
account of how to buy or sell goods that 
is wanted. None of these things as re- 
lated to the running of individual mills 
is of major importance. They are 
known, accepted, and put into practice 
by most of the modern, up-to-date mills 
ot the country, insofar as their present 
state of finances will allow them, and in 
some cases way beyond their financial 
ability. 

What the industry most needs is co- 
operation and control. Most of the 
troubles are the result of individualism 
running mad—uncontrolled. We need a 
super textile merger such as is now 
rapidly taking place in the power and 
utility field. In the end, the mills must 
own the stores or the stores will own 
the mills. Consider organizations like 
the great mail-order houses, the chain- 


store systems, and the clothing-store 
systems becoming more and more 


thoroughly organized, and their pur- 
chases reaching into billions of dollars! 
When buyers are fewer and mills are 
many, there is no way but to meet super 
power with super power. Super or- 
ganization and management in buying 
must be met by super organization and 
management in selling. Then only do 
mills and buyers meet each other with 
respect, and a disposition to agree. Then 
the present-day textile goods buyer will 
have respect for the textile manufac- 
turer and admit that the mill is entitled 
to a legitimate profit. 

Without super organization the 
woolen, worsted, and cotton manufac- 
turers can go on as they have in the 
past; have eight bad years to two good 
years, be smart individualists for two 
years, and “duds” in the estimation of 
the rest of the world for eight years. 

The industrial stocks on which in- 
vestors and financial organizations place 
the highest value are of companies that 
come the nearest to absolute control of 
their industries. It is management and 
control that make the value. The 
woolen, worsted, and cotton industries 
are not controlled. It is everybody for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

Thirty-four years ago the writer, on 
a trip up the Hudson River with R. D. 
Gillette and Thomas Peck of Pittsfield, 
Mass., made the prediction that in 50 
years from that time either the stores 
would own the mills or the mills would 
own the stores. The statement brought 
a laugh of derision. It was plainly evi- 
dent that the two gentlemen thought it 
was far-fetched and impossible of ful- 
fillment. It may take over sixteen years 
more to shake out the weaklings through 
this policy of the survival of the fittest, 
but the condition certainly is making 
progress, and there are a lot of the unfit 
just hanging on by the skin of their 
teeth at the present time, who would let 
go if they could. Those who survive 
will be shaken out at a later date. 

Sincerely, 
R. G. HENDERSON. 
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MILL NEWS 


COTTON 





New Construction and Additions 


Alabama Cotton Mills, Speigner, Ala., 
recently announced that an 87 ft. addi- 
tion would be erected to accommodate 
roving process equipment. The produc- 
tion of this plant will consist largely of 
fine yarn chambrays instead of coarse, 
as heretofore, it was stated, but no in- 
crease in poundage of output is planned. 


Ellenboro (N. C.) Mfg. Co., has added 
equipment for making cloth for fine 
luncheon sets and napkins in different 
colors. The principal products of this 
mill are bedspreads in various colors. 


Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C., 
has just completed the construction of 
a dye house, one story and basement, 
44x26 ft., brick walls and concrete floors. 
Equipment which is being installed in- 
cludes a two-unit, combination dyeing 
machine purchased from the Gaston 
County Dyeing Machine Co., Stanley, 
N. C., to be used in dyeing carded yarns 
for the knitting trade. 


Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., is having plans drawn for an 
addition 150x300 ft. The purpose of the 
new building has not yet been an- 
nounced. 


Trent Cotton Co., at Trenton, Ont., 
Canada, (formerly known as the Hamil- 
ton Cotton Co.) has about completed the 
installation of considerable new machin- 
ery and the plant will be in partial opera- 
tion in a couple of weeks, but it will be 
a month or six weeks before complete 
production will be reached 


Fact and Gossip 


Adams-Swirles Cotton Mills, formerly 
Adams Duck Mills, Inc., of Macon, Ga., 
have filed petition for incorporation. 
The incorporators are: Jennings T. 
\dams and G. C. Adams, of Macon, 
and Frank M. Swirles, of Chicago. The 
null opened July 29 after being closed 
for several months 


Boston Duck Mills of the Otis Co., 
Bondsville, Mass., shut down on Aug. 3 
until Aug. 12 for vacations 


Kerr Mills, of the American Thread 
Co., at Fall River, Mass., closed July 
27 and resumed operations Aug. 5 for 
the annual vacation 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, 
Mass., closed Aug. 2 for the annual two- 
weeks’ shutdown 


Greensboro, N. C. The regular sum- 
mer vacation for Proximity Mfg. Co., 
White Oak Cotton Mills, Revolution 
Cotton Mills, and Proximity Print 
Works, began Aug. 3, and these plants 
will be closed until Aug. 12. 


“Hickory (N. C.) Spinning Co., has 
been acquired by Alex. Shuford and his 


associates and not by the A. A. Shuford 
Mill Co. The Hickory Spinning Co., at 


*Indicates previous mention of project 
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Mortimer, N. C., formerly known as 
United Mills Co., was not included in 
the transfer. 


Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
resumed operations July 29, following 
curtailment of one week's duration. 


Clinchfeld Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C., 
has closed down indefinitely and will 
not reopen, it is said, until labor troubles 
in that section are settled. 


Catawba Spinning Co., Mount Holly, 
N. C., is seeking the appointment of a 
temporary receiver to take over its prop- 
erties and affairs. R. F. Craig, vice- 
president; C. H. Potter, secretary; and 
A. E. Woltz, attorney for the mill, have 
prepared the necessary papers to apply 
to the North Carolina courts for the 
receivership. The Lola Mfg. Co., of 
Stanley, N. C., one of its creditors, is 
pressing for the receivership. This mill 
is equipped with 7,340 spindles and man- 
ufactures combed and carded yarns. 


Superior Yarn Mills, Inc., is the name 
of the new corporation recently formed 
by the merger of the old company of 
that name, with plants at Monbo and 
Long Island, N. C., and the Tuckasegee 
Spinning Co., Mount Holly, N. C. The 
new concern has a total capital stock of 
$1,000,000 and includes 24,452 ring spin- 
dles producing 16s to 20s single and 
ply carded yarns and 36s to 70s combed 
peeler yarns, both single and ply. Off- 
cers of the Superior Yarn Mills, Inc., 
are: R. L. Stowe, Belmont, N. C., presi- 
dent; N. A. Cocke and E. R. Bucher, 
Charlotte, N. C., vice-presidents; W. H. 
Suttenfield, Statesville, N. C., secretary 
and treasurer. 


*Raleigh (N. C.) Cotton Mills. Re- 
ceivers of the mills have appointed the 
Greensboro Supply Co., dealers and 
agents for textile machinery and equip- 
ment of all kinds, as sales agents for the 
machinery in the mills, which have been 
idle for several months. Most of the 
machinery has been installed since 1920, 
and is valued at $250,000. No disposi- 
tion, it is said, has been made of the 
buildings and other real property of the 
company. 


F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S. C., 
announces the abolition of night work 
in its mill for a period of three months. 
Official announcement is to the effect 
that the night work will be resumed by 
the middle of October should the fin- 
ished goods market prices justify the 
movement. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*Taft Woolen Co., Caryville, Mass. 
The proposed addition at the Caryville 
Mills of this company will be one-story, 
100x40 ft. and will be used for an exten- 


sion of the weaving and fulling depart- 
ments. 
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Wakefield (R. I.) Textile Co., Inc, 
has awarded a general contract to the 
C. I. Bigney Construction Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., for a new brick addition to 
cost about $40,000, with equipment. 


Fact and Gossip 


Adams (Mass.) Woolen Mills Mfg. 
Co., went on a five-day operating sched- 
ule on Aug. 5. 


Saranac Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., Blackstone, Mass., are planning to 
shut down on Aug. 10 for a week or 
10 days. 


Wuskanut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, 
Mass., shut down on Aug. 3 for a week's 
vacation for employes. 


E. G. Carlton & Sons, Rochdale, 
Mass., shut down on Aug. 3 for two or 
three months during which time repairs 
will be made. 


Model Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walter T. Grosscup and Henry Gold- 
berg have been appointed receivers in 
equity of this firm, manufacturers of 
carpets and rugs. Appointment was 
made July 30 by Judge Kun in Common 
Pleas Court. They are under a $50,000 
bond. 


Centredale (R. I.) Worsted Mills 
shut down on Aug. 3 for the annual two 
weeks’ vacation period. Necessary re- 
pairs to machinery will be made during 
the next two weeks. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*H. K. Regar & Sons, Inc., Anniston, 
Ala., are having 15 carloads of machin- 
ery shipped from Bridgeport, Pa. The 
shipment includes 310 seamless hosiery 
machines, making a total of 500 ma- 
chines to be installed in the plant. At 
present there are approximately 150 per- 
sons employed and this increase in ma- 
chines will add about 300 employes. 
The company manufactures standard and 
special lines of hosiery. W. D. Carlton 
is superintendent. 


Alabama Hosiery Mills, Decatur, Ala. 
The first unit for operation will be ready 
in a short time. Two-legger machines 
have already been installed and the first 
footer has been shipped by the manu- 
facturer. 


*Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., expect to have the new 
full-fashioned plant completed by Oct. 
1, when all machines installed will imme- 
diately be put on day and night schedule. 


Sidney Hosiery Mills, Inc., Graham, 
N. C., capitalization of $250,000, will be 
placed in operation about the middle of 
September. The plant will occupy the 
buildings of the former Sidney —— 
Mills and full-fashioned hosiery will | 
manufactured. As soon as the plant is 
reconditioned there will be installed 15 
Robert Reiner 45 gauge German patent 
machines, which are equipped with spe- 
cial attachments for providing picot-top, 
pointex heel and invisible clock. Col 
Scott, who is interested in perfecting the 
new organization, will be secretary 
treasurer and general manager. 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 


— 


McPar Hosiery Mill, Marion, N. C., 
recently completed an addition to their 
slant which will be used to house dye- 
ing equipment. Dimensions of the addi- 
tion are 30x40 ft. Two 12-section Para- 
mount drying forms and an American 
Laundry Machinery Co. extractor have 
heen purchased. 

Renfro Hosiery Mills, Mount Airy, 
\. C., recently purchased 20 Fidelity 
multi-design ribbers which have been 
added to their equipment for producing 
infants’ hose. 


Apex Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is considering the erection of a one- 
story brick boiler plant on Rising Sun 
Avenue, near Luzerne Street, estimated 
to cost about $27,000, with equipment. 


Mountain City Knitting Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., announce plans for the 
erection of a substantial addition to its 
plant, costing about $30,000. The new 
structure, which will have two stories 
and basement and saw-tooth roof, will 
house additional knitting machines. 
Plans and specifications have been sub- 
mitted by W. H. Sears, architect, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


*Supersilk Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont., Canada, are about to start 
work on a $50,000 addition, the second 
unit in the $250,000 expansion program 
the company has inaugurated. Work 
has been completed on the first unit. 
Plans for the addition are by G. L. 
Bridgman, architect, 311 Royal Bank 
Chambers, London, and call for three 
stories and basement, to provide 30,000 
additional feet of floor space for expan- 
sion of operations. 


Fact and Gossip 


Hingham Knitting Co. has moved the 
mill from Cambridge, Mass., to 42 War- 
ren St., Lowell, Mass. The company 
has executive and sales offices at 38 
Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


Norbud Hosiery Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Charter of incorporation has 
been granted to this concern which is 
starting the manufacture of full-fash- 
loned hosiery at Huntington and Han- 
ock Sts. They are capitalized at $10,000. 
'hose making the application for charter 


were Edward Mack, treasurer; Louis 
M. Kaplan and Beatrice A. Kelly. It is 
ported they have already installed 


LLITes 


‘ull-fashioned machines and have 
veral additional on order. 
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Everwear Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 


‘is, which has been established for 


+ r 


-* years, 1s planning to move to Chatta- 


Tenn. 
| Dominion Knitting Co., Joliette, Que., 
Anica, has disposed of the 36 and 40 
Rau iull-fashioned machines in the 
E 


pire Knitting Co., Montreal, Que., 
las moved from 4361 DeBullion 
1604 St. Lawrence Blvd. in the 


‘tes previous mention of project. 





SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*Angle Silk Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
Va. The new building will be 107x324 
ft., of brick construction. Operation will 
begin about December on the production 
of silk and rayon dress fabrics. N. P. 
Angle is president; A. N. Angle, vice- 
president; and J. D. Pell, agent. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Warwick Print Works, Inc., Bound 
Brook, N. J., have added another 10,- 
000 sq.ft. to its plant and are now oc- 
cupying a total of 30,000 sq.ft. They 
are installing a 100 hp. boiler and are 
equipping a complete finishing depart- 
ment to take care of the entire pro- 
duction. The outlay for this expansion 
will be upwards of $20,000, and it is 
expected to be complete about the 
middle of August. 


Malina Co., Inc., New York, is in- 
stalling a rayon dye plant on the second 
floor of the building at 440 Lafayette 
St., where the company will do its dye- 
ing on the premises. This new develop- 
ment will enable the company to do all 
its processing under one roof. 


Fairmount Dye Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Contract for the erection of an 
addition to the dye-house of this con- 
cern, dyers of cotton yarns, has been 
awarded to Wintz Bros., 1618 Sellers 
St. The addition will cost $50,000, with- 
out equipment. 


Thies Dyeing & Processing Co., Cen- 
terville, R. I., new owners of the Kent 
Mills, plans the installation of processing 
vats in two large pits now under con- 
struction by contractor John  F. 
McCusker. 


The Kendall Co., of the Slatersville 
(R. I.) Finishing Co. division, has closed 
bids for a new mangle building of con- 
crete, brick and steel construction, 37x 
180 ft., two stories high, after plans by 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Dominion Silk Printing, Ltd., Drum- 
mondville, Que., Canada. The Dominion 
Silk Dyeing & Finishing Co., Ltd., has 
started work on an additional plant 
160x300 ft., which will be the first unit 
of the printing plant doing both roller 
and all varieties of novelty printing. 
The Dominion Silk Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Ltd., is a subsidiary of the National 
Silk Dyeing Co., of Paterson, N. J. 


Fact and Gossip 


Universal Piece Dye, Works, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J. William L. Dill and 
Fritz Kaufmann have been appointed 
receivers for this company and for an 
affliated organization, known as the 
Universal Holding Corp. The liabilities 
of both companies are stated at $397,000, 
and assets, $400,000. 
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Cotton Mill Yarn Mystery 


Annoying Puzzle Proved 
Simple When Solved 


By Clarence Taggart 


Some time ago we had in the cloth 
room a cut of cloth which in the middle 
or thereabouts had a very heavy thick 
place for about six inches. The cloth 
room rejected it as an ordinary thick 
place and returned it to the weave room 
to be shown to the weaver, as is the 
custom. The weaver was called and 
reprimanded, but she said that she had 
not seen it when weaving. 

The overseer was suspicious, as a 
thick place is generally caused by a 
pick-out, and the weaver would be 
aware of a bad place if caused by a 
smash. This place, however, showed no 
pick-out and the weaver was sure that 
she had not had a smash or any trouble 
whatever with the loom. There is al- 
ways the possibility of the take-up gears 
binding or of the friction rope sticking, 
but these generally cause more than one 
thick place and invariably uneven cloth. 
This cut, however, was perfect in every 
particular, except for the one heavy 
place. Certain theories were advanced 
as to the cause of the trouble, but all 
were eliminated. 

Eventually the cloth was examined 
under a glass and the trouble discovered. 
It was found that the filling had been 
going in the cloth in this place at the 
rate of two picks in each shed, lying 
perfectly flat and parallel. To put two 
picks in a shed on an ordinary cam 
loom when rigged up for ordinary plain 
work we all know to be impossible, but 
on examination it showed that the fill- 
ing was one continuous double thread, 
and it had unquestionably come off the 
filling bobbin in that way and woven 
itself out unknown to the weaver. 

The question now arose, how is it 
possible to get a continuous double end 
on a filling bobbin? The matter was 
then taken up with the spinning over- 
seer, who admitted himself at a loss as 
to how it had occurred. He tried in 
every way he knew to make a double 
end on a spinning frame, but although 
it was simple enough to run four roving 
ends together and make a double thread 
(this often happens with double rolls), 
it was an impossibility to make two sin- 
gles on one bobbin. 

No- reasonable solution being found, 
the incident was passed over and put 
down one of those unaccountable 
things which happen in cotton manu- 
facture, and was forgotten until some 
little time later. We keep one Univer- 
sal winding machine for rewinding dam- 
aged filling, and a casual observation at 
this machine one day solved the double- 
filling episode. We found it a simple 
matter to run two single ends on one 
spindle without twisting. This is what 
had occurred. One end had broken 
down and in falling had caught onto the 
end next to it and run double until one 
hobbin was exhausted. 

Quite simple, but one of those things 
which are sometimes worrying and hard 
to locate. 
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The demand for quality Rayon is met 
with the Wildman Body Machine 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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No Sustained Advance in Wool Foreseen 





Gain in Weavers’ Replacement Margin 
Shows Better Demand for Cloth, Says Dr. Haney 


|: IS extremely difficult at this 
of wool mar- 


time to appraise 

| the trend the 
ket. It seems that further weak- 
ness is likely, but that a turn- 
ing point is coming within sight. 
(he most favorable  indica- 
tions are the improvement in 
manufacturers’ margins and in 


the tone of the Boston wool 
market. The most unfavorable 

. indications are found in the 

| steady inerease of the world’s wool 


supply, the recession in wool manutac- 
turing activities, and the heavy weight 
if consigned wools in this country. 
Favorable Factors 
lhe various conditions tending to- 
vard strength in the wool markets are: 
1. Unsold wool supplies moderate. 


lt is believed that western wools re- 
aiming unsold are in moderate supply. 


’. Greater stabilization in English 
markets. A little stabilization occurred 
at the close ot the London sales, fol- 


ed by some slight improvement in 


Bradford market. 


Stronger tone at Boston. Reports 
the Boston markets indicate an 
ved tone, and a broader demand 
top makers is in evidence. Cer- 


grades are higher in price. 


; 110 : A SOT, 
Stocks of goods are believed to be 9 100 ae 
small. ® 99 . 
. © , 
Improvement in replacement mar- E 80 ian 
gins of manufacturers. z= 10 eX Stocks’ 
. . . > \ 
°. Reasonable spring opening prices. g 00 a 
ie American Woolen Co. in opening £ r- “AN Fi aa 
wear staples made moderate re- 40 J 
ns which are taken to indicate an 30 Ratio of wool imports - 
to stabilize markets on a basis of 20 to consumption 
ble profits. 10 
" : a e 0 hel hesihsinteatthsedbpetesediete . os 
‘h Considerable activity in women’s FMAMJ JASONDJFMAMJJASONDUFMAMJJASONDJ FMAMJJA SOND JF MAMJJ ASONDJF MAMJJASOND 
sheer dress goods. 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Unfavorable Factors Fig. 1. RAW WOOL BAROMETER: Price—Textne Wortpv Index; Mill Con- 
- i . ; ion—Grease Equiv Average Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
is the conditions te . sumption Grease Equivalent, Average I uily, j " : 
ool prices a ns tending to de 3 Month Moving Average; Stocks—U. S. Total, Grease Equivalent, End of 
Veet pn te ; Quarter, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. Average for 1921-1928=100 for all 
WV Or at ‘supplies increasing. The three Indexes; Ratio of Raw Wool Imports to Mill Consumption—Imports not 
pu ation of Australia at the end reduced to grease equivalent, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Consumption as 
was the largest since 1891. Pro- above, Average 1921-1928=50, 3 Month Moving Average. 
nila i ns ae al El 
The } sis . ° . . 
Yo. aly is and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
apy ae Business Research Bureau, which regularly generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
“a ys this page, considers various branches of the textile Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
| ry trom week to week. porary trade sentiment. 









accurately 5. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


Just at present some recovery in 


wool market is indicated, but conditions 
not yet ripe for a sustained advance. 
2. Spinners’ replacement margins have 
clined slightly, while weavers’ margins 
better. 
probable, but with trend toward stabilization 
and sustained margins. 


Further small price reductions 


Australia and New Zealand 
in the fiscal year 1928-1929 increased 
6.6% over the preceding year. The 
United States wool crop in 1929 is ofh- 
cially estimated at 301,866,000 lb., which 
is the largest in 35 years. 

2. Southern hemisphere 
generally favorable for the 
crop. 


3. Stocks in important primary mar- 
kets considerably exceed a year ago. 


4. London sales indicate weakness. In 
spite of heavy withdrawals throughout, 
and an early closing, prices closed from 
5 to 15% lower. 


duction in 


conditions 
1929-1930 










5. Bradford tops and yarns a 


the little lower. The Bradford mar- 
; ket closed with July considerably 
are under the June level. Stocks ot 
tops are said to be accumulating 
de- on the continent. 
are 6. Imports are rather large. 
c . . . . 
id Combing and clothing wools in 
a 


the first six months of the year 
have been imported to the 
amount of about 10,000,000 Ib. 
above last year. 


7. Consigned wools are large 
in quantity, and the consignment move- 
ment appears to continue. 


8. Decline in manufacturing activity. 
June figures show decreased machinery 
activity and mill consumption and mills 
are reported to be buying hand-to-mouth 
and offering much price resistance. 


9. The fall overcoating business is 
very backward. 


10. The slowness of fine wools 
rallying is not encouraging. 


in 


An examination of these points indi 
cates that in spite of the current signs 
of strength in the Boston market, con- 








kaw wool 
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At9:15 A.M. a well-known hosiery mill in South Carolina wires us 
, for parts wanted “in a hurry.” But stock parts are Pa wanted 
in a hurry — so the order was put Ioan the usual manner. 


By 10:20 A.M. it had left our TLE Le eC and was speeding 
south over the shortest and fastest route — “in a hurry.” Its 
receipt at 2 P.M. the following Thee acknowledged by the 
foreman of this mill in a highly complimentary letter which 
stated that the speedy service of our OME ee 
always been a subject of much comment in his plant. 


If you operate Reading Full Fashioned Knitting Machines you 
know vourself aL how much prompt service on. stock parts 
means to profitable, uninterrupted production. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reading. Pa. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-FJashioned Knitting Machine 
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ditions are not yet right for a sustained 
advance. 


Temporary Gain in Wool 


Wool prices declined again in July. 
Breaking through the levels of June and 
july, 1926, they averaged the lowest 
since April, 1922. The July index was 
about 89.1% of the average for the 
years 1921-1928, against 91.2% in June 
and 107.5% a year ago. 

The reasons are interesting. The 
decline has not been due to low mill 
consumption or machinery activity, for 
both were much above the middle of 
1926. In fact, the price decline this 
year has run contrary to the upward 
trend of mill consumption which car- 
ried to the highest point since the mid- 
dle of 1923. 

Nor has the weakness been due to 
large stocks. At the end of the first 
quarter, the total was above a year ago, 
but, with that exception, stocks were 
much the lowest in many years. Nor 
was it due to large imports, as these in 
May, June, and July averaged about 
the same as in recent years, considering 
the season, and only in June and July 
rose above the level that usually brings 
price weakness. 

Finally, we note that the decline has 
not been caused by any fresh weakness 
in demand for wool textiles as judged 
by manufacturers’ replacement margins. 

All these conditions were unfavorable 
in early 1926 and led us to forecast a 
decline at that time. Now, however, 
we must look elsewhere. Apparently 
the underlying source of weakness is to 
be found chiefly in the steady pressure 
of increased supplies of wool, which has 
been sufficient to overcome all of the 
more favorable conditions. World sup- 
plies are ample and show an upward 
trend. The problem is thus one of a 
gradual adjustment of prices to enable 
the movement of larger supplies during 
a period when the general trend is ‘to- 
ward lighter and scantier clothing. 

Signs of a turning for the better in 
the wool market are not absent. Woolen 
spindle activity increased in June, and 
both woolen and worsted spindle activity 
has gained considerably since a year 
ago. Spindle activity is moderate com- 
pared with loom activity. Manufac- 
turers’ replacement margins have in- 
creased quite steadily since last Decem- 
ber. But mill consumption is still high 
in comparison with spindle activity and 
loom activity is also high in comparison 
with the volume of wholesale drygoods 
sales. Both these conditions usually 
€xist preceding or during periods of 
price weakness, being indications of a 
tendency toward over-production, and 
they suggest the conclusion that the time 


IS not yet ripe for the beginning of a 
sustained advance in wool prices. 
Cloth 


and Yarn Margins Sustained 


{ie price of worsted sales yarn was 


steacy during July, but, at 108.7% of 
the erage for 1921, they were down 
Iro1 10.4% in June and the lowest 
Sin inuary 1928. Worsted spindle 
acti has gained a little on loom 


act} 


and appears to be a little high 
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Fig. 2. WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER: Wool Cloth Price—Textite Wortp Index; 
Looms—Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce; 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving 
average, Federal Reserve Board; Average 1921-1926=100 for all indexes. 


in comparison with the level of spin- 
ners’ replacement margins. The ratio 
of yarn prices to raw wool prices is as 
high as at any time since early 1922. 
It therefore seems that we may expect 
slightly less favorable conditions in the 
varn market during the near tuture. 
But the situation is not bad, and a de- 
gree of stabilization in yarn prices with 
margins well maintained is indicated. 

Moderate reductions have been an- 
nounced in spring lines of staple goods. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of woolen and worsted goods declined in 
June to 97.8% of the average for 1926, 
against 98.7% in May, and is the low- 
est since September 1927. 

Nevertheless, the weavers’ replace- 
ment margin has increased steadily since 
last December, so that we may conclude 
that the demand for cloth strong 
enough to enable manufacturers to hold 
prices better than in the case of pro- 
ducers of raw material. We look for 
further declines in cloth prices, since 
loom activity is still high in comparison 
with the indicated demand for cloth, but 
it is unlikely that the declines will be 
large and it seems probable that the 
spread between wool and cloth prices 
will be well maintained. 


is 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Woolen Overseers Assn. of East- 
ern Maine and Maine Unit of Nat’l 
Assn. of Textile Dyers & Finish- 
ers, 33rd Annual Meeting and Field 
Day, Newport, Me., Aug. 24, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 
1929. 

Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, Fall Meeting, Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., 
Sept. 17, 1929. 

National Association 
Manufacturers, Annual 
tion, Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Oct. 30-31, 1929. 

International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., last week 
in April, 1930. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


Cotton 
Conven- 
3oston, 


of 
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Aviation Guides of Cotton 


Letters on Roofs in Ohio to Give 
Name of Town 


Another important use of cotton in a 
fast developing phase of the aviation 
industry is given publicity by The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc. which states 
that the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has 
just placed orders for fabric signs, with 
which to mark the roofs of its plants 
in 272 cities and towns in Ohio for the 
guidance of aviators. 

It is understood that this company in- 
tends eventually to mark every Ohio 
town and village where it operates, with 
signs having letters 45 inches tall. In 
larger cities, such as Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus and Toledo, larger 
letters approximately 6 to 10 feet tall 
will be used. The installation of these 
new signs in Ohio will be made in time 
for the aviation meet that will be held 
in Cleveland beginning Aug. 24. 

These airway markers are made of 
heavy cotton fabric impregnated with 
paint and treated with an adhesive which 
permits fastening securely to the roof 
of a building. Among their advantages 
are durability, visibility and ease of ap- 
plication. Cotton fabrics are used in a 
similar manner in street and highway 
markers, which consist of letters, arrows 
and lines indicating traffic signs, direc- 
tions and regulations. 


Surveying New Power Line 


Carolina Power & Light Co. has a 
corps of surveyors at work on the pro- 
posed right of way of the power line 
from the Saluda Dam to Sumter, S. C., 
and it is rumored that the power line 
will be of the steel tower type and will 
carry 110,000 volt current. It is re- 
ported that if this line is built Sumter 
will be the junction point of the Caro- 
lina Power & Light Co.’s network of 
power lines in eastern South Carolina 
and North Carolina and the Saluda 
power station. The power line will pass 
near Eastover, S. C., cross the Wateree 
River, north of Wedgefield, S. C., and 
cross the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road between Wedgefield and Cane 
Savannah. 
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The idea of Bare Legs appeals to women. But the 
effect, on themselves, does not please. So, enter 


the Bare Leg Stocking! 


Model K enables you to take advantage of this 
newest fashion . . . 


320 needle—300 needle. 


Deliveries of this machine can be made imme- 


diately. 
Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ConsoLibAfeD TEXT 
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KNIT GOODS 


1930 Bathing-Suits Stress Color 





Brilliant Hues Feature Women’s 
Lines — Men’s are Conservative 


NTEREST in the outerwear industry 

continued to center on the 1930 
bathing-suit lines, during the current 
week. Buyers were active in the New 
York market, visiting the various open- 
ings and inspecting the new offerings. 
No great amount of actual selling was 
reported by Worth Street representa- 
tives, though there wa’s an abundance of 
inquiries. 

lhe larger firms wrote a number of 
orders, the total of which they declared 
to be considerably ahead of last year 
at this time. The bulk of buying, how- 
ever, is not expected to develop for at 
least ten days, as both jobbers and re- 
tailers are still engaged on their pre- 
liminary task of “shopping” and compar- 
ing prices. 

One of the features of the new season 
in the bathing-suit industry was the 
strong tone of the market. Buyers 
talked very confidently of their expec- 
tations for a good turnover next year, 
and this assured spirit is expected to be 


reflected in their coming orders. The 
highly successful season just closing has 
put both buyers and sellers in good 
spirits and the trade looks for an even 
hetter turnover on the new lines. 


inspection of several representative 
lines indicates that the chief trend in 
the 1930 bathing suit styles is toward 
gayer coloring effects in women’s gar- 


ments. There is no great difference 
in mens suits, except that speed suits 
are given more attention than ever. 


Iwo-piece suits, commonly supposed to 
be on the decline, continue to occupy a 
place of importance in the men’s new 
lines. The suits are conservative in 
tone, with blacks and navies predom- 
x; there are also some attractive 
club color” numbers; these suits have 
Various color combinations, strictly mas- 
culine in tone—such, for instance, as 
iid blue stripes. There are a few 
suits of extreme cut, but as a 
men’s bathing-suits are similar 
to current styles. 
‘n the women’s numbers, however, 
mbinations are allowed to run 
fampant. There are all manner of 
combinations of tone, ombre 
ind appliques prevailing. Two 
ee color designs are the most 
and these are all very dashing 
varance. There are strong con- 
uch as yellow and black, orange 
. and yellow and violet. White 
puts. with a brilliant broad stripe of 
g ues running slantwise across 


Mat 


LTa\ 
speed 


whe le 


the breast also feature the new lines for 
women. In the conservative numbers, 
there are one-color suits of pastel shades. 

Prices, as announced, are consider- 
ably below those of 1929. The most 
popular women’s suits run from $6 to 
$7.50 retail; the men’s from $3.95 to $5. 

Knitters report a fair reorder busi- 
ness on current lines, but this call is 
rapidly waning. Mill production is now 
normal, and the plants are turning their 
attention largely to production of 1930 
lines. There was little of interest to 
report in the sweater field. Staples were 


still somewhat slow, considering the 
season, and fancies were in_ spotty 
demand. 


Fair Call Noted for 


Cotton Underwear 


Southern Buyers Active in New 


York Market—Heavies 


Also Moving 





Numerous southern underwear buyers 
were in the New York market during 
the last few days, and they placed a fair 
quantity of business for cotton numbers. 
Underwear factors also noted a steady 
demand for winterweights. This busi- 
ness was mostly for early delivery and 
was made up of small sized orders, the 
$1 and $1.50 suits being particularly 
favored. Speaking generally, all the 
popular and medium-priced lines seemed 
to be moving, though there was no ex- 
cess of interest shown. Buyers were in 
a “feeler” mood for the most part, and 
there were indications that both jobbers 
and retailers are waiting until the end 
of the month before covering. 

An interesting feature of the week 
was the early call for spring lines. 
Spring numbers normally do not excite 
any attention until after Labor Day, and 
little real buying is forthcoming until 
mid-September. This year, however, 
jobbers and retailers are more confident 
than usual. Several Worth Street factors 
said they had already written quite a 
few fair-sized orders. The quantity of 
business was not important in itself, 
but the early interest shown by the trade 
was viewed as a good omen for the 
coming season. The spring orders now 
being placed are mostly for December 
and January shipment. They cover the 
usual range of medium and lightweights ; 
shirts, 2-button athletic suits and short- 
sleeve suits were said to be favored in 
this range. 

The situation at mill end 


the was 
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Od 


normal. Current production is largely 
heavyweight, though there is consider- 
able output of rayon and cotton light- 
weight lines to meet the current reorder 
business. It is not expected that spring 
production will be started extensively 
before November, as there will be few 


shipments of importance before January, 
(930. 





Softer Prices Spur 


Half-Hose Demand 


Fair Call for Fancies Reported, 
But Knitters Complain of 


Weak Market 


The hosiery market, which has been 
discouragingly slow of late, showed 
signs of picking up during the past 
week. Women’s lines, except for the 
popular “bare leg” novelty, were still 
rather quiet, but buyers placed a fair 
amount of business in the men’s half- 
hose division. This was due to a price 
weakening among producers of rayon 
numbers. 

The current interest in half-hose was 
quite general, and though mill men com- 
plained that prices were not satisfactory, 
nevertheless they admitted that they were 
glad to get the business. No real price 
strengthening is looked for before Labor 
Day, but it is expected that the normal 
increase of demand in September will 
serve to bolster up the market and bring 
prices to something like normal stand- 
ards. The larger mills were not affected 
by the weakness; these companies held 
to their list quotations for the most part, 
and though this stand cost them some 
business, it served as a brake on half- 
hose prices generally. 

There are further indications of a 
concerted effort to popular seamless 
hosiery as a fall line. Numerous knitters 
who were interviewed this week said 
that they thought the current big call 
for “bare leg” seamless has paved the 
way for at least a temporary revival of 
seamless hosiery as a fashion proposi- 
tion. Then, too, an important manu- 
facturer has announced a seamless lisle 
mercerized line of high quality hosiery 
at $9.75 a dozen to retail at $1.25 a pair. 
This firm expects seamless stockings to 
be in call this fall, and sees a good mar- 
ket for the new number. 

Other firms, as already announced are 
offering various all-silk seamless num- 
bers in the leading fall shades. To date, 
there has been no great demand for 
these numbers, but the knitters say it is 
too early to expect any real response. 
They are satisfied to wait until the 
summer “bare leg” hosiery boom has 
abated somewhat, before they begin to 
actively push the “seamless hosiery for 
fall” idea. These knitters are strongly 
of the opinion that women were educated 
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Dishes whose 
fabrics are readily accepted 
in the smartest shops find 
that Torrington Latch Nee- 
dles are a great production 
help. They are ideal needles 


6eé . - 99 * . 
for “ Big League knitting. 


If it were only possible to place a 
Brinton Knitting Machine in every 
mill in the country, and let the own- 
ers compare the quality, speed and 
beauty of its out-put with any other 
machine—we would rest our case right 
there. 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


The forrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Torrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 


Would you care to make this compar- 
ison? 


Let us send you full information 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY C B. BARKER & CO Tc H BRIN I ( IN ( ( YMPANY 
HERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET ’ 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
864 CALLE BELGRANC 


3700 Kensington Avenue 













BUENOS AIRES Philadelphia 
FACTORIES AT FOREIGN AGENTS 
TORRINGTON ONN OVENTRY ENGLAND (le Brit P 
PPER BEDFORKE ANACA AACHEN. GERMANY rreat Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
SP tustralia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydn 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle A 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Rep 
h 1 Japan: Elbrook. Inc. 50 Pekine 
| 
toad, Shanghai, China 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 


to the possibilities of seamless hosiery 
this summer by wearing the “bare leg” 
novelty hose, and that the same women 
will constitute a ready market for seam- 
less hosiery for fall, especially when that 
hosiery is available in the newest shades. 


Monarch Silk Co., Philadelphia, 
Moves to Larger Quarters 


[he Monarch Silk Co., on Aug. 12, 
will move its plant and offices from 
1424 North Howard St., Philadelphia, 
to Coral and Hagert Sts., the same 
city. The firm announces that the re- 
moval was made necessary by growth 
of the business and that the new location 
permits them to extend their facilities. 


John M. Given Co. Opens 
San Francisco Office 


The John M. Given Co., hosiery 
manufacturers’ agents, of New York, 
have opened a branch office in San 
Francisco. This office is located at 22 
Battery St., and is in charge of Otto 
W. Mayer. The same firm also an- 
nounces that Ralph Isselhard has joined 
the organization and will be associated 
with Peter G. Fryer, at the Chicago 
office, 222 West Adams St. 


Chattanooga’s Interest in 
Exports Increasing 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Increasing 
interest in the export field is taken by 
Chattanooga textile men, according to 
Charles F. Hamilton, foreign trade 
agent who represents a number of man- 
ufacturers of the district. Mr. Hamilton 
declares that textile exports from 
Chattanooga have increased 100% in 
the last three years. 

The increasing interest in exports 
is reflected in the fact that Mr. Hamil- 
ton steadily adding to his organiza- 
tion. Paul S. Mathis, formerly a well 
known freight man of this city, has 
jomed Mr. Hamilton as head of the 
s steamship department. 


agency 


LC.C. Denies Lower Rate to 
Oversize Knit Goods Boxes 


SHINGTON, D. C.—The Interstate 


erce Commission has dismissed 

petition of the National Knitted 

vear Association for a reduction 

treight classification rating on 

ods shipped in over-sized fiber 

xes. The present any-quantity 

1 official (eastern), southern 

ern territories is first class, 

if shipments are tendered in 

eeding 70 united inches, which 

he sum of the length, width 
ht of the box. 

lf of the Federal Knitting 

Cleveland, O., the Association 

ipplication of a straight first 

knit goods in 

ot exceeding 85 


ovel 
united 
sion held that there 


has been no case in which a rating as 
low as first class has been prescribed 
for any cummodity combining the high 
value and low weight density of knit 
goods. A finding that it is unreason- 
able, as claimed by the Association, to 
subject the over-sized box to a higher 
rating ihan the standard box would 
compel a reduction in the rating that, 
according to the Commission, is 
warranted by the record. 


not 


C.1.T. Reports Most Prosperous 
Six Months in its History 


The most prosperous six months in 
its entire history is reported by the 
Commercial Investment Trust Corp. for 
the first half of 1929, when consolidated 
net profits available for dividends 
reached a new high record of $4,042,116, 
compared with $2,246,590 for the cor 
responding period last year. After 
payment of preferred dividends the 
earnings available for common dividends 
amounted to $3,650,891, equivalent to 
$5.59 per share on 653,509 shares, the 
average number outstanding during the 
six months, compared with $4.14 on 
443,500 shares tor the same period last 
year. 

Mr. Ittleson revealed in his report that 
the volume of business of Commercial 
Factors Corp., a new C.I.T. unit created 
early this year to combine Peierls, 
Buhler & Co., Inc., and Fred’k Vietor 
& Achelis, Inc., exceeded the combined 
volume of the two companies for the 
six months period last year. 


Fall River Dividends 


Cotton mill dividends for third 
quarter, 1929, in Fall River, Mass., as 
reported by J. M. Haffards & Co., 
brokers, follow: 


Names of Corporations 


American Linen Co 
Arkwright Mills. . 


Capital Rate 
$800,000 0 
Sold to Private 
Interests 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
1,800,000 
Sold to private 
interests 
1,200,000 
600,000 


Amount 


Barnard Mfg. Co. 
Bourne Mills 
Border City Mfg. Co 
Chace Mills.. 


Charlton Mills 
Cornell Mills 
Davis Mills... 2,500,000 
Davol Mills...... 1,500,000 
Flint Mills.... 1,300,000* 
Granite Mills, pfd 312,500 
Granite Mills, com 312,500 
King Philip Mills 2,250,000 
Lincoln Mfg. Co. 2,250,000 
Luther Mfg. Co 525,000 
Laurel Lake Mills, pfd 300,000 
Laurel Lake Mills, com 600,000 
Merchants Mfg. Co ,500,000 
Narragansett Mills 600,000 
Osborn Mills 

Parker Mills, pfd 
Parker Mills, com 
Pilgrim Mills. 

Pocasset Mfg. Co 
Rich'd Borden Mfg. Co 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., pfd 
Shawmut Mfg.Co.,com 
Shove Mills 

Stafford Mills 

Stevens Mfg.Co 

Troy C. & W. Manuf'y 
Union Cotton Mfg. C 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weet Amo Mill 


$24,000 
25,000 
13,000 


33,750 
10,500 


id 


100,000 


,200,000 
, 200,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
250,000 
350,000 
200,000 
,000,000 
200,000 
300,000 
200,000 
to Flint M 
250.000 


24,000 


w= 


60,000 


18,000 


18,000 


» 850.000 


5! 160.000 ' 
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Industrial Rayon’s 
$693,598.37 Profit 


Increase of $10,330.20 Marks First 
Half of 1929, Rayon Corp. 


Announces 


The semi-annual report of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., as submitted to stockhold- 
ers on Aug. 5, by Hiram S. Rivitz, 
president, shows a net profit of $693,- 
598.37 for the first half of 1929, mark- 
ing an increase of $10,330.20, over the 
same period last year. In a statement 
summarizing the firm’s progress, Mr. 
Rivitz commented that “orders on hand 
assure the company of an even and con- 
tinued distribution of production from 
the Cleveland plant for the balance of 
the year.”” He added that the Indus- 
trial’s inventory on June 30 when the 
first half closed, was lower than it has 
been in years. 

Discussing the firm’s expansion pro- 
gram, Mr. Rivitz announced that the 
Cleveland plant has been enlarged to 
permit an additional annual output of 
600,000 Ib. The company’s new $4,300,- 
000 plant nearing completion at Coving- 
ton, Va., began production on Aug. 1, 
and began spinning yarn in the first 
unit on Aug. 8; the second unit goes 
into operation not later than Nov. 1. 
When the expansion program is com- 
pleted, the firm will have a combined 
output of 11,000,000 Ib. per year, based 
on 150 denier. 

“These added facilities” the president 
stated, “will enable us to produce a more 
diversified line of finer deniers and 
multiple filament yarn to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for finer yarn.” 


More Formal Fashions 
Forecast for Fall 


‘Fashions are now being forecast suc- 
cessfully months in advance,” said Amos 
Parrish, in opening the first session of 
the four-day Fashion Merchandising 
Clinic, held this week at the Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel, New York, for owners and 
executives of department stores, spe- 
cialty shops and chain store groups. 
More than 200 are attending. 

Women are going to look taller this 
fall because of changing fashions. More 
important, more elegant, more formal, 
Mr. Parrish reported, in discussing the 
fashion changes that are taking place. 
The new fall silhouette will give the ef- 
fect of height and long lines, particu- 
larly long lines from waist to hem. Short 
women will look taller. And the new 
silhouette is ideal for the tall woman. 

“The trend is toward a more formal 
way of living and dressing,” said Mr. 
Parrish. “More different types of cos- 
tumes are needed for women to be 
dressed correctly for different occasions. 
\ few vears costume was 
enough for daytime wear, one for eve- 
ning weat 
Tor 


avo 


one 


with perhaps an afternoon 


and a 
wear. Now there 
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The idea of Bare Legs appeals to women. But the 
effect, on themselves, does not please. So, enter 


the Bare Leg Stocking! 


Model K enables you to take advantage of this 
newest fashion .. . 


320 needle—300 needle. 


Deliveries of this machine can be made imme- 


diately. 
Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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KNIT GOODS 


1930 Bathing-Suits Stress Color 


Brilliant Hues Feature Women’s 
Lines — Men’s are Conservative 


NTEREST in the outerwear industry 

continued to center on the 1930 
bathing-suit lines, during the current 
week. Buyers were active in the New 
York market, visiting the various open- 
ings and inspecting the new offerings. 
No great amount of actual selling was 
reported by Worth Street representa- 
tives, though there was an abundance of 
inquiries. 

[he larger firms wrote a number of 
orders, the total of which they declared 
to be considerably ahead of last year 
at this time. The bulk of buying, how- 
ever, is not expected to develop for at 
least ten days, as both jobbers and re- 
tailers are still engaged on their pre- 
liminary task of “shopping” and compar- 
ing prices. 

One of the features of the new season 
in the bathing-suit industry was the 
strong tone of the market. Buyers 
talked very confidently of their expec- 
tations for a good turnover next year, 
and this assured spirit is expected to be 


reflected in their coming orders. The 
highly successful season just closing has 
put both buyers and sellers in good 
spirits and the trade looks for an even 
better turnover on the new lines. 


Inspection of several representative 
lines indicates that the chief trend in 
the 1930 bathing suit styles is toward 
gayer coloring effects in women’s gar- 
ments. There is no great difference 
in men’s suits, except that speed suits 
are given more attention than ever. 
'wo-piece suits, commonly supposed to 
be on the decline, continue to occupy a 
place of importance in the men’s new 
lines. The suits are conservative in 
tone, with blacks and navies predom- 
inating; there are also some attractive 
“club color” numbers; these suits have 
various color combinations, strictly mas- 
culine in tone—such, for instance, as 
gray and blue stripes. There are a few 
speed suits of extreme cut, but as a 
whole men’s bathing-suits are similar 
in cut to current styles. 

In the women’s numbers, however, 
color combinations are allowed to run 
rampant. There are all manner of 
brilliant combinations of tone, ombre 
tects and appliques prevailing. Two 

d three color designs are the most 
opular, and these are all very dashing 

appearance. There are strong con- 
rasts, such as yellow and black, orange 
and navy, and yellow and violet. White 
wits, with a brilliant broad stripe of 
right hues running slantwise across 


the breast also feature the new lines for 
women. In the conservative numbers, 
there are one-color suits of pastel shades. 

Prices, as announced, are consider- 
ably below those of 1929. The most 
popular women’s suits run from $6 to 
$7.50 retail; the men’s from $3.95 to $5. 

Knitters report a fair reorder busi- 
ness on current lines, but this call is 
rapidly waning. Mill production is now 
normal, and the plants are turning their 
attention largely to production of 1930 
lines. There was little of interest to 
report in the sweater field. Staples were 
still somewhat slow, considering the 
season, and fancies were in spotty 
demand. 


Fair Call Noted for 


Cotton Underwear 


Southern Buyers Active in New 
York Market—Heavies 


Also Moving 


Numerous southern underwear buyers 
were in the New York market during 
the last few days, and they placed a fair 
quantity of business for cotton numbers. 
Underwear factors also noted a steady 
demand for winterweights. This busi- 
ness was mostly for early delivery and 
was made up of small sized orders, the 
$1 and $1.50 suits being particularly 
favored. Speaking generally, all the 
popular and medium-priced lines seemed 
to be moving, though there was no ex- 
cess of interest shown. Buyers were in 
a “feeler” mood for the most part, and 
there were indications that both jobbers 
and retailers are waiting until the end 
of the month before covering. 

An interesting feature of the week 
was the early call for spring lines. 
Spring numbers normally do not excite 
any attention until after Labor Day, and 
little real buying is forthcoming until 
mid-September. This year, however, 
jobbers and retailers are more confident 
than usual. Several Worth Street factors 
said they had already written quite a 
few fair-sized orders. The quantity of 
business was not important in itself, 
but the early interest shown by the trade 
was viewed as a good omen for the 
coming season. The spring orders now 
being placed are mostly for December 
and January shipment. They cover the 
usual range of medium and lightweights ; 
shirts, 2-button athletic suits and short- 
sleeve suits were said to be favored in 
this range. 

The situation at mill end 


the was 
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normal. Current production is largely 
heavyweight, though there is consider- 
able output of rayon and cotton light- 
weight Jines to meet the current reorder 
business. It is not expected that spring 
production will be started extensively 
before November, as there will be few 
shipments of importance before January, 
1930. 


Softer Prices Spur 


Half-Hose Demand 


Fair Call for Fancies Reported, 
But Knitters Complain of 
Weak Market 


Che hosiery market, which has been 
discouragingly late, showed 
signs of picking up during the past 
week. Women’s lines, except for the 
popular “bare leg” novelty, were still 
rather quiet, but buyers placed a fair 
amount of business in the men’s half- 
hose division. This was due to a price 
weakening among producers of rayon 
numbers. 

The current interest in half-hose was 
quite general, and though mill men com- 
plained that prices were not satisfactory, 
nevertheless they admitted that they were 
glad to get the business. No real price 
strengthening is looked for before Labor 
Day, but it is expected that the normal 
increase of demand in September will 
serve to bolster up the market and bring 
prices to something like normal stand- 
ards. The larger mills were not affected 
by the weakness; these companies held 
to their list quotations for the most part, 
and though this stand cost them some 
business, it served as a brake on half- 
hose prices generally. 

There are further indications o 
concerted effort to popular 
hosiery as a fall line. Numerous knitters 
who were interviewed this week said 
that they thought the current big call 
for “bare leg” seamless has paved the 
way for at least a temporary revival of 
seamless hosiery as a fashion proposi- 
tion. Then, too, an important manu- 
facturer has announced a seamless lisle 
mercerized line of high quality hosiery 
at $9.75 a dozen to retail at $1.25 a pair. 
This firm expects seamless stockings to 
be in call this fall, and sees a good mar- 
ket for the new number. 

Other firms, as already announced are 
offering various all-silk seamless num- 
bers in the leading fall shades. To date, 
there has been no great demand for 
these numbers, but the knitters say it is 
too early to expect any real response. 
They are satisfied to wait until the 
summer “bare leg” hosiery boom has 
abated somewhat, before they begin to 
actively push the “seamless hosiery for 
fall” idea. These knitters are strongly 
of the opinion that women were educated 


slow of 


a 


f 
seamless 
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Knitters whose 
fabrics are readily accepted 
in the smartest shops find 
that Torrington Latch Nee- 
dles are a great production 
help. They are ideal needles 
for “* Big League” knitting. 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


he Jorrington (ompany 


Jorrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER @co.. LTD 
HERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 
FACTORIES AT 
TORRINGTON. CONN COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA AACHEN. GERMANY 


See slice 
——CATALOG——— 
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If it were only possible to place a 
Brinton Knitting Machine in every 
mill in the country, and let the own- 
ers compare the quality, speed and 
beauty of its out-put with any other 
machine—we would rest our case right 


there. 


Would you care to make this compar- 
ison? 


Let us send you full information 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 
FOREIGN AGENT>s 
Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
iustralia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook. Inc.. 50 Peking 
Road, Shanghai, China 





KNIT GOODS — Continued 


to the possibilities of seamless hosiery 
this summer by wearing the “bare leg”’ 
novelty hose, and that the same women 
will constitute a ready market for seam- 
less hosiery for fall, especially when that 
hosiery is available in the newest shades. 


Monarch Silk Co., Philadelphia, 
Moves to Larger Quarters 


The Monarch Silk Co., on Aug. 12, 
will move its plant and offices from 
1424 North Howard St., Philadelphia, 
to Coral and Hagert Sts., the same 
city. The firm announces that the: re- 
moval was made necessary by growth 
ot the business and that the new location 
permits them to extend their facilities. 


John M. Given Co. Opens 
San Francisco Office 


The John M. Given Co., hosiery 
manufacturers’ agents, of New York, 
have opened a branch office in San 
Francisco. This office is located at 22 
Battery St., and is in charge of Otto 
W. Mayer. The same firm also an- 
nounces that Ralph Isselhard has joined 
the organization and will be associated 
with Peter G. Fryer, at the Chicago 
office, 222 West Adams St. 


Chattanooga’s Interest in 
Exports Increasing 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Increasing 
interest in the export field is taken by 
Chattanooga textile men, according to 
Charles F. Hamilton, foreign trade 
agent who represents a number of man- 
ufacturers of the district. Mr. Hamilton 
declares that textile exports from 
Chattanooga have increased 100% in 
the last three years. 

The increasing interest in exports 
is reflected in the fact that Mr. Hamil- 
ton is steadily adding to his organiza- 
tion. Paul S. Mathis, formerly a well 
known freight man of this city, has 
joined Mr. Hamilton as head of the 
agency’s steamship department. 


1.C.C. Denies Lower Rate to 
Oversize Knit Goods Boxes 


WaAsuHIncTON, D. C.—The Interstate 


Commerce Commission has dismissed 
the petition of the National Knitted 
Outerwear Association for a reduction 
the freight classification rating on 
knit goods shipped in over-sized fiber 
board boxes. The present any-quantity 
rating in official (eastern), southern 
nd western territories is first class, 
us 20% if shipments are tendered in 
xes exceeding 70 united inches, which 
eans the sum of the length, width 
and height of the box. 
On behalf of the Federal Knitting 
lills, of Cleveland, O., the Association 
quested application of a straight first 
lass rating on knit goods in over- 
ed boxes not exceeding 85 united 
ches. The Commission held that there 


has been no case in which a rating as 
low as first class has been prescribed 
for any commodity combining the high 
value and low weight density of knit 
goods. A finding that it is unreason- 
able, as claimed by the Association, to 
subject the over-sized box to a higher 
rating ihan the standard box would 
compel a reduction in the rating that, 
according to the Commission, is not 
warranted by the record. 


C.1.T. Reports Most Prosperous 
Six Months in its History 


The most prosperous six months in 
its entire history is reported by the 
Commercial Investment Trust Corp. for 
the first half of 1929, when consolidated 
net profits available for dividends 
reached a new high record of $4,042,116, 
compared with $2,246,590 for the cor 
responding period last year. After 
payment of preferred dividends the 
earnings available for common dividends 
amounted to $3,650,891, equivalent to 
$5.59 per share on 653,509 shares, the 
average number outstanding during the 
six months, compared with $4.14 on 
443,500 shares for the same period last 
year. 

Mr. Ittleson revealed in his report that 
the volume of business of Commercial 
Factors Corp., a new C.I.T. unit created 
early this year to combine Peierls, 
3uhler & Co., Inc., and Fred’k Vietor 
& Achelis, Inc., exceeded the combined 
volume of the two companies for the 
six months period last year. 


Fall River Dividends 


Cotton mill dividends for third 
quarter, 1929, in Fall River, Mass., as 
reported by J. M. Haffards & Co., 
brokers, follow: 


Names of Corporations 


American Linen Co 
Arkwright Mills. . 


Capital Rate 
$800,000 0 
Sold to Private 
Interests 
1,250,000 
1,000,000 
1,800,000 
Sold to private 
interests 
1,200,000 
600,000 


Amount 


Barnard Mfg. Co 
Bourne Mills 
Border City Mfg. Co 
Chace Mills. 


Charlton Mills 
Cornell Mills 
Davis Mills 2,500,000 
Davol Mills.. 1,500,000 
Flint Mills 1,300,000* 
Granite Mills, pfd 312,500 
Granite Mills, com 312,500 
King Philip Mills ,250,000 
Lineoln Mfg. Co. 2,250,000 
Luther Mfg. Co 525,000 
Laurel Lake Mills, pfd 300,000 
Laurel Lake Mills, com 600,000 
Merchants Mfg. Co ,500,000 
Narragansett Mills 600,000 
Osborn Mills 

Parker Mills, pfd 
Parker Mills, com 
Pilgrim Mills. . 

Pocasset Mfg. Co 
Rich'd Borden Mfg. Co 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., pfd 
Shawmut Mfg.Co.,com 
Shove Mills 

Stafford Mills 

Stevens Mfg.Co 

Troy C. & W. Manuf'y 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 


$24,000 
25,000 
13,000 


33,750 
10,500 


, 100,000 


, 200,000 
,200,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
250,000 
350,000 
,200,000 
,000,000 
,200,000 j 
300,000 ( 
,200,000 1h 
Sold to Flint Mills 
1,250,000 0 


24,000 


60,000 


18,000 
18,000 


$35,850,000 $226,250 


An average of 0.631% on invested capital 
*Capital increased from $1,160,000 
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Industrial Rayon’s 
$693.598.37 Profit 


Increase of $10,330.20 Marks First 
Half of 1929, Rayon Corp. 
Announces 


[he semi-annual report of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., as submitted to stockhold 
on Aug. 5, by Hiram S. 
president, shows a net profit 
598.37 for the first half of 1929, mark 
an $10,330.20, over the 
same period last year. In a 
summarizing the firm’s progress, Mr 
Rivitz commented that “orders on hand 
assure the company of an even and con 
tinued distribution of production from 
the Cleveland plant for the bala 
the year.” He added that the 1 
trial’s inventory on June 30 when tl 
first half closed, was lower tl 
been in years. 


ers Rivitz, 


of $693.,- 
ing increase Ol 


statement 


lan it has 


Discussing the firm’s expansion pro 
Mr. Rivitz announced that the 
Cleveland plant has been enlarged to 
permit an additional annual 
600,000 Ib. The company’s new $4,300, 
000 plant nearing completion at Coving- 
ton, Va., began production on Aug. 1, 
and began spinning yarn in the first 
unit on Aug. 8; the second unit goe 
into operation not than Nov. 1 
When the expansion program is 
pleted, the firm will have 
output of 11,000,000 Ib. 
150 denier 

“These added facilities” the president 
stated, “will enable us to produce a more 
diversified 


gram, 


output of 


later 
com 
combined 
per year, based 


on 


line of finer deniers and 
multiple filament yarn to meet the ever 


varn 


increasing demand for finer 


More Formal Fashions 
Forecast for Fall 


“Fashions are now being forecast suc- 
cessfully months in advance,” said Amos 
Parrish, in opening the first session of 
the four-day Fashion Merchandising 
Clinic, held this week at the Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel, New York, for owners and 
executives of department spe 
cialty and chain store groups. 
More than 200 are attending. 

Women are going to look taller this 
fall because of changing More 
important, more elegant, more formal, 
Mr. Parrish reported, in discussing the 
fashion changes that are taking place. 
The new fall silhouette will give the ef- 
of height and long lines, particu 
larly long lines from waist to hem. Short 
women will look taller. And the new 
silhouette is ideal for the tall woman. 


stores, 


she ps 


fashions. 


fect 


“The trend is toward a more formal 
way of living and dressing,” Mr. 
Parrish. “More different types of cos- 
tumes are needed for women to be 
dressed correctly for different occasions. 
A few years costume was 
enough for daytime wear, one for eve 
ning wear, with perhaps an afternoon 
dress for formal and a cos- 
tume for active sports wear. Now there 
are distinctive subdivisions of h of 
these groups.” 


said 
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The Style-wise 
Designer 


of fine worsteds and woolens knows that 
decorations made from our spun silk mean 
satisfaction to his customers and profits for 


his mill. 


100% Pure Silk 


Silk in its most economical form 


(peeeee—<{> PEPE errr 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence,RI. » = = ~ MMaAvisON AVENUE 
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Cottons, Quiet but 
Firm, Await Report 


Sellers Warn Against Relaxing Pres- 
ent Curtailed Schedules if 


Betterment Is to Continue 


On Thursday, Aug. 8, the Govern- 
ment issued the cotton crop report as of 
Aug. 1, showing an estimated crop of 
15,543,000 bales and condition of 69.6% 

For over a week prior to this report, 
the cotton piece goods markets had 
been relatively quiet with buyers hesi- 
tant about placing new business until 
more definite news of cotton was in 
hand. Continued firmness was much in 
evidence, however, and was doubly im- 
pressive in view of the limited amount 
of trading. Although print cloth sales 
in some centers were of fair volume, 
sales for the market were stated to be 
below production. Sheeting sales were 
smaller than for the previous week, but 
still about equalled production. 

It has recently come to light that cur- 
tailment, especially among makers of 
narrow sheetings, was much greater 
than was thought at the outset, and has 
been the means of enabling mills to gain 
more adequate return. Sellers state that 
print cloths now show a small profit, but 
sheetings are just about “out of the 
red” and on a cost basis. 

There is always the inclination when 
business shows a bit of improvement for 
mills to relax curtailment plans. <A 
betterment is in evidence but is not 
widespread enough to justify any re- 
laxation of present plans. Sellers are 
ef one mind that production should be 
continued on the present basis for the 
balance of the summer and into the early 
fall if any measure of relief is to be 
afforded the industry. It is felt that 
the rather bitter experience of sheet- 
ing mills over the last year will prove 
to be the upholding factor in the 

tuation. 


Print Cloths: Sales for the market as 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Aug. 7 July 31 Aug. 8, 1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y... 18.95¢ 19. 20¢ 20. 40c 
Print Cloths 


5he 
7hec 


27 -in., 
38}-in 


64x60, 7.60 
64x60, 5.35 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 Bie 
39 -in., 72x75, 4.25 he 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 10}-10}c 10}- Ole 


Brown Sheetings 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 Bic 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 10?c 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 8c 


5he 51-6e 
7ke 73-8e 
8}- ae Bie 
Vic 
10jc 


8hc 9-9le 
10%e 103c 
i Bic 


8ic 
7ic 


Pajama Checks 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 9e 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 7ic 


Miscellaneous 


Me 


22-23%¢ 
9c 


10c 


Drills, 37-in., aye. 
Denims, 2 20.” 
lickings, 8-oz. . 
Standard prints .. 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in. ... 


10}c 


17e 
22-23k¢ 
Ihe 


10c 


FABRICS 


a whole were below producticn but 
sellers showed no inclination to deviate 
from recent higher quotations. One of 
the most active numbers during the week 
was 60x48s for spot and nearby de- 
livery. A large part of the business was 
placed at 64c., but toward the close of 
the week this had been raised to 6c. 

Sheetings: This market was firm but 
quieter than the week previous. For the 
first time in months, several styles are 
scarce for quick delivery and many mills 
are sold ahead for the next two months. 
One of the scarcest numbers in the list 
was the 40 in., 48x44s, 3.75 yd. which 
was selling at 8ic., an advance of 
3c. from the low. 

Finished Goods: In a few centers 
towels, blankets and bedspreads were 
the week’s best sellers. Spreads quieted 
down somewhat from the recent spurt 
but orders of good size were still com- 
ing in. It was stated that one of the 
most important mills is sold up for the 
next six months. 


Wool Goods Quiet 
Pending the Opening rg 


Some Early Season Business on 
Regular Lines—Summer 
Goods Active 


The wool goods market experienced 
a rather quiet time last week with sum- 
mer goods furnishing the greatest part 
of the activity. In a few centers some 
early season business has been placed 
on regular goods lines of popular priced 
worsteds and tweeds. 

Overcoatings staged one of their 
flurries of interest but even now the 
trend is somewhat obscure. Sellers 
know that blues will be big sellers and 
likewise know that fancies will be 
wanted as well, but what patterns will 
be in demand is still the question. Chin- 
chillas are expected to give a good 
account of themselves again this year 
in the women’s wear field. At the out- 
set of the season many were of the 
opinion that the increasing interest in 
fleeces would serve to curtail chinchilla 
sales. Chinchilla manufacturers do not 
subscribe to this and point out that last 
year it was not until the end of August 
that the demand for their fabrics started, 
and a duplication of this is looked for 
this season. 

In certain women’s wear houses there 
has been a steadily growing demand for 
tweeds for next spring. A revival of 
interest in wool fabrics for women and 
improved styling are given as reasons. 

At the outset of the current week 
further staple openings were announced 
at the same level as established by the 
American Woolen Co, Many say that 
these quotations are lower than the 
intrinsic value of the cloths and that a 
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firmer wool market may result in an 
upward revision later on. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., have named 
the following prices on their men’s wear 
staples. 

Fall 
Style 
Royal 

5,000 
Peace 
Dale 

863 j 87) 

864 00 

865 ; 25 


4) 
870.. 023 


Broadsilk Demand 


Favors ; Spanish Note 


These Lines Due For Active Fall, 
Belief of Some Factors 

Velvets Still Moving 

demand for 


parent and panne, 
the broadsilk 


Che 


velvets, both tran 
continued to feature 
market during the past 
week, here was also an increasing 
interest manifest in fabrics exploiting 
the Spanish motif. The Spanish theme 
has been growing in popularity during 
recent weeks, and there are indications 
that this note will be outstandingly im- 
portant in the fall demand. Numerous 
of the leading weavers stress the Spanish 
suggestion variously in their fall lines; 
there are brilliant orange-and-black com- 
binations, flame tones and more subdued 
russets. One producer who offers a 
series of Spanish prints reports that 
they are in active call; other factors 
forecast a big turnover in num- 
bers before Christmas. 

Staples were active during the week, 
the call being for crepes to blend with 
the popular sheer velvet numbers; buy- 
ing is mostly spot. All-over crepes are 
quiet, as are the chiffon lines. 

Velvets: Steady demand, despite hot 
weather, taken as indicating very active 
September. Prints still slow. Prefer 
ence divided between Autumn colors and 
pastel shades. Deliveries early 

Mixtures: Silk-and-wool ; 
slower. Spotty call, 
basis. 

Crepes: Staples food, 
designs are backward. 

Metals: Continued interest, 
steady call for conservative 
terns. Demand chiefly 
shipment. Deliveries 1 
firm. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: 
TIoN—Increased output of sheer velvets, 
also pannes; no indication of accumula- 
production just covers book- 
Hours of operation mostly normal. 

DELIVERIES—Normal, but cutters are 
beginning to press mills for early ship- 
ment of velvets. 

SENTIMENT—Hesitant. 
end-August 
season. 


these 


to spot. 
somewhat 
mostly on future 
but all-over 
with 
floral pat 
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An Exceptionally 
Efficient 


Machine 


HIS Portable 

Foot Power Sew- 
ing Machine has 
earned itself a reputa- 
tion for economy in 
hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to 
operate and capable of 
attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used 
in various parts of 
the mill, principally 
in the dyehouse, 
bleachery and print 
room, for sewing 
Woolen, Cotton, 
Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, 
wet or dry. Sewing 
Head operates with- 
out arm or connection. 


Write for details. 


Improved 
“Master” 
Foot Power 
Sewing 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 
MACHINE CO. 
76 Lafayette St. 
SALEM, MASS. 


MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ACCOUNTANTS ENGINEERS 


BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 


CONSULTANTS 


on 


TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURING 


Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes 


Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger 


320 Broadway New York City 


L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 
271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





We Know Virginia 


Orr engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 
Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. — 


Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for our latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 


TALBOT MILLS 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
THOMAS TALBOT CLARKE, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


Trade Mark Keg 
U. 8 NEW YORK—BOSTON 


8. Pat. Office 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.,, Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


ANGLE STEEL 
EQUIPMENT for 
FACTORY and OFFICE 
Send for Catalog “C” 
Angle Steel Stool Co. 


Plainwell, Mich., U. S. A. No. 1018 
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New Bedford Shares Dull 


Average Price Lowest 
in History of the Market 


New Beprorp, Mass. 

HE New Bedford mill share market 

continues to be irregular in trend, 
as alter registering a slight gain toward 
the end of July, issues generally are 
weakening a little in keeping with con- 
ditions that usually prevail during vaca- 
tion periods. The present average price 
of 25 of the most active stocks in the 
New Bedford mill share market is ap- 
proximately 47. This average is the 
lowest in the history of New Bedford 
mills, and the lack of confidence that 
was generated during the long strike of 
ast year has never been overcome. 

Reports of some of the cotton mill 
corporations for the first half of the year 
have been more encouraging, but ap- 
parently not sufficient to induce buying 
of shares to any appreciable extent. The 
depreciation has not been confined to 
mills that have not been paying divi- 
dends for some time, but has also been 
noticeable among plants that have been 
operating at a profit and making regular 
lisbursements to stockholders. 

As showing the manner in which 
New Bedford stocks have depreciated 
this year, Soule has sold in the last few 
days at 103 and 102, with Quissett com- 
mon now selling for a little better than 
50. Quissett paid $8 yearly for the past 
six years, previous to which the dis- 
hursement ranged from $8 to $58 in 
ash, to say nothing of a 60 percent 
stock dividend in 1922. Wamsutta has 
ranged between 32 and 38 for the past 
month, with Nashawena selling around 
the same levels. 


Financial Notes 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., and Clinton, Mass., for 
the six months ended June 30 last re- 
ports net profit after all charges includ- 
ng depreciation and taxes of $883,730, 
equivalent after preferred dividends to 
$3.33 a share on the common stock. 
For the first six months of 1928 the 
net profit similarly figured was $985,595, 

$3.75 a share on the common. Net 
working capital as of June 30 last 
mounted to $11,822,900, as compared 
vith $11,156,126 on June 30, 1928, an 
nerease of $666,774. 

The American Thread Co., New York 
City, reports net profit after all charges 

$1,710,941 for the year ended 
March 31 last, as compared with 
$2,253,090 for the preceding year. 

The Collins & Aikman Corp., cocton, 
\k and woolen goods, Philadelphia, 

.. for the quarter ended May 31 last, 


reports net profit, after all charges and 
inventory write-off, of $329,416; this 
compares with a net for similar period 
of 1928 of $94,520. 

The Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me., 
has declared quarterly dividend of $2 a 
share, payable August 15 to stock of 
record August Ist. ‘This places the 
stock on an annual basis of $8, against 
$6 previously. 

Recapitalization plan of Gosnold Mills 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., was approved 
almost unanimously at special meeting 
of stockholders. Immediately afterward 
Gosnold Mills Corp. was organized to 
take over affairs of the company, with 
Henry H. Crapo as president and Allen 
Barrows, present treasurer, continuing 
in office. Charles L. Harding, president 
of the old corporation, was elected a 
member of the board of directors. 
Recapitalization calls for issuance of 
$330,000 in sinking fund 7% seven-year 
notes. Profits for the first six months 
of the year were reported to be about 
$200,000 before depreciation and federal 
taxes. 

Minority stockholders of the Nonquitt 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., who brought 
proceedings to enjoin the corporation 
from following out the directors’ plan 
for a reorganization and purchase of 250 
looms to go into the cloth business, have 
decided that the best interests of the 
corporation call for a thorough trial of 
the directors’ plan with the cooperation 
of all the shareholders. Accordingly, 
they have discontinued their proceedings 
and Hugh W. Ogden, counsel for the 
stockholders’ protective committee, has 
been added to the board of directors tak 
ing the place of Henry W. Bliss. If the 
plan is not successful after a thorough 
trial, the directors will recommend liqui 
dation of the business. 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill 


Ludlow.... 

York 

Union Mills 
Merrimack Mfg. com 
Great Falls. . 

Ipswich, pfd 

Sharp, com..... 

Bates 

American Mfg. com 
Plymouth Cordage 
Lancaster, com 

U.S. Worsted, com \ 
U. 8. Worsted, 2d pfd. { 
Boott 

Pepperell 

Lancaster, pfd 
Fairhaven, com 
Roxbury Carpet, com 
Roxbury Carpet, pfd 
Suncock, com 


Par Price Chge 
1613 7 
100 12 

100 18 

100 173 

100 1 

100 543 

100 1 lot 

100 §=95—-96 

100 52 

100 93 

= 14 

100 } 

100 | 1 lot 
100 125% 
100 98 
100 12} 
100 60c 
100 3 
100 20 
100 20) 


Total 


British Celanese Statement 


difficulties of 
the 


the known 
last 


Celanese, 


In view of 
trading during 
of British Ltd., year 
endéd Feb. 28, 1929, have been awaited 
with great interest. It is now 
that the trading profit for 
amounted to £1,238,905 against 
212 in the previous twelve months 


year, accounts 


tor the 
disclosed 
the year 
£1.643,- 
The 
net profit after providing for debenture 
and bond interest, royalties and part re 

search expenditure amounted to £326,- 
909 against £864,888. After 
(23,754 (against £57,265) 

mutation of royalties and 
(against £378,260) for depreciation, 
there remains, with the amount brought 
forward from the last accounts, £532,- 
517. The dividends on the preference 
shares up to Oce. 31, 1928 
£272,797, leaving £259,720 (against 
£301,862) to carry forward Out of 
this however, there has since 
been paid the preference dividend up to 
April 30, 1929 and. the actual undis- 
tributed balance is therefore £137,387. 
The board in their report refer to the 
adverse trading conditions, and also to 
the fact that practically no benefit had 
been felt during the year under review 
from the recent large addition expendi- 
ture. They also state that the 
close of the financial year. monthly 
profits have steadily increased 


allowing 
for 
£200,000 


com- 


absorb 


amount, 


since 


Little Change in South 


Cuar.otTe, N. C., Aug. 3. 
mon and preferred stocks of southern 
cotton mills did not show any change. 

The weekly summary as compiled by 
R. S. Dickson & Co. shows that the 
average in bid price of 25 of the most 
stocks closed for 


aS com 1 


—— t ‘om- 


active common 


week at 91.12 


the 


pared witl 
close of 91.60 for the previous 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “* Public Sale” are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 

Public 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am., Mfy., pfd. 64 04 67 
Am. Wool, pfd 43 
Amoskeag .... 16 
Androscoggin...... 75 ) 70 
Arlington... aes a 29 3] 
Bates 96 100 
Berkshire Associates 40 
Bigelow-Htfd., com 97 
Boott ile hee 125% 129 
Edwards vow 85 89 
Esmond, pfd ‘ 99 102 
Farr Alpaca 103 
Great Falls 3 
Hamilton Woolen coke | 44 
Hill ‘ ‘ f 23 
Ipswich, pfd a ata 5 53 56 

wrence , ‘ 69 

Ludlow Asso. 

Merrimack, com. ; 

Nashua, com... . ; 50 
Nashua, pfd.... 82 
Naumkeag. . 4 98 
Otis. . 33 
Pacific 
Pepperell....... 
Plymouth Cordage. . . 
York.. : 
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FACTS 
in Hosiery Drying 


AAA 
If you manufacture 
Fine Silk Hosiery you will find 
Paramount Equipment 


almost indispensable for securing 
superior and quality finishing 
AAA 


The many exclusive features 
and refinements that produce 


Pe rfect Boa rding 


will be found only in 


Paramount Forms 


A AA 


If you do not use 
Paramount Equipment 
we will demonstrate 


without obligation on your part 
this method of 


Improved Finishing 
that is used by more mills 


than the combined total 
of mills using all other methods 


AAA 


Paramount Forms for 
Perfection in Finishing 


AAA 


PARAMOUNT 


Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
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FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 


PU Ae See eeeeseeseeneseeeeeeessseseseseseee 
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Y 


ou may send me on 
$5 
10 days 


from the author: 

RAW SILK 
AND THROWIN 
AAC ag 


this book 
was written to help 
advance the cause 
of better practice in 
the industry and 
through better prac- 
tice create a stronger 
and better 
ae seen 


an Oe 


nel | 


indus- 


Raw Silk and Throwing 


By WARREN P. SEEM 
198 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $5.00 


THOROUGH discussion of the measuring, classi- 
A fying and disposition of raw silk, of manufactur- 

ing efficiency in raw silk throwing and of the wage 
system and rates of production in this field. The book 
contains a mine of information and is written from the 
practical as well as the technical angle. It contains those 
principles of scientific management which can be best 
applied in operation in the throwing of raw silk thread. 
This book is written to advance the cause of better prac- 
tice in the industry, and as a guide for those who aim to 
make the silk business a life work. 


MAIN SECTIONS 


I. Measuring, Classifying, and Disposition of Raw Silk. 
Il. Studies of Manufacturing Efficiency. 
Ill. Wage System and Production. 


The author’s methods of measuring the qualities of raw silks 
have been given practical application for years in the problems 
met in knitting and weaving. They are not only dependable but 
are highly important to those interested in the throwing of raw 
silk thread and to all users of raw and thrown silks. 


The book contains many anecdotes from the author's wide expe- 
rience that illustrate a variety of mill problems and their solu- 
tion. They form concrete examples of effective factory manage- 
ment that every reader will find of help in meeting his own 
peculiar problems. 


See this book Free 


It is a mine of practical information on raw silk and throwing 
Just mail the coupon and a copy will be sent you on approval 
for 10 days. There is no obligation to purchase. You merely 
agree to return the book or remit for it at the end of ten days. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

10 days’ approval Seem—-RAW SILK AND THROWING 
agree to remit for the book or to return it postpaid wittir 
secure books on approval write plainly and fill in a 


00 postpaid. I 


of receipt To 


lines. ) 


Name . 


Home 


Address 


City and State 


Name 


of Company 


Occupation 


(Books sent on approval to 


retail purchasers in U. S. and Canada only.) 


T.W. 8-1 











AMERICAN 


YARN & PROCESSING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


High Grade Combed and Carded 
All Counts and Put-ups 


Sales Representatives 
For Northern States and Canada 


WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. H. B. KETCHUM H. B. ROBIE 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia Mgr. Exporting Dept. 
Chicago, Reading, Pa., Utica, N. Y. Mt. Holly, N. C. 


For Southern Territory 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. TOM MOORE DAVID WHITEHURST R. D. MCDONALD 
Louisvi 502-3 Provident Bldg. 409 Parkway 924 James Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. High © Poi nt, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


ie, 
y ‘ 


Yp- Fror the the Cottou to the Kuitter” 
on 


7. 


Copyright, 1922. A. Y. & P. Ce. 
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| 
| Comsep PEE er: Fine Single 


“Special” Yarns of: 


Johnston Mfg. Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 
8's to 26's 


Monroe Mills Company 


Monroe, N. C. 
38's to 40's 


Union Mills Company 


Monroe, N. C. 
26's to 40's 


Knit Goods Manufacturers—Foremost specialists 
in their lines labeled these yarns “SPECIAL”, 
because they’re different. 


Unified management, which enforces selection of 
a specific grade and staple of cotton, rigid 
standards of workmunship and finish, gives 
assurance that Fabrics produced from them 
instantly pass the Buyer’s closest scrutiny. 





Specify them by name—Accept no Substitute! 


JOHNSTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Mercerized—Combed—Carded 


COTTON YARNS 


New York Philadelphia Chattanooga 
Charlotte Chicago Reading 








Waterman Currier €& Co. 


INCORPORATED 

BOSTON NEW YORK 
78 Chauncy 8t. 
CHICAGO UTICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
40 Worth Bt. 1600 Arch St. 


READING 
300 W. Adams 8t. Mayro Bidg. Am. Casualty Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 
Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 


Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 





J. H. SEPARK 4d. L. GRAY 
Seec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 26s to 120s—single and ply for 
CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING 
and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3 and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


We are using weavers knots throughout our process 
of manufacture both in single and ply yarns. 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BRANCHES 
Gastonia Philadelphia 


Henderson- Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


—_——1Oyr a— 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment 
of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded— 
Cones and Skeins 


8s to 16s plied— 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 


22s to 30s single— 
Cones and Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
9905 North 59 


- 


OED LD OLD OLD OLD CLP OLD OLP OLD OLD OLD CLP OMP LP CLP OMP COMP OLD LP 
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COTTON YARNS 


A Waiting Market in Yarns 


Scant Buying in Face of 
Government Crop Report 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HILE waiting for the cotton re- 
port which came out on Thurs- 
day, consumers of cotton yarns were 
expected to do practically no buying, 
and in this respect there was no disap- 
pointment among sellers. There was 
manifest during the waiting period 
willingness to take on small lots of spot 
carded yarns at substantial recessions 
from the list. Heavy weight underwear 
manufacturers let such an impression get 
out in the trade, and there were signif- 
icant inquiries from several divisions in 
the weaving trades. 

\bout the only evidence of a stiffen- 
ing in prices was a mark-up of 4c. for 
30s-2 warps, making the range for the 
present 394 to 40c. Sales of fair size 
lots are reported to have been entered 
by one or two houses on the basis of 
39c. for prompt delivery. A few buyers 
were quoted as representing that late 
last week they were able to get a price 


average quality was available this week 
for less than 39, and it is understood to 
have been possible to get 40c. for spot 
yarn from spinners in good repute for 
standards. It is the impression in the 
trade that 30s-2 warps for at once ship- 
ment are not plentiful. They are harder 
to locate than 20s-2 and are 4c. higher, 

proportionately, as a trading proposition. 


Tape Mills Take Yarns 


The carded group has been meeting 
fair call for yarns from the tape and 
other narrow fabric interests, while de- 
mand from the plush trades has dwin- 
dled. Lack of interest in most lines of 
cotton piece goods, as reported by 
wholesalers, is reflected in a comparative 
standstill in the types of yarn ordinarily 
taken for such lines, and continued re- 
quests for deferred shipments of yarns 
are viewed as a reflex of slack conditions 
among mills. Thus it transpires that 
not a little contract yarn that should be 


Some few local houses state deliveries 
of yarn from southern mills are on occa- 
sion delayed by reason of spinners hav- 
ing curtailed production. The general 
belief is, however, that curtailment is 
more widespread in imagination than as 
an actuality. 3ut this week, pending 
the government report of crop condition, 
spinners, regardless whether stocked or 
running plants on orders, were not so 
eager for business that they were dis- 
posed to offer or grant concessions. So, 
it was held, the week’s low stage of 
business could not be construed as an 
index of probable market conditions a 
week or two hence. 

It is stated as a that several 
manufacturers have orders for 
which they have not covered with yarns, 
hesitant to buy at current prices. From 
which it was inferred a shading to the 
bare bone would not have influenced 
them to place orders, and it was con- 
ceded that no manufacturer not in dire 
need of yarn would be swerved by a 
modest shading. As sellers insist the 
effect of the crop report had been dis- 
counted a week in advance, no drastic 


change in the situation was foreseen. 


fact 
goods 


Expect Combed Yarn Improvement 


It appears that during a period some 


of 384c. While this is credited by some 


in consuming hands still is in spinners’ 
sellers, it was doubted that any yarn of 


weeks ago when combed yarn prices 
warehouses. 


were being hammered, a fair amount of 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav'g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 
According to Quality 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 
$0. ‘- am 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 


$0.46 $0.49 
$0. 344-$0. 344 Sh. ae 
36 - .36$ 


: : . 564 
.37}- 38 . 584 90s-2...... 
-384- 39 623 100s-2 
3t- .33 SINGLES 
, 30s 
38) $0.39 ee con, 41 388... 
5 404 Head < o 40s... 
ae 44 Wet ccuns 
33 = eS ee ae a 60s. ; 
34-, i. : : SeatecGss.ofuen , ; Was .ois 2 
3H ; 50s-2 . a .4 80s... 
we . ; MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
$0.66 -$0.67 80s-2.... $I. 12 
.67 68 


Mere.Tw. 


60s-2.... 
70s-2.... 
80s-2.... 


40s extra ‘quality. 

TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
$0. ly 31 
31§- .32 


. .32}- 


40s extra quality. . 458-2... 
50s-2 
WARPS a 


COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 
TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND 4PLY 


—Peeler—— 


. 384- 
39 - 
‘$e Sakelarides-— 
135 - ae ie Average Best Average Best 


8s- 3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, . 28; white, . 30; be ceveees $0.55 ~$0.57 $0.62 -$0.63 $0. 86 
—._ Resianteees ae a 8 89 


: Se ‘ ‘ ‘ 92 
HOSIERY CONES (FRAME SPUN) a . ‘ ; be 
$0. 334-$0. . . ; 
344-3 - . 
.354- . 
. 363- Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
.37}- close of business, Aug. 7. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
os less specifically note For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 79 
.46 - For staple cotton prices, see page 8! 





ar 
30s extra quality.. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


MAIN OFFICE 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum St. 432 Fourth Ave. 418 Franklin St. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. NEW YORK READING, PA. 


323 So. Franklin St. James Building 52 Chauncy St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. BOSTON, MASS. 


Westaway Building, HAMILTON, CANADA 


MILLS 
CHESTER, PA. BELMONT, N. C. 


Representatives in All the Principal Countries of the World 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 


nearby delivery business was placed with 
independent spinners. This is said to 
account for the absence of buying now 
and during the last two weeks. A re- 
sumption of interest among consuming 
mills is regarded as certain to be not 
long deferred. It may be seen in a 
week and perhaps not for six-weeks, say 
sellers. One large concern states that 
during the two weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the March advance in combed 
prices it sold as much yarn as in any 
six weeks since that time, and that de- 
liveries now are being held up by mer- 
cerizers and consumers of gray yarn. 
This tallies with statements by represen- 
tative mercerizing interests. 

Mercerizers state that the market 
shows no change in sentiment, prices, 
shipments or new business. Last week 
there was a spurt in deliveries, reach- 
ing considerable magnitude, but develop- 
ments this week indicate that it carried 
no particular significance. In the pre- 
vious week, it is recalled, a few carded 
yarn houses reported an improvement in 
deliveries. In that case also it simply 
was momentary, in line with the gen- 
erally jerky condition of the market for 
ill classes of cotton yarns. 


Durene Label Gaining 
Accepiance 


Wider use of the Durene label on 
underwear and hosiery, together with 
greater distribution of products carrying 
the label identifying this yarn, was re- 
ported by Byron G. Moon, merchandis- 
ing director of the Durene Association 
of America, at a meeting of the adver- 
tising committee, it was announced this 
week. The session was given over 
to a review of developments in the 
merchandising-advertising campaign re- 
cently inaugurated by the organization. 

It was brought out that L. R. Breslin, 
special representative of the association, 
has devoted the last two weeks to calls 
on eastern manufacturers authorized to 
employ the Durene label, as well as pro- 
ducers not yet licensed, for the purpose 
of further acquainting them with the 
organization’s aims and objects and to 
show them how the program can be fol- 
lowed to their individual advantage. 
Mr. Breslin reported a splendid recep- 
tion from the trade and stated that three 
more important underwear mills have 
fallen in line and will use the Durene 
mark. 

The advertising activity was discussed 
at length and the opinion was voiced 
that by the time consumer copy begins 
‘ippearing in consumer magazines in 
October, national distribution of Durene 
underwear and hosiery will have been 
effected. 

Committee members present were 
George H. Ellis of Dixie Mercerizing 
(o.; J. S. Verlenden, of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co.. and J. P. Holt 
! Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


Yarns Await Crop Estimate 


Prices Fairly Firm in Dull Market 
But No Buying Ahead 


Boston—A limited interest in weaving 
yarns of staple counts was seen during 
the week but pending the issuance of the 
crop estimate business in bulk has been 
absent and there has been but little buy- 
ing ahead even though some factors have 
been willing to contract on many staple 
counts at prices well below current level. 
Sentiment in the market is decidedly 
bearish and has had no little influence 
in bringing the market to a near sta- 
tionary position until the crop estimate 
announced as 15,543,000 bales on Thurs- 
day, becomes common property. 

Cotton spinning in its immediate ac- 
tivities is affected only on the surface by 
the fluctuations of cotton. Mills buy 
from hand to mouth from time to time 
but their operations as a whole are on 
a more solid price basis, their substan- 
tial raw material purchases being pro- 
tected by hedging in most cases. The 
appearance of the first crop estimate of 
the season is nevertheless an event of 
importance and as opinion is unques- 
tionably bearish an unexpectedly bullish 
twist to the government report would 
surely start something. 

Spinners for some time have been re 
luctant to sell below cost. Consider- 
able curtailment of production has taken 
place in recent weeks and a lower cot- 
ton basis might be of further advan- 
tage although there are more than two 
sides to this question. The production 
of yarns for the first five months of the 
year, judging from the large consump 
tion of cotton, has been enormous and 
while the price of cotton in the imme- 
diate future is a factor of importance it 
is less so marketwise than the continua- 
tion or otherwise of an over-production 
of these semi-manutactures of the cot 
ton industry. 


Yarns Await Report 


Firmness of Spinners Precludes 
Trading 


New Yorx.—For the week prior to 
issuance of the Government crop report, 
cotton yarn trade was dull. Spinners 
stated that it was next to impossible to 
get business at prices quoted unless the 
consumer was in absolute need of yarn 
and very few of them were in that con- 
dition. There does exist, in the estima- 
tion of several, the opportunity of secur- 
ing big business, but it would involve 
selling short which might prove to be 
dynamite in the long run. 

Business has been stifled further by 
the extremely firm attitude of spinners, 
making it an impossibility to get on a 
trading basis with a potential buyer. 
The high basis for cotton has proved a 
two-sided factor in this strong attitude. 
It is impossible for 
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a spinner to buy 


cotton at the present basis, sell the yarn 
at current figures and get an even break. 
On the other side of the picture are 
those who gambled on a stock of cotton 
when lower. Their raw cotton now 
shows them a profit and they can turn 
it over at small expense or trouble. Why 
then should they go to the expense of 
manufacturing and selling, only to come 
out a little better than even? 

The insulating trade has been in the 
market in a small way, purchasing on a 
day-to-day basis, wanting quick deliv- 
eries. Some time ago the webbing and 
towel weaving trades bought liberally 
for delivery for July-August-September, 
and at present are not interested in the 
higher quotations. 

The combed yarn trade from all re- 
ports has not seen any material change 
recently. Small to fair sized orders are 
placed calling for quick shipment, but 
there is nothing that could be termed a 
buying movement. Several find that the 
buyer’s main interest is in price, which 
leads sellers to believe that this interest 
may be turned in orders after the report 
has been thoroughly digested. Even so, 
certain factors are of the opinion that 
there will be no large or sustained action 
until toward the close of the month 


Seasonal Dullness in 
Yarns at Chattanooga 
CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—Seasonal 


ness again 
ket during 


dull- 
featured the local yarn mar- 
the week ending on August 
3. There were no changes of interest 
during the week. In fact brokers here 
do not expect any material improvement 
in the demand varns for 
weeks or until there is more 
data on the cotton yield. 

Thrown silk is still at the old figures. 
Double extra is offered here at $5.60 a 
pound. In the carded field, 10s are 
offered at 30 to 3le and 20s at 324 to 
334c. 


for 


several 
definite 


In the mercerized line 60s-2 are quot- 
ed at 87c with 80s-2 at $1.12 and 20s-2 
at 65c. Combed singles are still being 
offered at 42 to 43c for 18s and 77 to 79c 
for 70s. 


J. A. Todd Warns Against 
Shortening Cotton Staple 


Austin, TeEx.—John A. Todd, inter- 
national cotton authority of Liverpool, 
England, in an address before some 
3,000 farmers attending the Farmer’s 
Short Course at the Texas Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, struck a note of 
high interest when he declared that the 
British endeavoring, and with 
growing success, to spread cotton pro- 
duction over other parts of the world. 

He stated that American cotton is 
losing in length of staple, while length 
of staple is increasing in other cotton- 
producing sections of the world. This 
shortening of the staple is especially 
noticeable in Texas, where the large 
production of cotton of the half-and- 
half variety should occasion serious 
concern. 
“Fluctuation in 


are 


the volume of the 
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Old Man Par 


Par is a hard taskmaster. Scores 
of mill men know that Cannon Yarns 
come consistently close to achieving 
it—year in and year out. An organ- 
ization with this tremendous selec- 
tive cotton buying power, offering a 
full range of counts and put-ups, is 
a decided asset nowadays. May we 
figure with you? 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC, 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utiea, N. Y. 
Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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tandard 


MERCERIZED YARN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PINNING — we emphasize this word because yarn 
that is properly spun, with the uniformly correct 
twist, free from slubs, makes better fabric or hosiery. 


Standard Yarn—natural, bleached, mercerized and dyed 
—every process carried on in our own plants to the 
most rigid specifications, assures you the quality you 
require for profitable reproduction. 


STANDARD - COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Executive and Sales Office, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 





COTTON YARNS — Continued 


American cotton crop constitutes a very 
factor to business,” he said, 
“and over there we are too dependent 
upon your variable supply.” 

“Mr. Todd placed emphasis upon the 
statement that the production of cotton 
is merely a business proposition, and 
that unless American farmers produce 
the grade of cotton the manufacturers 
of this and other countries need they 
should blame none but themselves when 
the manufacturers turn to other coun- 
tries for their supply. 


serious 


Another Month of 
Large Silk Takings 


The Silk Association of America, 
Inc., in its regular monthly statement, 
gives the following figures on raw silk 
in storage August 1, 1929 (as reported 
by the principal warehouses in New 
York City and Hoboken) : 


Figures in Bales. 
For Release: Al 
> Immediate 


Stocks July 1, 1929 
Imports, month of 
uly, 1929*..... 


Euro- ! 
pean Japan Otner 
967 37,457 9,001 


1,793 38,304 7,473 


Total amount 
available during 


Total 
47,425 


47,570 


July 75,761 
Stocks Aug. 1, 1929 


2,760 
781 30,345 


16,474 94,995 
10,017 41,143 


Approximate deliv- 
eries to American 
mills during July** 1,979 45,416 


SUMMARY 


6,457 53,852 


Approximate 
Storage Deliveries to 
End of Montht American Mills** 
1929 1928 1929 1928 


49,943 47,528 57,349 52,420 
46,993 41,677 46,228 50,679 
45,218 40,186 49,878 52,011 
39,125 35,483 53,855 41,258 
39,898 42,088 49,121 46,367 
47,425 41,127 46,504 

38,866 53,852 


JODUNEF aoc cc cic sss 
February... .. 
March... .. 
April 

May 
June..... 

July 

August. : 
September. . 
October...... 
November. . 
December. . . 


49,806 

48,908 
es tase Ny 356,787 571,010 
i .. 44,707 . 47,584 
44,249 40,994 50,970 47,102 
*Imports at New York during current month and 
at Pacifie ports previous to the time allowed in transit 
across the Continent (covered by Manifests 161 to 186 
inclusive). **Includes re-exports. ‘tIncludes 1,509 
bales held at railroad terminals at end of month. 


Stocks in warehouses include National Silk Exchange 
certified stocks 4,515 bales. 


Total ‘ 
Monthly aver. 
7 month's aver, . 


Estimate of Texas Wool 
Crop for 1929 


\ustin, Trex.—Estimates made by 
H. H. Schutz and K. B. Blood, Texas 
statisticians of the United States 
Bureau of Crop and Live Stock Esti- 
mates, place the increase in the produc- 
tion of Texas wool this year at 12% 
over that of 1928, or a total of 39,882,- 
00 Ib. Texas ranks first in wool pro- 
luction of the country, leading Montana 
more than 10,000,000 Ib. 

Of the year’s total, there is expected 
to be 10,000,000 Ib. of fall wool. The 
verage of the spring clip per fleece was 

lb., as compared with 8.4 lb. last 
ar, 


x 


Waste Awaits Crop Report 


Curtailed Output—English Strike 
Affects Export Trade 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
during the week was more generally ac- 
tive and yet sellers of waste were un- 
able to bring about an advance in prices. 
Not much is likely to happen to cotton 
wastes prices nor is there likely to be 
any major movement in buying opera- 
tions until the government crop estimate 
appears. A substantially higher cotton 
market would react favorably to not a 
few men in the cotton waste business 
who have been handicapped for year to 
date by high contracts made at the be- 
ginning of the year and a falling cotton 
market with wastes declining even still 
more sharply. 

Of interest to waste holders is the 
fact that consumption of cotton, and in- 
cidentally output of wastes, moved to 
the low point of the year in June and 
there is reason to believe that there was 
a further curtailment of consumption 
and of waste output in July. The actual 
situation for cotton and for general waste 
output as compared with an index fig- 
ure of 100 indicating the average 
monthly consumption of cotton in 1926 
is shown herewith: 


January 

June 

Six months average 
1926 monthly average 


The shutting down of 1,800 or more 
mills in Lancashire owing to dispute be- 
tween employers and employes over a 
124% cut in wages is more than likely 
to affect considerably the export busi- 
ness done between Boston and Man- 
chester.. In the month of May, the lat- 
est statistics available, Boston exported 
to England 1,216,000 Ib., chiefly comber, 
at an average price of 17.3c. 

Imports of cotton waste into New 
York for the month of May were quite 
substantial amounting in all to 1,661,- 
000 Ib. The waste brought in was all 
low priced material of an average value 
below 5c. per pound. The largest quan- 
tity came from England of 340,000 Ib. 
at 4.9c. a pound. Imports of cotton 
wastes into Boston for the month of 
Nay totalled 871,000 Ib., the largest 
amount of 208,000 lb. coming from the 
Netherlands. Imports into Philadelphia 


for May totalled 670,000 lb. the largest 
amount of 204,000 lb. coming from 
Japan. 

Current Quotations 


Peeler comber 

Peeler strips 

Sak. comber 

Choice willowed fly 
Choice willowed picker 
Sak. strips 

Linters (mill run) 
White spooler (single) 


Ingram Acquires T. Henry 


Nashville Mill Continuing With 


Same Personnel But New Name 


The Ingram Mfg. Co. has acquired 
the Thomas Henry Co., Nashville, 
N. C., as a going concern making cot- 
ton and merino yarns and has taken 
over all of the assets of this company 
and will continue the business as usual, 
assuming and performing its present 
contracts, as reported in the Mill News 
columns of this paper several weeks 
ago. 

Arrangements have been made for 
the payment of the debts of Thomas 
Henry Co., and the new company will 
collect all accounts due Thomas Henry 
Co., but settlement may be made with 
either company at the option of the 
debtor. The officers are the same as 
those of the Thomas Henry Co. for the 
past year. 

Ingram Mfg. Co. was organized as a 
corporation under the laws of Tennes- 
see for the purpose of acquiring the 
Henry business and has a paid up capi- 
tal stock of 5,250 shares of preferred 
stock and 882 shares of common stock 
of the par value of $100 a share. The 
directors and officers of the new com- 
pany are: President and treasurer, O. H. 
Ingram, Nashville, Tenn.; secretary, 
Ernest Jones, Nashville; vice-president, 
E. B. Ingram of Eau Claire, Wis., 
president of New Dells Lumber Co.; 
director, F. R. Bigelow of St. Paul, 
Minn., president of St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co.; W. H. Hatton, 
New London, Wis., president Hatton 
Lumber Co. and Ingram-Day Lumber 
Co. of Mobile, Alabama. 

With the benefit of the personnel, 
machinery and plant of the Thomas 
Henry Co., the new company is optimis- 
tic of maintaining a reputation for high- 
class products. The company has sell- 
ing agents in the following centers: 
Philadelphia, Reading, Chicago, Char- 
lotte, Boston, Utica, Chattanooga and 
Los Angeles. 


Plant of Ingram Mfg. Co., formerly Thomas Henry & Sons, Nashville, Tenn. 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 
of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 


ACME PRODUCTS 
made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 


ACME A ACME D 


Revolving Cams Revolving Needles 





Ask those who use them. 
See Also 
—CATALOG— 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. | 


BETTER FABRICS 


can only be produced by the use of quality supplies. 


Hundreds of mill operators who formerly bought 
alkalies as merely alkalies are now standardizing 
on the 


This is the logical result of their experience with 
these special purpose materials for the better color, 
softer texture, and superior appearance of their tex- 
tile fabrics, indicate the benefits derived from prod- 
ucts made for definite purposes. 


An order on your supply house will prove also that 
they are unusually economical, too. 


Ask your 
supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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A Complete Service 


Textile Industry 
in Canada 


OvuR long experience in serving the Canadian 
textile industry in all its branches—mill 
construction, equipment and supply—is avail- 
able to those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who contemplate the 
establishment of a plant anywhere in Canada. 
Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 


Jication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton 


W. J. Westaway Company 
LIMITED 


HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building., Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 





NOTTINGHAM CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
RED OIL OLIVE OIL 


Olive SOAP _ ,{i2s, YY 
Soap Powder For Mill Floors \ 
Let Us Supply You ° 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


*’Tetrakierol”’ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Recommenged for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





L. T. [VES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 








J.B. JAMIESON COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS 





PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 
52 Leonard St., New York 





Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





Cotton Yarn “a Warps “ 


Carded 
and Combed 
White and Colored Single and Ply 
Sell Direct 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 





The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS oy the ie, em, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in = Jee Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. and Silk. 

TINSEL, Laminette, Ginn Cordonette Threads, 

Brillian ni Brush and Mop Yarn in Gc id, Silver, 

—. teel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior ‘Electri- 


"ew York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


113 Worth St., Room 922, Utilities Bidg., 
New York 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 

FAST-BLACKS and COLORS °° “golen Mills 


a Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 


MOAN! Cea 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and»most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by 40 years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


WILDT & CO., LTD. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


Knitting Machine 
Specialists 


(IMPORT and EXPORT) 





MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 
Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods. saving cloth 


and labor in_ subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics. 
—— See Also—— 
TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Lenre St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8S. A. 


JOHN F.STREET &CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 








COTTON YARNS "§.,,: 


Any Count or Variety 
EASTERN or SOUTHERN GREY or PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 
E. J. McCA 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
: Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural— Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE 


Mercerized Yarn ; . apne. and Plaiting 


Splicing 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Glazing 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


| TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 

A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing 


QCA PAA A 


| 


Branch Offices 


Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Greensboro, N. C. New York City 


TARANEH 


MIT 
WRT 


a c KAA AANA SN p> AR OF; 
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COTTON 


Cotton Steady Before Report 


Drouthy Conditions in West Texas 
And Oklahoma a Sustaining Factor 


HE dominating influence in the cot- 

ton market during the week was the 
Government’s crop report, showing con- 
ditions of Aug. 1. This was published 
on Thursday, and was preceded by a 
quiet and rather irregular market. The 
private reports which were issued in 
advance of the official figures had little 
apparent effect, the most general dis- 
position being to even-up commitments 
and await the Government statement. 
The undertone, however, held fairly 
steady owing to continued reports of 
dry hot weather in the Southwest and 
of boll weevil damage elsewhere, with 
apprehensions that this would become 
severe during August. Except for 
realizing or liquidation, offerings were 
light and while recent advances were 
not fully maintained, they were well 
enough absorbed to hold prices steady 
around the 19-c. level. 

The private crop reports published 
in advance of the Government’s figures, 
showed an average condition of 70%, 
while the average of the crop indications 
was 15,345,000 bales. This would indi- 
cate that the private authorities on the 
average, had interpreted condition fig- 
ures on about the same basis as the pars 
presumably used by the Government 
last season. At the time these pars 
were supposed to allow for something 
more than the average damage by boll 
weevil after the first of August. Some 
of the private authorities, no doubt, used 
a slightly lower par than the implied 
Government par of last season, while 
others used a slightly higher, but up to 
the publication of the Government re- 
port, the market was probably prepared 
for a crop indication allowing for weevil 
damage during the balance of the sea- 
son equal to about the average of the 
boll weevil years. 

The ideal of the crop reporter, of 
course, is so to gauge the potentialities 
of all known factors affecting the yield 
of cotton, whether embodied in condition 
figures or otherwise, that there will be 
practically no change in the periodic 
forecasts during the balance of the sea- 
son. Last year, and for that matter, in 
1927 also, the Government came very 
near to realizing this ideal. The Aug. 1 
crop indication of last season, it may be 
recalled, was 14,291,000 bales, while the 
crop in bales of 500 pounds gross 
amounted to 14,478,000 bales. In 1927 
the Aug. 1 crop indication was 13,492,- 
000 bales and the final crop was 12,956,- 
000 bales. In both these seasons, the 
Crop Reporting Board evidently gauged 
the potentialities of the boll weevil very 
accurately. 


But of course, there is no method by 
which either the Board or private au- 
thorities on the first of August can 
gauge possible departures from the aver- 
age in weather conditions during the 
balance of the season. For this reason, 
an abnormal late growing season would 
undoubtedly cause substantial revisions 
of an Aug. 1 crop indication, and while 
boll weevil potentialities may be based 
upon the seriousness of infestation as 
compared with conditions in previous 
boll weevil years, actual damage depends 
largely upon the weather during August 
and September. The Government crop 
indication as of Aug. 1, therefore, may 
be properly viewed as a starting point 
in calculations of this season’s available 
supply. 

The season-end figures of Secretary 
Hester placed the world’s consumption 
of American lint cotton for the season 
ended July 31, 1929, at 15,256,000 bales 
compared with 14,904,000 the previous 
year. The world’s carryover of lint he 
estimated at 4,395,000 bales against 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—. 
Aug. 1 High 

August..... 18. 

September.. 

October... . 

November. . 

December. . 

January... . 

February... 


Closed Net 


Change 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 


New New 
York Orleans pool 

18.85 18.89 10.65 
19.00 19.00 ) Holi- 
18.90 18 92} day 
18.95 18.96 10.54 
18.95 18.91 10.55 
18.35 18.36 10.52 


Liver- 


Friday, Aug. 2 
Saturday, Aug. 3.... 
Monday, Aug. 5.... 
Tuesday, Aug. o a 
Wednesday, Aug. 7. 
Thursday, Aug. 8... . 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


——-Stocks ———. 
This Last 
Week Year 


74,089 82,445 
44,523 145,575 
11,430 3,574 
19,175 16,579 
25,976 25,715 
137,265 
134,716 
30,498 
42,481 
6,818 
3,861 


Galveston 
New Orleans.... . 


Savannah 
Norfolk. . 
New York 
Houston......... 


2 Ge Go Oo Go GO CO WO OO 


Dallas. . . 
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5,252,000 last year. Last year’s carry- 
over plus the crop of 14,296,549 running 
bales, represented an available supply 
for last season without counting rebale 
samples of 19,548,000 bales. With this 
year’s carryover of 4,395,000 bales of 
American lint cotton, a crop of about 
15,153,000 bales would furnish a total 
supply equal to that of last season. Last 
season’s average price for middling 
g-inch cotton in the ten designated spot 
markets, according to the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics was 18.60c. per 
pound. Compared with 19.72 in 1927-28 
and 14.40 in 1926-27. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


July Aug Last 
Markets 31 7 Change Year Sales 


Galveston... 19 - 1.814 
New Orleans 19 2.648 
Mobile i 

Savannah... 19 310 
Norfolk... 19 - ; 368 
New York... 19 23 
Augusta... 19. — 680 
Memphis.... 18 2.706 
St. Louis. . 18 

Houston..... 19 6. 397 
Dallas... . 18 35 10.025 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- 


Dallas phis gomery 


1. 00t 
. 70F 
.45T 
.35T 
75* 

1.75° 

3.00* 

4.00* 


YELLOW TINGED 


so a 
1.00% 1.15% .75% 
1.75% 1.50% 1.259 
2.50* 2.00* 1.75* 
3.25% 3.00% 2.50* 
YELLOW STAINED 


1.50% 1.40% 1.25% 
2.25* 2.15% 2.00% 
3.00* 2.65* 2.75* 


BLUE STAINED 


1.75% 1.25% 1.56° 
2.25% 2.00° 2.25° 
3.00* 2.50% 3.00* 


Of middling. +On middling 


Seasonal Dullness 


New Crop Business in Cotton Un- 
usually Slow in Developing 


Mempuis, TENN., Aug. 5.—Seasonal 
dullness, accentuated by extremely poor 
demand for new crop deliveries, con- 
tinues in this market. New crop busi- 
ness was slow in developing last year. 
but not nearly so slow as it has been 
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Experiment-Time 


Many mills consider the sum- 
mer an excellent time to try 
out different yarn combina- 
tions—to make comparisons— 
to put forthcoming numbers 
through a searching “dress 
rehearsal.” 


Let us work with you. 
Quissett Yarns are available 
in numbers and put-ups for 
practically every need. They 
are widely and successfully 
used for underwear, hosiery, 
threads, weaving, insulating, 
tire fabrics, lace work, etc. 


Samples and 
gladly. 


quotations 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sakela- 
rides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS 
AND WARPS. 


Samples and quotations promptiy 
nished. 


SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


S. L. DIGGLE 
MANAGER 


ears of business with the Kautting 


ous eaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selectin 

» Yarns which give the utmost in service ies 
satisfaction. 


Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 


JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~COTTON YARNS -Kni tting 
65 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 
Columbus, Georgia 
Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





COTTON — 


this year. There is some inquiry. but 
the actual business resulting is so small 
as to be almost negligible. Mills ap- 
pear to be waiting in hopes of a basis 
more attractive than shippers now can 
ieel safe in offering. 

Shippers are not particularly anxious 
to undertake commitments on premium 
staples until they can get a better idea 
of weevil probabilities; possibilities 
cover a wide range and it will be about 
the middle of the month before most 
shippers would care to take a definite 
position. Some Memphis houses have 
recently tried to buy, but with poor 
success, lve” and ls” new crop Texas 
cotton; wet weather has materially in- 
terfered with the early harvest in Texas 
and excessively frequent rainfall, boll 
weevils and boll worms have impaired 
a prospect which, a month ago, promised 
4 bumper crop. 

The general impression is that there 
will be some new crop cotton from 
Memphis territory on the market be- 
fore the end of the first week in Sep- 
tember. In the meantime, with more 
light on the weevil situation and with 
the government’s first production esti- 
mate of the season out of the way, it is 
expected that both manufacturers and 
shippers will be more anxious to get 
together on their price ideas. What 
the basis will be, remains to be seen. 
Basis on old crops remains unchanged, 
as it has done for weeks. The crop in 
this section, the largest premium staple 
producing area of the belt. is still the 
most promising area of the belt, but is 
seriously threatened by weevils. The 
crop in Oklahoma and in the Atlantics 
is improving; local improvement has oc- 
curred in Texas but the State, as a 
whole, has gone backward. owing to 
unfav orably wet weather in coastal sec- 


Market Statistics 


Basis Middling 


Saturday 
Aug. 3 
18.64 
18.25 


Saturday 
July 27 
18.34 
17.90 


10 markets average... 
Memphis 


Premium Staples 
FirstSales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


GradeWStriet Middling Prices Steady 
i 22.30@22. 65e. 
23. 70@24.00c. 
28. 50@ 28. 75c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 


Week Before 
1,360 3,683 
1,340 3,625 

13,738 18,928 


a >mphis total i 
o.b. included in total... . 


i0 markets 15, 999 


Memphis theschebs, Shipments, Etc. 


For Last 

Week Year 
770~=—s:1,055 

Oss receipts. . ee 7,356 6,303 

otal since Aug. 1, net. | 342 
5 14,683 

tal since Aug. |. 8,223 
Total stock 75,569 73, 459 
/ecrease for week 8,386 4,688 

nsold stock in hands of 

Memphis aes. i 

/ecrease for week. . 


Year 
Before 
1,185 
5,801 
939 


Ne ot receipts. . 


Continued 


tions and the southwest, to insect depra- 
dations and, more generally, to moisture 
deficiency over about two-thirds of the 
State, 


Staple Cottons Hold Firm 


Business Quiet Prior to Estimate— 
Egyptian Acreage Gains 6% 


Boston.—In spite of general disin- 
clination to place new business prior 
to appearance of crop estimate, there 
has been a fair demand during the 
week for middling 14 inch and longer 


Crop at 15,543,000 


The government cotton crop 
report, issued at noon on Aug. 
8, estimated the current crop at 
15,543,000 bales and places the 
condition as of Aug. | at 69.6%. 


fibers at fair prices. In general quota- 
tions for the week on staple cottons 
were more or less nominal and offerings 
limited. Cottons of 1 inch up to lx 
have been in short supply and 14 inch 
in middling has sold as high as 3le. 
with the quotation prior to the crop 
estimate firm at 304 to 3lc. 

The market in Egyptians has been 
quiet during the week with fluctuations 
on a limited scale. Egyptian official 
acreage shows a gain of approximately 
103,000 acres over a year ago and in 
detail is as follows: 


Last Year 
799,523 
768,411 

97,218 
"73,320 
1,738,472 


This Year 
847,950 
804,069 

87,537 
44,331 
57,591 


1 ,841,448 


Sakel. . 


The above figures are in feddans, 


equal to 1.038 acre. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for Sept.-Oct. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling 


23 to 23te. 
234 to 234c¢ 
24 to 24}c 234 to 25ke 
254 to 26e. 263 to 27c. 
29 to 30c. 30 to 3lIc. 


Basis on 5 Mawr York, December, 19. 19c 


John Malloch & Co., 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. 
Oct.-Nov. shipment as follows: 
good fair” Sak. $37.04 off 0.09c. from 
July 31; “fully good fair to good” 
Uppers $24.49, up 0.04c. from July 31. 
They report closing prices August 
on the Alexandria exchange as follows: 
Nov. Sak. $33.54 off 0.07c.; Oct. Up- 
pers $29.49 up 85c. from July 31. 


St. Middling 


234 to 24c. 
232 to 24e 


soston, quote 
Soston tor 


“Fully 
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British Strike and Cotton 


No Effect Seen—Observers Do Not 
Long Strike 


Expect 


It has appeared surprising to some 
that the stoppage of the English cotton 
mills did not have a speculative effect 
on the price of American cotton. Al- 
though the carry-over of raw cotton is 
considerably less than it was a year ago, 
the price until recently had tended to 
weaken and cotton as of July 31 was 
somewhat lower than on that date last 
year. The expectation of a larger crop 
probably was the principal depressing 
influence. Coincident with strike agita- 
tion in Lancashire the price of American 
cotton began to strengthen. This move- 
ment could hardly be ascribed to the 
imminence of the stoppage. 

The belief is expressed that the strike 
will not have any fundamental influence 
on the price of American cotton for two 
reasons. First, a short strike is one 
form of enforced curtailment. It is 
customary for English mills to shut 
down for ‘Holidays’ every so often. 
Second, the world’s productive capacity 
is in excess of the present demand and 
a long strike would merely mean a shift 
in the demand for raw cotton from 
English to continental mills 

It is assumed that the British manu- 
facturers (the spinners and the weavers ) 
have not gone into this controversy 
blindfolded. They can regard a short 
strike with equanimity but there is every 
reason to believe that they do not expect 
and do not desire a long drawn out 
strike because they realize the disastrous 
effects of these recurrent social up- 
heavals in Great Britain. They are 
convinced that the Labor Government 
will not stand for a long strike, and with 
this in mind there is assurance that, to 
head off the investigation by the gov- 
ernment, they will not hold out indefi- 
nitely against the 500,000 strikers. 


Calcutta Burlap Stocks Low 


According to cables received at mid- 
week, burlap stocks at Calcutta as of 
Aug. 1, were at the lowest point reached 
for some time. Mills ran below expec- 
tations in July due to strikes which shut 
off about 40% of the loomage on jute 
fabrics. 

July shipments were heavy and as 
a result, shippers will not guarantee 
August shipment. Prices were irregular 
and the futures market was largely 
dominated by second hand sellers. <Ac- 
cording to reports, buyers were bidding 
actively but it was difficult to ascertain 
whether or not orders resulted due to 
lack of assurance of ability to ship. 

Spots and afloats of 8 oz. 40s were 
quoted at 6.75-6.80c. and earliest ship- 
ments were nominal at 7.10c. Spots 
and afloats of 104 oz. 40s. were 8.65- 
8.70c. and earliest shipments nominally 
quoted at 9.00c. 


J. & P. Coats (R. I.) Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I. About 3,000 employes will be 
affected by the annual summer closing, 
from Aug. 2 to Aug. 20, according to G 
Bion Allen, managing director. 
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A MIRACLE 
OF FINENESS 


is now available commercially 


Now you can buy in quantity 
15 denier Bemberg of 25 


filaments. Compare this with 


Bember the equivalent size of raw 


BRAND YARN silk (14-16), with an average 


filament content of 10. 


For the first time in history 
synthetic yarn of this finenes: 
is available at a price whic 
makes it practical for use in 
sheer woven and knitted fab- 


rics and combination yarns. 


Ask for quotations on the 
finer sizes of Bemberg from 


15 to 52 Denier. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Bemberg is a trademark of the 
American Bemberg Corporation 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office to designate its yarn, 
made from dissolved cellulose fibres 
spun into very fine filaments by an 
exclusive stretch spinning process. 
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RAYON 





Active Rayon Call for Velvet 


Popularity of Pile Fabric 
Spurs Demand for Yarns 


HE trend toward increased con- 

fidence and more active buying 
which has characterized the rayon mar- 
ket of late, shows no sign of waning. 
Both large and small producers report 
steady business, and in some instances 
the demand is so keen that business is 
being turned down; such, at least, is the 
assertion of sales executives, and they 
qualify the statement by explaining that 
the rejections apply only to certain very 
popular sizes. The spirited call for 
transparent velvet, which is becoming 
one of the outstanding features of the 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


Denier Filament 


Den- First 

Qual. fer Qual. 
$3.25 125... $1.60 
2.50 140....1.40 

1.70 150....1,30 

1.40 160....1.30 

173: .. 1.38 


Cuprammonium Process 
Fila- Fila- 
Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 


25...$4.15 40 30... $3.15 
oes <3 62 52 30... .3.00 


_[Dne to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
niers are not listed.) 


Acetate Process 


Rayon Waste 
Open bleached waste 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)......... 


Colored thread waste 
Colored clips 


$0.35-$0.4 
.25- 


Converted Rayon Waste 
Bleached tops $0.60 -$0. 
Unbleached tops 573-5 
Bleached noils.............cscee005 
Sleached garnets 
/nbleached garnets................ 
Colored garnets 


38 - 
.32 - 
125 - 


broadsilk season, has encouraged these 
weavers to buy actively in the yarn 
market. 

Producers say they are booking satis- 
factory business on the 100 denier, 40 
filament, which is the size chiefly used 
in making transparent velvet. This num- 
ber sold quite steadily through July; 
there is a slight let-up in the demand 
at present, but the transparent velvet 
market is so firm, that rayon producers 
look for renewed business on this size 
within a few weeks. It is commented 
that both weavers and knitters are show- 
ing more confidence than usual for this 
time of the year. There is no marked 
inclination toward future business, 
though a fair amount of orders for early 
fall shipment have been placed. 


Favor Finer Sizes 


Current demand, indeed, appears to be 
pretty evenly divided between spot and 
future. Weavers continue to favor the 
finer sizes, and there has been a steady 
call for 75 and 50 denier yarns, though 
the bulk of current business falls as 
usual in the 150 denier range. All- 
rayon fabric production is proceeding at 
a regular, though not sensational rate. 
Much of the rayon yarns now being 
bought are going into the manufacture 
of fall voiles and crepes, which fabrics, 
it is stated, have enjoyed a good turn- 
over to date. 

It is still too early to forecast with 
any certainty the winter’s prospects for 
rayon fabrics, but both the weavers and 
the rayon producers themselves regard 
the outlook as very encouraging. 

Knitters also were in the market for 
synthetic yarns during the last week, 
and they placed a fair quantity of busi- 
ness. The demand covered a wide range 
of sizes, most of the business coming in 
the 100, 75 and 50 denier range. The 
trend toward finer sizes is quite marked 
among the knitters, and it is attributed 
to the trading-up tendency in women’s 
knitted rayon underwear. The finer 
sizes permit of the manufacture of a 
more attractive and more durable rayon 
garment, and prices have been raised 
accordingly. 


Trade-up in Rayon Underwear 


Numerous knitters in conversation 
with one producer recently commented 
that they found the retail trade quite 
ready to pay higher prices for the im- 
proved quality women’s rayon under- 
wear numbers. It was stated by these 
knitters that all their women’s garments 
now are above the $1 range. This was 
cheerful news to the synthetic yarn pro- 
ducers, who regarded it as indicating 
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that rayon undergarments are now out 
of the popular-price range, and in the 
medium-price field. 

Despite the set-back suffered by the 
trade due to the June price revision, the 
summer of 1929 has been most satisfac- 
tory, rayon producers say. One factor, 
the sales manager of an important rayon 
company, said his firm had done excep- 
tional business during the supposedly 
quiet months of June and July. “Our 
July sales were remarkable—it was one 
of the biggest single months we have 
had,” this executive stated. He also 
commented that his firm was discourag- 
ing orders for second quality yarn. Their 
production of second quality is limited, 
he explained, and therefore customers 
are being urged to buy firsts instead. He 
said that this method was frequently 
successful in building business for first 
quality yarns. 


Waste More Active 


Manufacturers Show Interest, and 
Considerable Business is Booked 


The rayon waste market which has 
been very quiet for about four weeks 
registered a pick-up of late, and manu- 
facturers began to place some prelimi- 
nary fall business; the call came from 
various branches of the trade, notably 
woolen and worsted weavers and 
plush manufacturers. Early delivery 


also 


European Rayon Firmer 

Manchester, England, Aug. 7 
(Special)—Greatest interest is 
being taken throughout Europe 
in reports that a new price 
agreement has been arrived at 
by German viscose convention, 
and that all the large importers 
into Germany have fallen into 
line. An increase varying from 
2 to 10c. per pound has already 
taken place. Cologne papers 
call the report premature but 
concede the trend. 


SS 


was asked and for the most part waste 
dealers had no difficulty in meeting this 
demand. The quiet period has left the 
dealers with some stocks on hand—an 
unusual situation in the waste market; 
however, a steady demand would clear 
these stocks out in a couple of weeks, 
it is estimated. Once these stocks are 
cleared, the market will again face the 
problem of a waste shortage, as the 
supplies coming in from Europe are 
very meager. 

Manufacturers who were questioned 
this week said they had no difficulty in 
getting waste, but they added that much 
of the material available is of inferior 
quality; really high-grade waste is not 
too plentiful, it was asserted, 
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Superior Quality 


RAYON YARNS 


STANDARD and DULL LUSTRE 


TRADE Complete Stock of All 
French Viscose VVS Sizes 60 to 300 


cisa (Multi-Filament) Denier . . . . Regular 
MARK and MULTI-FILAMENT 


Visca (Artificial Straw) 


for Knitting and Weaving 


Representing the FINEST 
SOLE IMPORTERS 


N. Y. Rayon 


Importing Co., Inc. Se. CAlatente 41788 
404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


in rayon yarns 


- % 


wv ty 
¢ RAYON ® 
Cops—Cones-—Spools 


Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 E. 11th St., 


Stuyvesant 
New York ae NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


ppovonnsrennuccvecnsceccnuecenennnsesescearscncorneceecesuioiet NOSEEUADAEREOEUOEUAAOUOEEERERELAAOGEAURD ERED oUoEoOEONOROE: 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 





RAW & THROWN SILK 
R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


PU 


SUOORDADOOOROODDOAGUC DEA GEOUAEUOEOTININD euenaannnonnenens ucuvcuevucaneueeocervsouesvoceseoceevecessonnasaapsenseeennn ee ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-Sth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
een [m] Ne Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
) 


$= 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 


Spun Silk Stronger; 
Price Rise Forecast 


Continued Firm Market Starts Talk 
of Higher Charges in 
September 


Continued steady buying and firm 
prices with talk of a possible price in- 
crease in September were the star fea- 
tures of the week in the spun silk mar- 
ket. There were many manufacturers 
in the market for yarns and a good 
quantity of business was placed. This 
call came from weavers mostly, the silk 
and woolen and worsted trades being 
the leading purchasers. 

The confident tone of the market from 
the viewpoint of buyers, showed itself 
in a decided turn toward future buying. 
Some of the spun silk mills have orders 
on their books for late fall and winter 
shipment. Spinners who were inter- 
viewed this week said the outlook was 
better than it has been any time this 
summer. They said they had no dif- 
ficulty in getting quoted prices and in- 
deed. certain firms showed a disposition 
to raise their rates. It was intimated in 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 


Japan organsine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. . 

Japan organsine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 

Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX in bobbins... . 

Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins 

Japan crepe, 4 yey crack on bobbins... 6. 

Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. - 14/16 on bobbins 4. 
tram, 2 end on co} 2.7 

Hosiery tram, 3 thd. tome xxx 

Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX 

Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX 

Hosiery tram, crack XX 

Hosiery tram, X 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


$4.35 
4.55 62/1 


Raw Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, vis 
Japan filature, sp. crack XX. 
Japan filature, crack XX 
Japan filature, XX, Bib. 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15... 
Japan filature, X, 13/ 15 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16 
Canton filature, aon — 20/22. 
Tussah filature. 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20, 20/22... 
Grand XX (White) 20/22 
Sp. crack (Yellow) bey 
Sp. crack (White) 20/2 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22. 
Crack (White) 20/22. 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


Close Forthe Week Close 

Month July 31 i 
August...... 4. 5 ; + .06 
September... 4. h i ‘ 01 
October... , : , ; 01 
November... . ‘ ; . +. 02 
December. . . 1 
*January.... F ‘ : ‘ .01 
oKetreary.. ‘ - ; ; ; 01 
*March.. : , 1 

July 31 to Aug. 6—Total contracts, 585 (290 old; 
295 new); Total omer of bales, 4,400; total approxi- 
mate value, $2,926,000 

*New 10 bale contract basis. 


certain 


quarters that an increase in 
prices may develop in September, if the 
market maintains its present strength. 

It is pointed out that spinners have 
long been dissatisfied with their margin; 
they feel that the profits are not in pro- 
portion to the condition of the industry, 
and for that reason an increase is not 
considered unlikely. 


Thrown Silk Demand 
Slack; Prices Steady 


Broadsilk Mills Buy Small 
Quantities of 3 and 4 Thread 
For Spot Shipment 


Thrown silk maintained a firm tone, 
despite a let-down in consumer demand, 
during the current week. The predic- 
tions of optimistic throwsters that the 
hosiery trade would soon begin buy- 
ing have not yet been fulfilled. These 
knitters were indifferent this week; a 
few firms placed some small orders, but 
as a whole this market was quiet. 

The chief hosiery producers are still 
fairly well covered, so far as immediate 
needs are concerned, and throwsters 
estimate that hosiery orders already on 
their books are adequate to keep these 
firms supplied for a couple of months. 
However, as the hosiery industry usually 
buys well in advance, it is expected that 
these manufacturers will begin buying 
on a future basis before long. 

Broadsilk mills were in the thrown 
silk market for limited quantities of three 
and four-thread yarns, mostly for spot 
shipment. These weavers regard the 
season’s outlook as good, but they are 
still waiting for the fall lines to get a 
better hold before stocking up on the 
silk needed for reorder output, throws- 
ters say. Prices were unchanged. 


Silk Exchange Elects 
A. H. Korndorfer to Membership 


Alfred H. Korndorfer, secretary of 
the Natonal Raw Silk Exchange, was 
elected a member of the exchange at the 
meeting of the board of governors, July 
31. The board extended corporation 
privileges to the Mesidor Silk Importing 
Co. Saturday, Aug. 31, was declared 
an exchange holiday to give the trade 
a triple holiday over Labor Day. 


Trading in Silk 
Futures Sets Record 


Trading in raw silk futures 
National Raw Silk Exchange 
established a new high record, 
86 old contracts and 115 new, 
of 1580 bales. 


on the 
Aug. 3 
totaling 
or a total 
The previous high record 
for a_ half-day’s trading, established 
June 1, was 88 old contracts and 37 
new for a total of 810 bales. 
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Raw Silk Easier. 
Prices Unshaken 


Slight Decline in Prices Expected 
To Follow Present Quiet Spell 
Limited Buying By Weavers 


The upward movement of raw silk 
prices slackened this week, and though 
the market as a whole held firm, there 
were signs that a weakening is not far 
off. Several factors predicted a slight 
shading-off in prices about the middle 
of the month, but they didn’t believe this 
would develop into a prolonged soften- 
ing. Rather, they took the attitude that 
it would be helpful in stimulating orders. 
At present, the demand is quiet. Broad- 
silk manufacturers placed a_ limited 
amount of business during the week, and 
most of this trading was marked by 
much bickering. The weavers are 
reluctant to pay current prices, and are 
holding off in the hope of a decline. 
These customers can’t get used to the 
idea of a firm mid-summer silk market, 
the importers say, as in previous years 
the warm months have almost invariably 
brought a softening of prices. 

Figures just received from Japan in- 
dicate that July was an exceptionally 
active month in the silk market. De- 
liveries to mills during that month were 
as follows: from Japan, 45,400 pounds; 
from Italy 2,000; from other silk pro- 
ducing countries, 6,500. The total for 
the month, 53,900, is the highest figure 
for the month of July in the history of 
the silk business, according to certain 
importers. 


Weavers Hesitant 


Current purchases of raw silk by 
broadsilk houses is limited to small 
orders for emergency use. Hosiery 
manufacturers are still holding off; 
there have been a few inquiries from 
that industry, but the general attitude is 
one of watchful waiting. 

The week was rather colorless, so far 
as trading on the Raw Silk Exchange 
was concerned. End-July demand was 
spotty ; both early and future buying was 
meager, and this situation was main- 
tained for several days. October book- 
ings took a jump on Aug. 1, and the next 
day there was some steady buying on 
various futures. At no time, however, 
Was any real spirit shown. Demand 
slackened again toward the end of the 
week, leaving prices unchanged. 

What is the immediate outlook ? When 
this question was posed in the trade 
several factors hinted that they thought 
silk would fall off, say 5 to 10 yen, in 
Japan, about mid-August. They indi- 
cated that a temporary weakening would 
not be unwelcome, as a spur to buying, 
but they were sure that September would 
be marked by a consistently firm market, 
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| \W D Worsted 
wy \ French Spun 
Yarns 
for Knitting and Weaving 
In the Grey, Mixtures, MANUFACTURED 
and Colors sy JULES DESURMONT 
| i | WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


| | Phiiedetphie | — its Stag ahenae H. Ball, 1015 
: | t hiladelphia a. 
O ffice and Mills Thornton, R. I. | New York—Charles Heyer. 1 Madison Ave. 


| Boston and New England States—Walter W. Skerry, 10 
High St., Boston. 


Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 





WARNER J. STEEL THE ore MFG. CO. 
PA Clifton — 
Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 





| WOOLEN GOODS and 
Tops | WORSTED YARNS 


; . | bs my ae French 
Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. ad — Seon 
SELLING AGENTS 


| Fry & Crawford Philadelphia: Ps. 


aa eRe 








2- 
2. 
2 
2 
2. 
2. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
i 
2 
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James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Sa Tae 


for Weaving and Knitting 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


also Fine Weaving Yarn 


. or Han Colored and White 
Minerva Yarns “su‘Gocess || | 


Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 1 | CoMMISSION DYEING OF 
New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue YARN AND Top 








Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. |] | New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg 


| Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” WM. H. GRUNDY GD. INC. 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
tial Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Hosiery Sweater 


Weaving _ For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
nies Trade both i in Grey and Mixtures 


YARNS | - —— 


ey 4 Sato, O. J. CARON 


French an d English Spun Worsted Worsted and Worsted Merino 
Fren pun Worsted Merino AR N 
Representatives : Boerens--2. one Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. Y. Ss 


ATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg. 


- Los ANGELES— Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St. 222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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WORSTED YARNS 





More Confidence in Yarns 


Weaving Counts Reported in Better 
Movement—Knitting Trades Waiting 


PHILADELPHIA. 

RADING in worsted yarns appears 

to have advanced to a more interest- 

ing stage on a picking up in demand 
from dress goods mills. Both Bradford 
and French systems feel the impetus of 
a somewhat better flow of orders and the 
more cheerful outlook which has taken 
root among worsted manufacturers. In 
the Philadelphia area the weaving trades 
are sounding a stronger call for yarns 
from 60s and finer, while in some sec- 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System 


2-268 to 2-30s, 

2-30s to 2-32s, . 

2-32s, } bid. (48-5 Os) .. aa 
2-20s, MR oo oioc svc acikvssces 
SED iv csndccsacessnscs 


2-208 to 2-26, bie 


Dee 
2-36a, $ bid. ees: 
i eS 
2-50s, high 4 ry (64s) . . 
2-50s, fine, oo 
2-60s, fine, 70s) 


French System 


20s, high thd. (50s). . 
208, } bid. (56s) 


2-20s, low, $ bld (44s) 


2-18 to 2-20s, — on.. 
- (50s)... 


French Spun Merino White 


30s, 50-50 $1.30 30s, 70-30.... $1.50 
30s, 60-40 1.40 30s, 80-20.... 1.60 


Top and Noil Quotations 


$1. 22-$1.25 
1,20—1.22 
. 12—1.15 


‘te 5 ,- 
448 8. A. 
40s 8. A. 
36s S. A. 
Noils—Boston 
Fine $0.85-$0.88 Low } bid. $0. 
Half-bld. .80— .83 ~/- ¢bld. .55- 
High } bid. .73- 46s 
Aver.$bld. .65- 448 


Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 1) 


bld (56s) 
bld (50s) 
oss-bred (46s)... 


Fine (70s) 
Fine (64s)... 
+ bid. 


60s)...... 36d 2 4 
} bid Low (58s). 


tions manufacturers of similar lines are 
giving medium wools a_ preference. 
There is however, enough interest in 
the higher grades to support prices for 
fine wool, according to representative 
interests, who hold that this may be the 
start of a stronger position for fine and, 
in consequence, sympathetic support for 
quarter and three-eighth wools. Such 
a movement would doubtless have an 
effect on knitting yarns. 

There appears a reversal of the posi- 
tions of weaving and knitting yarns 
which was reported as existing a few 
weeks ago. At that time, knitting num- 
bers had the advantage. In the last 
week to ten days more activity in weav- 
ing counts has developed, and yarns in 
this division now may be said to be 
leading in volume of sales. This is the 
opinion even of spinners of knitting 
yarns exclusively, whose explanation 1s 
that worsted as a classification is prov- 
ing the prediction that it would register 
a good showing this year. 


Confidence But No Advance 


While developments of the last week 
have strengthened confidence in yarn 
values being maintained, there has not 
been enough business offered to enable 
spinners to ask higher prices. In view 
of the situation in New York resulting 
from two leading spinners selling direct 
after eliminating their jobbers, it is felt 
in the trade that considerable demand 
will be necessary to move prices up, 
unless wool commands more money than 
at present. It appears, however, that 
none of the price cutters has cut deeper 
since the beginning of August, in which 
respect the general situation would ap- 
pear to have improved. High quarter- 
blood Bradford spun 2-18s and 2-20s 
are quoted $1.274 by at least two reput- 
able mills, and according to some buyers, 
right good yarn in these counts may be 
had for $1.25. It is the claim of a few 
spinners, however, that they are getting 
$1.30, but this is coupled with the ad- 
mission that they are not booking much 
business. 

Men’s wear weavers are reported to 
be buying practically no yarn, and spin- 
ners feel little business need be expected 
from this quarter until well into Septem- 
ber, after there has been an echo from 
the light weight opening. 

Demand for knitting yarns has had a 
slight setback, on the assumption now 
that little business will be placed by 
bathing suit manufacturers until some 
weeks after the opening of the 1930 
season. Some makers state that it may 
be Dec. 1 before goods will be in process 


and that therefore 


Zee 


mills may not be in 
the market for quantity lots of yarns 
before October. Sweater manufacturers 
are represented as producing only for 
orders, and as jobbers have yet to place 
a great part of their fall and winter 
business, they look for eventual heavy 
buying. Their yarn orders, it is stated, 
are being withheld pending the first 
signs of activity among wholesale dis- 
tributors of knitted outerwear. 


Top Market Shows 
A Rising Trend 


Some Lelie @ Well Sold Up 
Withdraw Some Grades and 
Lift Prices on Others 


Boston.—The wool top market has 
moved into a better position of mer- 
chandising and as some of the leading 
wool combers have lots of orders on 
their books and further, as the wool 
market seems to have taken a definite 
turn upward on some grades, particu- 
larly half bloods which are quite scarce 
in the new clip, prices are not only 
firmer than they have been for many 
weeks but in most cases are quoted 
higher. One large topmaking concern 
is practically out of the market on the 
several three-eights bloods and quotes 
strictly fine tops at $1.224-$1.25 and 4 
blood tops at $1.224-$1.23. Wool comb- 
ers in New England are running at a 
higher rate than the rest of the country 
which for the month of June showed a 
decline of more than 5% while New 
England registered a fair gain. 


Noils Still Uncertain 
The noil market is still in an un- 
certain position. Production continues 
at a good rate and consumption is 
showing no increase. Until the woolen 
branch of manufacturing gets larger 
business it is difficult to see how this 
market can register any comeback. The 
decline in values has, however, placed 
noils pretty close to a normal parity 
with wool values. Prices on merino 
noils in Bradford have declined in re- 
cent weeks from 6 to &c. from the high 
point and this fall in noil values has 
increased the conversion cost of similar 
tops at least 2c. per pound. The Boston 
top market for a long time was assisted 
very materially by the high prices ob- 
tained on noils but at this time all that 
advantage has disappeared. Noils in 
both Bradford and in Boston have come 
more into a line with what may be 
considered their normal parity relations 
with wool values. Imports of wool and 
other noils into Boston for the month 
of May amounted to 414,000 pounds. 


Ansty Knitting Mills, Mt. 
have started operations. 
general production will 
employes. 


Airy, N. C., 
On Aug. 
begin with 
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Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle 
Sweater and Toque Machines, after 
severe and protracted tests, have proven 
unqualified successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have 
separating course. 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. apspiet clive 


Established 1846 ——CATALOG——— 
SWEATER MACHINE 





EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring and Carbonizing 


of 
Wool and Noils 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature 
of our Business 


Reading Company Sidings 


CAMDEN, 


NEW JERSEY 


( 


WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


WOOL & NOILS DEPITCHED 
Gilet Carbonizing Co., Inc. 


James Gilet, Pres,, Treas. and Mer. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) and 
in the U. S. A. At your service. 
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AT LAST 


A Real Moth Destroyer 
and Preventive 


EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed 
directly on Wool, Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, 
etc., not only destroys all worms and larvae, but 
leaves a preventive against future attack. 
* Will not stain the finest fabric. 

Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


Line at Side NO RIDDANCE—NO PAY 


Actual Suze b 
For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROACH DOOM comennnddl toxras RAT DOOM 


CRANSTON WORST ED MILLS 
Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair — Worsted 
and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~ NOILS 
Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
TOP 


MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 


1139-51 East Chsiten Avenue, , Germantown, Philedelphie, Pa. 


M. Salter = Sons" 


Foreign WOOLEN RAGS Domestic 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Mills at Saugus, Mass. 





Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 


Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables _ 








WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Drop in Wool Values Arrested 


Market More Active at Firm Prices— 
Strength in Tops and Fabrics 


Boston 

HE wool market is in general more 

active with prices steady on a firm 
low point fot the year. The balance of 
opinion is that the bottom has been 
practically reached and that if the mills 
continue to show a fair consuming inter- 
est some comeback in values is likely 
to be registered. Supplies of fine wools 
seem fully adequate to the demand 
at this time. Medium wools on the 
other hand are showing increasing 


Wool Quotations 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
Fine delne..$0. 38 —$0. " blood... $0.44 -$0.45 
ra elthg... .31 - blood... .42}- .43) 
blood.. . 433- a4 
a: and California 
$0.90 -$0.92 
California, Northern 65 - .87 
Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 
$1.00-$1.03 B-Super.. 
.93- .95 C-Super.. 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming aieninae 
Basis) 
Staple fine 
Staple fine 4 bid 
Fine <— fine a. 
blood. . Zinvew 


- $0. 83-$0. 87 
78 .80 

$0. 93-$0. 
.93- .9 


Mohair—Domestic 
Best carding 
Best combing 
Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey fair, armnge 
Cape firsts.. 
Foreign eusthinn 4 and 5 niente (In Bend) 
Australian: Montevideo: 
+o 2-0. 90 58-60s..... $0. oe. : 
.78- .80 56s 


[70- [73 50s.. “38. 
Buenos Aires: 
44s 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. 1.... 
China Fi illing Fleece. 
Szechuen ass't 

Cordova... 

Scotch black face 

East India: Kandahar 


27 - 
. 254- 
.27 - 
36 - 
41 - 
41 - 
38 - 


ee 
Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos—Coarse light $0.073-$0.08) 
Fine dark -06- .06) 
i -19- .20 
-10j- L111 
.09- .10 
.4- 
.42- 
.20 - 
.20 - 
.07 - 


$0. 31-$0. 
2 .30 


activity but as yet higher prices cannot 
be recorded. 

The decline in wools during the past 
four weeks has been of very limited ex- 
tent and this affords a basis for a pre- 
diction that prices are not unlikely to 
now be on the low level of the year. 
Larger business is regarded as inevit- 
able. The actual condition of mill stocks 
ought to be known in the course of an- 
other week or so when the government 
quarterly report is issued. It is ex- 
pected to show that -manufacturers’ 
stocks are slightly below normal and 
that dealer and pool holdings are about 
normal for this season of the year. 

For more than a year, states an Eng- 
lish authority, wool values have been 
falling steadily and have probably now 
reached a profitable merchandising level 
and yet without re-establishing confi- 
dence to overcome financial difficulties 
in Germany and the uncertainty in the 
American and British political and tariff 
questions. Importers who had wools to 
sell received a severe shock by the fall 
in values in the recent series of London 
wool sales. Some large British consum- 
ers are buying on the possibility that 
the last series of London auctions may 
yet prove to be the cheapest of the year. 

The goods opening on tropical and 
staple fabrics had no influence whatso- 
ever on the wool market. New York 
clothiers and others rather expected a 
larger decline than that shown of 2 to 
10c per yard on the average as com- 
pared with the previous season. They 
were under the impression that the de- 
cline in wool of approximately 15% 
from a year ago would have been re- 
flected in a lower level of fabric values. 
The goods market however is more 
stable than it has been for a long period 
and if the prices made at the opening 
can be sustained it may be reasonably 
inferred that manufacturers are in a bet- 
ter position for making a fair profit than 
was the case a year ago. 

Wool consumption in June showed a 
moderate decline as compared with May, 
a not unusual occurrence at this season 
of the year. There were 1,062,000 Ib. 
less combing wool used, 583,000 Ib. less 
clothing and 2,634,000 Ib. less carpet 
wool. The index consumption figure for 
June stands at 105 as compared with 
115 in May and 98 in June 1928. A\l- 
though the total consumption was small- 
er there was a larger utilization of for- 
eign 4 blood, 56s and 44s combing wools. 
June consumption was almost three mil- 
lion pounds larger than a year ago and 
considerably in excess of the average 
of the preceding three years. 
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Limited Interest 


In Mill Wastes 


Prices on More Attractive Basis 
Indifferent Graded Rag Market 
—Waste Imports 


30STON.—The reworked wool indus- 
try is far from busy. Making deliveries 
on old contracts keeps a percentage of 
the machinery busy but the new busi- 
ness arriving is in small volume. Re- 
ports of better conditions in the goods 
market apply principally to worsteds. 

Lower prices in the noil and mill 
waste markets have not helped this mar- 
ket but rather the reverse. New Eng- 
land at this time is running a trifle 
behind the rest of the country in its 
woolen manufacturing, its woolen spin- 
dles active at 79.5% in June as com- 
pared with 83% in the mid-Atlantic 
States and considerably over 100% in 
the Pacific States. 

It is too early to predict what may 
be the demand in the early Fall but un- 
questionably there will be more business 
seen at that time. In the rag market 
mixed rags remain relatively firm, the 
softs 94-10c. with cloth at 2.60c. or bet- 
ter. Graders take the position that these 
raw materials are too high as related 
to the prices they are able to obtain for 
graded sorts. 

The wool waste market is not any too 
brisk nor are prices any too firm. Some 
scattered business is being transacted 
between dealers who are trying to pick 
up speculatively anything that looks like 
cheap, desirable material. With the 
woolen spindles and cards of New Eng- 
land running at 79.5% and 84.1% re- 
spectively a considerable consumption of 
wastes of all kinds has taken place. 

Imports of wool waste into Boston 
for May amounted to 286,000 Ib. of 
which 175,000 Ib. came from England at 
57c. a pound. Imports into Philadelphia 
were 88,000 Ib. almost entirely from 
England at an average price oi 44c. per 
pound. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign wools 
at Boston, also imports at Philadelphia 
and New York for the week ending 
Aug. 3, based upon data compiled by the 
Market News Service of Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
Aug. 3 


17,084,000 139,928,000 141,800,000 
822,000 74,285,000 69,953,000 
Total... 17,906,000 214,213,000 211,753,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
822,000 74,285,000 69,953,000 


1,634,000 57,994,000 42,140,000 
820,000 45,633,000 41,197,000 


"3,276,000 177,912,000 153,290,000 


1929 1928 


Domestic 
Foreign. 


Béston.. 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Total.. 
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re you 
satished with your 
dyeing operation ? 


EDERAL Penetrant really is a com- 
bined softener and penetrant—giving 
remarkable results in dyeing. 


This is the most efficient pine oil pene- 
trant on the market, as users will testify. 
It wets out cotton goods instantly, thus 
enabling them to absorb the dyestuffs 
evenly. It prevents foaming in piece 
dyeing with sulphor colors. 


It does not make raw stock sticky, but 
actually improves its spinning qualities 
because it replaces the natural fats and 
waxes of cotton which are removed in the 
dye-bath. When used in the dye-bath on 
hosiery no further softener is required. 


We are glad to furnish on approval 
a trial barrel including the service 
of our technical staff to demonstrate 
its proper use. You are under no 
obligation. Write for further infor- 
mation. 


OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS 
FEDERAL SULPHONATED OLIVE OIL—tThe most 


powerful softener on the market, free flowing and soluble even 
in cold water 


FEDERAL RETARDO—a powdered purely vegetable ma- 


terial used in vat dyeing to replace glue. 


FEDERAL SIZING WAX—A pure vegetable wax used in 
sizing warps. Has all the binding qualities of Japan Wax but 
a higher lubricating value. 

Write for more complete information about these and 
other textile oils and chemicals, also our complete line of 
heavy and special chemicals, animal and vegetable oils 
and greases for the textile, tanning and paper industry. 


A NEW NATIONAL FAST 
BLUE 


For Cotton, Rayon and Silk 


ATIONAL Diazine Blue 

4 R L Cone. is a De- 
veloped Dye distinguished by 
good all-around fastness and 
is especially recommended for 
the production of navy blues 
on tub silks. It possesses good 
solubility and is well adapted 
for application in machines 
made of monel metal and cop- 
per; with caution it may be 
used in the presence of iron 
also. 


This new product discharges 
excellently with hydrosulfite 
and is suitable for combina- 
tion with any of the other dyes 
of this class. 


Fares Pare ee ee ne es eas: EEF, Te ES 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Meet ee ae 


fa Ms 


Nationa Dyes 


FEDERAL| 


PHOSPHORUS COMPANY 2 


~. 
WORKS — ANNISTON, ALA y 


BIRMINGHAM DIVISION OF THE SWANN CORPORATION ALABAMA 
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Trade-wide Cooperation to 
Standardize Silk Weighting 


Trade-wide cooperation to fix silk 
weighting standards which will be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Commission 
at a Trade Practice Conference, is being 
sought by the Joint Committee on Silk 
Weighting of the Silk Association of 
America. The committee met atthe 
Silk Association offices in New York on 
Aug. 7 and issued an invitation to all 
interested groups to aid them in the task 
of standardizing silk weighting. 

A report was made to the meeting of 
technical research on weighting prob- 
lems up to the present time and it 
was the consensus that these studies 
should continue until sufficient data 
is available to form a basis for the 
determination of standards. 

Among those organizations represent- 
ing the consumers’ point of view who at- 
tended the meeting were The National 
Better Business Bureau, represented by 
Edward L. Green, chairman of the joint 
committee, National Laundry Owners 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Dyers and Cleaners, who have 
also been active members of the com- 
mittee and have participated in the 
research studies. 

Silk manufacturers and dyers were 
represented by G. H. Conze, Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills; E. C. Geier, Duplan 
Silk Corp.; B. J. Lanza, Lanza Silk 
Dyeing Co.; Frederick H. Knight, Sus- 
quehanna Silk Mills; Eli Mirandon, 
Oriental Silk Printing Co.; Alexander 
Patterson, Piece Dyers and Finishers 
Protective Association; Charles T. Em- 
erson, Textile Dyeing Co. of America, 
Inc., and Victor Froelicher, Textile 
Dveing Co. of America. 


A New Sulphar Yellow 


The Dyestuffs Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. is adding to its 
line of sulphur colors of low copper con- 
tent a yellow, Sulfogene Yellow CF. 
The company states: “Sulfogene Yellow 
CF has very good solubility, levels well 
and exhausts well and in addition has 
very good fastness to ironing, washing, 
water, alkali, perspiration, steaming and 


rubbing. It is, therefore, a very suit- 
able yellow in combination with other 
sulphur colors for producting such 


shades as khaki, olive drabs, etc.” 





Dyeing Merger Under 
Consideration in England 


With the object of more economical 
working and greater efficiency, a num- 
ber of concerns in the dyeing and fin- 
shing trade in Huddersfield, England, 
ire negotiating with a view to a merger. 
Bradford Dyers’ Association, it is un- 


derstood. has approached about 20 con- 
erns, 


which cover the larger part of 






DYEING AND FINISHING 


that section of the trade which is de- 
voted to ‘finishing men’s fabrics. 


Bradford Dyers’ Association has an 
issued capital of £4, 670, 363 ($22,728,- 
273), consisting of 2,500,000 preferred 
and 2,170,363 common shares. The prof- 
its for 1928 amounted to £551,100 ($2,- 
681,442), and the common stock divi- 
dend was 114% for the year. Total as- 
sets at Dec. 31, 1928, exceeded £8,300,- 
000 ($40,391,950).—Chemical Division, 
Department of Commerce. 





European Dye Cartel Confers 
With Scandinavian Producers 


Members of the German dye trust 
and three dye producers from Basle 
recently held a /meeting at Copenhagen 
during which, according to report, the 
position of the various participants in 
the Scandinavian market was discussed 
in detail. The local Scandinavian rep- 
resentatives of the various firms and 
organizations were also present at this 
meeting, says the Chemical Division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Nothing definite can be learned about 
the object of the meeting or about its 
results, but it is understood that market 
division and competitive conditions were 
discussed in detail. 

The sale of the products of the German 
dye trust in Scandinavian countries is 
centralized in a subsidiary company, A/S 
Anilin Kompagniet, located in Copen- 
hagen, while the Swiss dye manufac- 
turers are represented by local agents, 
Victor Rathjens and Georg Schonwandt. 


Capital Increase in Swiss I. G. 
Holding Corporation 


According to a cable just received 
from Trade Commissioner Charles E. 
Lyon, Berne, the most important stock 
issue in Switzerland during the month 
of July was that of the Basel Holding 
Co. for the German Dye Trust, amount- 
ing to 270,000,000 francs, of which 
98,000,000 francs have been paid in. 
(Value of franc = $0.19 United States 
currency. )—Chemical Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


New Pamphlet Describes 
Beauty of Bemberg Products 


A new paniphlet “I 
Made of Bemberg” is now being dis- 
tributed by store representatives and 
others interested in products made of 
Bemberg yarn, E. C. Morse of the 
American Bemberg Corp. announces. 

The pamphlet states briefly the out- 
standing characteristics of Bemberg 
yarn and the various mediums in which 
it is developed—wearing apparel, hos- 
iery, underwear, curtains and draperies. 
It also lists the trade names of manu- 
facturers and distributors of fabrics and 
garments now being made of Bemberg 
or Bemberg in combination. 


3eauty in Fabrics 


August 10. 
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July Less Active in 
Finishing of Cottons 


The National Association of Finish- 
ers of Cotton Fabrics, New York, has 
issued its regular monthly statement of 
percentage of normal average capacity 
operated in the industry covering July. 
The details follow: 


1929 1928 
(4 weeks) 4 weeks) 
White and dyed 56 { 51%—white 52! 52%—white 
Combined 49% 1—dyed 48%—dyed 
Fast black... 26 29 
Logwood black 31 38 
Prints 85 59 
-June- - as 
1929 1928 
(5 weeks) (5 weeks) 
White and dyed ¢, 51%—white 5, | 50%—white 
ta Combined 497,—dyed 50%—dyed 
Fast black 23 22 
Logwood black 44 32 
Prints 87 77 
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H. H. Hall Retires after 41 Years 
with Arnold, Hoffman 


Harold H. Hall, New York manager 
for Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. of 
Providence, since 1912, retired from busi- 
ness Aug. 1, after 41 years with the con- 


cern and its predecessors. Mr. Hall entered 
the Boston office of the then firm of Mason, 
Chapin & Co. in 1888, and early acquired 
a taste for chlorine in handling the firm’s 
importations of English bleaching powder 
at the Hoosac Tunnel Docks. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hall will divide the next few months 
between his old home at Buckfield, Maine, 
and their cottage on Penobscot Bay. 
Charles L. Berntson succeeded Harold 
H. Hall as manager of the New York 
office of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., on 
Aug. 1. Mr. Berntson is well known to 
the trade, having been active on the sales 
force of the company for a number of years. 


His former territory in New York and 
adjacent States has been taken over by 
Harold E. Becker of Providence 


Darius E. Peck Vice-President 


of General Electric 


Darius E. Peck, assistant manager of 
the law department of the General Elec- 
tric Co. since 1920, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the company 
at a meeting of the board of directors in 
New York on Aug. 1. At the same time 
Pres. Gerard Swope announced the retire- 
ment of Allen H. Jackson, who has been 
vice-president and general counsel since 
1922 and associated in the company’s law 
department since 1902 





Haw Hosiery Mills, Haw River, N. C., 
manufacturers of half hose, gave their 
usual summer vacation to operatives last 
week and resumed operations on Aug. 5. 
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SIZING 
VISCOSE YARNS 


For best results and simplicity in han- 
dling we recommend 


== GELAIOISE 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Write for sample. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


Sole Importers 


247 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Tee your warps to 


a better lubricant— 


os HELP that makes your cotton warps 
smoother, more supple. A lubricant that keeps 
sii them running along more easily in the slasher . . . 
that keeps the yarn strong, almost entirely free 
of breakage . . . and that does this work economi- 


W eaving”’ cally 


There you have Victrolyn in a nutshell. Mix only a 

small quantity of this modern lubricant with your 

sizing solution—and you can depend on more satis- 

factory results. It penetrates deeper. It mixes with 

Bosson & . ANE the size more evenly, more uniformly. Then, 
too, it contains no chloride of magnesia, par- 

Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. affine wax or other waxes that are apt to cause 
Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil trouble in subsequent processes. . . . Let us 


Soluble Oils Monoline Oil send you a 10-gallon can for trial. Write us 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil today. 
Soluble Grease Para Soap Oii . 


Bleachers’ Bluings 4 ° 4 # 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds -_ J —_ 
for All Textiles aod 


(REG US PAT OFF) 
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William G. Northrup 


William G. Northrup, aged 78, president 
the North Star Woolen Mills, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died at his summer home on 
Lake Minnetonka after an illness of two 
weeks. Since 1874 Mr. Northrup had been 
connected with the woolen mills and since 
1876 has been in charge of its affairs. 
Under his leadership, the firm became 
widely known. In addition to his connec- 
tion with the mills, Mr. Northrup / was 
prominent in other lines of business, par- 
ticularly banking. At his death he was 
president of the board of directors of the 
Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank, hav- 
ing been retired from the presidency at his 
own request last year. Mr. Northrup had 
also been a vice-president and director of 
the Minneapolis Trust Co., a director of the 
Northwestern National bank, and vice- 
president of the Real Estate Title & In- 
surance Co. Mr. Northrup was born in 
Salisbury Center, New York, and came to 
Minneapolis when that city was a strug- 
gling frontier town in 1867, many miles 
from the railroad which only extended as 
far west as LaCrosse, Wis. Funeral. serv- 
ices were held at Lakewood chapel with 
burial at Lakewood cemetery. His widow, 
one son, one daughter, and one brother, 
survive. 


Walter Zwicker 


Walter Zwicker, age 37, president and 
general manager of the Zwicker Knitting 
Mills, Appleton, Wis., was fatally injured 
July 31 when his automobile left the road 
and crashed against a power company pole. 
Mr. Zwicker entered the knitting business 
with his father in 1909 and ten years later 
the Zwicker Knitting Mills Co. was in- 
corporated with Walter Zwicker as presi- 
dent and general manager. The company 
for several years has been engaged in the 
manufacture of knitted novelties and re- 
cently began the manufacture of men’s 
lightweight golf hose. A few years ago 
Mr. Zwicker went abroad to study the 
knitting industry in Germany with a view 
to incorporating some of the foreign prac- 
tices in his establishment here. 


Charles F. Cross 


Charles F. Cross, president and treasurer 
of Charles F. Cross Co., Inc., wool mer- 
chants of 214 and 497 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass., died suddenly Monday morning, July 
29, at his summer residence in Hull, Mass., 
in his 68th year. Mr. Cross had been 
identified with the wool business in Boston 
for the greater part of his life and the 
concern of which he was an executive, in- 
corporated in 1920, has been in existence 
50 years. He was well known among wool 
men as a pioneer in the trade and his sudden 
departure is greatly regretted by the large 
number of wool merchants and manufac- 
turers who knew him intimately. He is 
survived by a brother and a sister. 


James Forstedt 


James Forstedt, former chief engineer 
ind assistant superintendent of the 
Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., now the American Steel & Wire 
Co., died at his home in Westeras, Swe- 
len, on July 26. He was born in Falun, 
Sweden, in 1851, came to America in 


1880 and settled in Worcester where he 
lived for 18 years. He was the first 
person of Swedish birth to be elected to 
a public office in Worcester. He re- 
turned to Sweden in 1898 where he 
became manager of the Nordiska Metall 
Bolaget (The Northern Metal Co.). He 
leaves three daughters and one son, all 
of whom live in Sweden. 


Robert J. F. Schwarzenbach 


Robert J. F. Schwarzenbach, president 
of Schwarzenbach, Huber Co., and an out- 
standing figure in the silk fabrics industry 
in this country, died Aug. 3, at his home 
at Hicksville, N. Y., after five weeks ill- 
ness. His death, while not unexpected, 


Robert J. F. Schwarzenbach 


his wide circle of 
trade, and elicited 
from leading manu- 
outside the silk 


came as a shock to 
friends in the textile 
many warm tributes 
facturers both in and 
industry. 

Mr. Schwarzenbach was in his 54th year. 
He had wide interests in the textile indus- 
try and also in public affairs. He had 
been a vice-president of the Silk Associa- 
tion of America since 1921, and was at 
one time a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Broad Silk Division of the 
association. He was born in Zurich, 
Switzerland, where the original Schwarzen- 
bach company was founded a century ago 
by his grandfather, Johannes Schwarzen- 
bach. The firm of Schwarzenbach, Huber 
& Co. was formed in New York in 1888, 
by Robert Schwarzenbach, father of the 
deceased, and Jacques Huber. Mr. Huber 
retired from the business in 1908, and in 
1910 the present company was incorpo- 
rated, with Robert J. F. Schwarzenbach 
as president. The firm grew steadily under 
his management until it became one of the 
outstanding organizations in its industry. 
It operates 13 mills located in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Virginia, Connecticut and Ala- 
bama. Its products include plain and fancy 
broad silks; rayon, cotton and silk mixed 
goods; jersey cloth, tie and umbrella silks, 
trimmings and upholstery goods, as well 
as an extensive output of thrown silks. 

Mr. Schwarzenbach was one of the lead- 
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ers in the movement which resulted in the 
organization of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange, and also advocated the forma- 
tion of a silk institute, a step which has 
not yet been taken by the trade. In addi- 
tion to his manufacturing activities he had 
other business interests. He was appointed 
consul from Switzerland to the United 
States in 1927. 

He was buried from the Hicksville, N. Y., 
estate on Aug. 5, the funeral being attended 
by about 150 members of the silk industry. 
Among those present were a special ¢om- 
mittee appointed by the Silk Association 
f America, a group of Swiss silk manu- 
facturers, and representatives of the Japa- 
nese silk industry. There were about 50 
representatives of the Schwarzenbach, 
Huber Co., attending. 

Mr. Schwarzenbach is survived by his 
widow, a daughter, and two sons, Robert 
J. F., Jr., and Christopher. 

Although no definite plans have yet been 
made for the naming of a successor to Mr. 
Schwarzenbach, it is understood that his 
brother, Dr. Alfred Schwarzenbach, presi- 
dent of the Actien-Gesellschaft fuer Un- 
ternehmungen der Textil-Industrie, of 
Zurich, Switzerland, parent company of 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., will assume 
temporary control of the American organ- 
ization. Dr. Schwarzenbach left Switzer- 
land for the United States immediately on 
hearing of his brother’s death. 


George Martin 
the 


Martin, overseer of 
bleachery department of the Linen 
Thread Co. of Massachusetts, North 
Grafton, Mass., for many years, died in 
Memorial Hospital, Worcester, Mass., on 
July 22, after an illness of three’ weeks. 
Mr. Martin was 75 years old and had 
lived in the town for 40 years. He 
leaves three daughters and two sons. 


George 


Archille Rinfrette 


Archille Rinfrette, an overseer for the 
Sterling Worsted Mills, Worcester, 
Mass., died in Worcester City Hospital 
on July 27, after a long illness. He was 
32 years old. Burial was in East 
Douglas, Mass. 


Garment Makers Stress 
Rayon Fabrics 


Reports covering the lines of several 


leading ready-to-wear manufacturers 
mention important use of rayon in- 
dicative of fall importance for this 
textile, says the Rayon Institute. About 
one-half the entire line at Mamie 
Conti’s emphasizes transparent rayon 
velvet, panne rayon velvets, and rayon 
faced satins. Many models were ob- 
served for daytime and evening in 
pastel colors, though black is given first 
prominence with browns—oporto and 
raison—taking place. Some 
rayon faconne chiffon appears in com- 
bination with transparent velvets. 

William Bloom, in his current collec- 
tion, is using rayon for the smart 
knitted sports suits. The rayon is 
frequently combined with wool and 
there are many rayon knits of novelty 
workmanship, knitted exclusively for 
Beaucraft. Most attractive inter-knit- 
ting of wool and rayon yarns were noted 
in three and two piece ensembles. 
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If You Use Rayon D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 


The Drying Machinery 
RAYON YEAR BOOK WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 


PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 


RAYONS 
— CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
Will be indispensable CRABBING MACHINES 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 


The price is $1 


Address 


Textile World. 
TRADE MAREK 


TENTH AVE. AT 36TH STREET Manufacturers of ; 
Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 
NEW YORK 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


MACHINERY, MILL SUPPLIES, YARNS, ETC. WANTED AND FOR SALE 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, MILL PROPERTIES, POSITIONS AND MEN WANTED 


$4.50 per inch 
.. 430 per inch 
4.20 per inch 


of 
POSITIONS WANTED 


PRACTICAL, EFFICIENT 
HOSIERY MILL 


Superintendent and Manager 
open for connection with a Fancy Half 
Hose or Fancy Misses Hose Mill. Southern 
Mill preferred. 
Address Adv. 398, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York 


Svenveennaneneenoonencaunvensnonnencensnscnsesepeenencnscgecesesosennsusenenasersuenaunenscsversnscasenses 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


\seenenenseneerecsonsssen 


Manufacturers who are in need of su - 
tendents or overseers for any department of mill 
work may learn of suitable men upon applica- 
tion by mail or telephone to C. T. Donlevy, care 
Textile World, 65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mase. 


ENGINEER OR MASTER MECHANIC. Po- 
sition wanted by man 40 yrs. of age, American 
citizen, married. Familiar with woolen, worsted, 
cotton anes, steam engines, fire water 
tube boilers, etc. A No. 1 recommendations. 

0. B. 101, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER CARDING OR irae IN 
WLN. MILL. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. 
of age, American, married. Worked on all kinds 
woolen and worsted goods. Familiar with all 
makes machinery. First-class recommendations. 


O. B. 122, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING. Position wanted by 
man 34 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds of raw stock, piece dyes, worsteds, 
woolens, unions, anc jersey piece dyes. Familiar 
with aoaney Hunt, James Hunter and Sehreibner 
machines. First-class references. 

O. B. 137, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OR SUPT. COTTON SPINNING, 
SPOOLING OR TWISTING. Position wanted by 


miliar with Whitin, Saco-Lowell, Fales & Jencks 
machines. recommendations. 
O. B. 143. Textile World. Boston, Mass. 


SEWING MACHINE FIXER. Position wanted 
by man 29 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on underwear and sweater coats. Fa- 
miliar with all makes sewing machines. Good 
recommendations. 

B. 145, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER COTTON WEAVING. Position 
wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, English, married. 
Worked on fine and heavy goods, towelling, 
Vackrams, nettings, lenos and sateens. Familiar 
with Draper & Stafford automatic. C&K, Whitin 
= Mason machines. A No. 1 recommenda- 
ons. 

O. B. 164, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WOOLEN DRESSING. Position 
wanted by man, 36 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds-of woolens. First- 
class references. 

O. B. 214, Textile World. Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER WOOLEN CARDING—SECOND 
HAND. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age. 
American, single. Worked on all kinds of wool 
and wool mixes. — and shoddy, in fact all 
kinds of mixes from 1 a 3 to 7. Familiar with 
D.&F. ore. Good referen: 

O. B. 438, Textile World, “Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OR SECOND HAND COTTON 
WEAVING. Position wanted by man 36 yrs. 
of age, American, married. Worked on all kinds 
of fine and coarse goods, cotton and rayon mix- 
tures. Familiar with Draper and Mason looms. 
A No. 1 references 

O. B. 173, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


20 to 29 inches 
30 inches (one pag 


20.00 
POSITIONS WANTED 


$3.50 per inch 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPT. OR DESIGNER IN WLN. OR WST. 
MILL. Position wanted by man 46 yrs. of age. 
German-American, married. Worked on plain 
and fancy woolens and worsteds. Familiar with 
all makes American machinery 
recommendations. 

O. B. 281, Textile World. Boston, Maas. 


SUPT. ASST. SUPT. OR OVERSEER CoT- 
TON WEAVING. Position wanted by man 44 
yrs. of age, English, married. Worked on silk. 
rayon and cotton, shirtings, fancy lenos, box 
patterns and lappitts. Familiar with C&K 
Whitin and Draper looms. Good recommenda- 
tions. 

O. B. 332, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER DYEING. Position wanted by 
man 40 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on worsted yarns and tops, mohair, raw stock. 
woolen and cotton yarns, rayon yarns, knit goods 
and men’s wear pe. dyes. Familiar with all 
makes dyeing machinery. First-class recom- 
mendations. 

O. B. 334. Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER COTTON CLOTH ROOM. 
tion wanted by man 30 yrs. of age, 
married Worked on marquisettes,_ twills, 
dotted swiss, shirtings, taffetas, etc. Familiar 
with all make cloth room machinery. Good 
recommendations. 

O. B. 644, Textile World, 


BOSS WARPER OR SECOND HAND IN 
WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by man 36 
yrs. of age, American, widower. Familiar with 
an ate of woolen goods. Good recommenda- 
tion 
0. B. 676, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





First-class 








Posi- 
Canadian, 


Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. MGR. OR INVESTIGATOR IN COT- 
TON MILL. Position wanted by man 50 yrs 
of age, American, married. Worked on fine 
lawns, print cloth, sheeting, ticking, plain 
fancy and lettered toweling. Familiar with all 
makes machinery. A No. 1 recommendations. 

O. B. 685, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Ov ‘ERSEER “OF CARDING OR SPINNING OR 
SUPT. YARN MILL. Position wanted by man 
50 yrs. of age, German-American, married 
Worked on all kinds of woolen goods. Familiar 
with all makes of cards, including tape con- 
densers. First-class references. 

O. B. 686, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OR SECOND HAND WLN. 
FINISHING. Position wanted by man 39 yrs 
of age, American, married Worked on all 
kinds of woolen goods Familiar with all 
makes st finishing machinery. Good references 

. 693, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER > ‘WOOLEN Cc ARDING Position 
wanted by man 47 yrs. of age, American, 
single. Worked on woolen, cotton. shoddy. 
rayon, knit and woven goods. Familiar with 
all makes cards. A No. 1 recommendations. 

O. B. 949, Textile Worid, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER WLN FINISHING. Position 
wanted by man 28 yrs 


of age, American, single 
Worked on automobile cloth (face finish) over- 
coatings, topcoating, fine worsteds, tie linings. 
etc. Familiar with all makes finishing ma- 
chinery. Good recommendations. 
O. B. 1125, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER WOOLEN SPINNING. Position 
wanted by man 48 yrs. of age, French, married 
Worked on all kinds of woolen goods. Familiar 
with D&F and J&B mules. Good references. 

O. B. 1127. Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. DYEING, SUPT. DYEING & FINISH- 
ING, SALES REPRESENTATIVE. ASST. SUPT 
WLN., WST. OR SHODDY MILL. Position 
wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on all kinds of woolen and 
worsted goods, also cotton yarn and pieces. 
Familiar with all makes finishing and dyeing 
machinery. First-class references. 

O. B. 1160, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


FOREMAN SILK WEAVING. Position wanted 
by man 50 yrs. of age, American, married. 
Worked on crepe and georgette, satin-crepe and 
satin. Familiar with C&K and gem heads 
Good recommendations. 

O. B. 1218, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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$4.10 per inch The size of a space is its height in inches 
1 multiplied by number of columns in width 
i.e. 2 cole. wide x 2 in. high = 4 inches 


HELP WANTED 


HOMAEDEAAELrHnaeennOrEnDenesEEneNnoNDONeoENeREONeNsnensanensosssuesenenesensotaaosspesneesensnsenessons 


aenetnes 


Position Open tor 


Capable Textile 
Superintendent 


Experienced on rayon 
manufacture. 


Address Adv. 
Tenth Ave. 


388, Textile 
at 36th St., 


World, 
New York 


MITT LL 


TONneenesnauennenenausnanennereesenenseseoseonennensnseene: senenene) 


Teepennnnnnnneneeenennenenanenscnsannenenensensnanannanssnecenneerensenecsaseneanene 


rAeeeennneacsenecnanonenscossssoonensncsenensnnensconsosssooneenssseeneessenty no nnevenenenenevenegy, 


WANTED 


A FINISHING ROOM 
FOREMAN 


for a mill in the South having a pro- 
duction of about twelve hundred dozen 
300 needle misses hose and two hun- 
dred dozen ladies rayon hose per day. 
Write your experience, whether now 
employed and salary expected. 


Address 
Tenth 


Adv. 
Ave 


405, Textile World 
at 36th St., New York 


ncONUONONENENEOODSEEEAEOOURDOAUNAHAOREHELOOEEEROUOUDERNRERDOEODOeRONNOOOOOREREEEOOORDOREY 


PTT TITTLE 


eovanennennanensnennoasoene 


sennennecnnenaanosnsnsencnnscseccenseesesensenesesetsssnsseeny 


WANTED 
FOREMAN FOR RUBBER 
THREAD COVERING 
DEPARTMENT 


One experienced in handling help. 
None other need apply. 
Address Adv. 394, Textile World, 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St 


onnonenensnnnneneecnennesenneny: 


NOveUDODDEEDADONSUSESEOOOOONOOEEOES 


SUPENAOOOODENAONANNOONEREAOONOUNORNAHNNNORS 
OeRNGOOONENONNUAN ORO EROOEOUOEEREOEONS 


sSeennnnnsannnnnnenennessenen 


HELP WANTED 


Young Spinner or good second hand — 
of running fine Mule Spinning from 120/: 
to 200/2. 
Address Adv. 
1600 Arch 


396, Textile World, 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONDEDRANANEDUGOOAAOADESEDELONODOOO OEE ORDEDEDEFODAAOEOOOEE OD ERASEAOESSOCoNORONaOEEDEEVONsELIDOOeLTOIEIED 


PI 


NOeenDnEEysennescnnocanonnossnseenenssenssusessesoneensenenennsunencanensanensnsensnissooes 


Master Mechanic Wanted 


To take complete charge of Boiler Room, repair 
shop and all mechanical and electrical equipment 
in medium sized Dyehouse. Must be an execu- 
tive as well as a mechanic. Good permanent prop- 
osition for capable man 
Address Ady 
Tenth Ave 


nnee season: 


399, Textile World, 
at 36th St., New York 


eveuenenenseneceesensnnonensenqueneenes 


nnenensenveneen: ae ee 


WANTE 
MACHINERY SALESMEN 


to call on textile mills. We can offer very 
attractive proposition to the right men 
who have the proper sales experience and 
engineering ability. Give full details as to 
past experience. 
Address Adv. 400, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York 


NONNONNENNEDERDDOROROOONNEREDEAEEO OE DE DOOAERDESROREDBODEDNOAEUNAG SO ARAAEAOOROOASOD OOOO ROLICHFESeHELITNOD 


Pe 


(833) 95 
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Special and Confidential 
Service for Cotton Mills 


Surveys made of all Departments from Opening to Warpers. 
Investigations and Experiments made on Machines and Devices. 


To Employers 
Who Advertise 
for Men: 


OOneneeseseusenncsessnenenensesenensnsecescceneosnscenans 


Will Advise and Co-operate on old and new methods of mixing 
Cotton with other Fibres or Hairs. This is a One Man Service 
based on Practical Experience, also 10 years of Advisory Work 
and Textile Engineering in New England, Canada and the South. 
No Labor trouble because of this Service. 


The letters you receive in 
answer to your advertisements 
are submitted by each of the 
applicants with the hope of 
securing the position offered. 


Address Adv. 393, Textile World, Tenth Ave. and 36th St., New York 


Heenananonanennencarsonencensesensensy: 


Some One 


Wants 
To 


Buy 


When there are many appli- 
cants it frequently happens that 
the only letters acknowledged 
are those of promising candi- 
dates. Others do not receive the 
slightest indication that their 
letters have even been received, 
much less given any considera- 
tion. These men often become 
discouraged, will not respond 
to future advertisements and 
sometimes even question if they 
are bona fide. 


snnnenenennnesenees: 


aeee 
SONeDDanennennesenenennensnenennnsenenesnennonnenennecaunensseeseneenensenesesnenensnseenennes 


We can guarantee that Every 
Advertisement Printed in the 
Searchlight Section Is Duly 
Authorized. Now won't you 
help keep our readers inter- 
ested in this advertising by 
acknowledging every applica- 
tion received,.even if you only 
return the letters of unsuccess- 
ful applicants to them marked, 
say, “Position filled, thank you.” 
If you don’t care to reveal 
your identity, mail them in 
plain envelopes. 


snnenennnensennnenanenenseeseensmonseeseesoanenssenenenesaneunscoaesneeennecononsesnensonorsr 


the equipment or machinery 
that you are not using. 


Sell it 


before depreciation 
scraps it. 


We suggest this in a spirit 
of helpful co-operation be- 
tween employers and the men 
replying to Positions Vacant 
advertisements. 


Write for Advertising Rates 


TEXTILE WORLD 
Searchlight Department 


Searchlight Department 


TEXTILE WORLD 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC. 
“Put Yourself in the Place of 
the Other Fellow” 


Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


ovesennenncnnnesanenensenenenennnsnsenenesssrvenensnsensnsnnnenenrsenensnssnsscusnuenenensesoasonnnsenenenesensecasonenes 


| 


G-31 


sneennernensuenecaneneeneesnopneseasenneececeacsrvenseneteensecesoosenseanenssnssnear LVUUNaNDeGUHeenenusneeneeneneceeeeOgueanseanees aon seconsanoNaneNnensnsosonOcEtoONNsFONTEeRtoES: Econvenvonvevsnvenvenunonsnveneveveveneveneensvsuevevevevocannvenreececsneessenevsuseseessenenenecsrers10see 


- 
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coceeneennonnnnnenen SO0UURENEADODEOODENERSNELENONAADEDEAEEEEOREDE HELI OOeEON OD ORRSELENELEEUOOEREGEDELAOOE ODE DEREEDECENEOAECULUDASEOEDTOE DER ODDOEOOERLIGCNDOR DOD EREDERSOGREOEDIOODOONG)LANNENGELUSESODO OOOO UEEELSSUEEOSSOOOO ERO DORDE 


Stockholders and Mailing EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
L ¥ Ss T Ss to obtain 


A FINE GOODS MILL 


We have for sale a fine goods mill in a good manufac- 
turing state, first class labor supply and a very good 
personnel. This mill weaves cotton and silk and rayon 
products and controls its own finishing. Would make 
a very good unit for the manufacture of drapery products. 


ensenene, 


» Corrected regularly—Sold with a 
guarantee. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


AMERICAN MAILING SERVICE, INC. 
225 Varick St., N. Y. C. 
WANTED FOR CASH 

RAYON AND SPUN SILK DYED 
OR NATURAL 


small or case lots, any size. 
Cops, Cones, Tubes, Spools, Skeins. 
CHARLES C. WARDLE 
5101 Darrah Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ssoveeeenenneneevoeuenessenesenennenty: oveeaNAnnentncneouonsuennenencesrenoensonse 


We have many more mills and vacant properties listed. 


eeeenennuennanneas 


Write us your requirements. All correspondence strictly confidential. 


WANTED 
Knowles Cotton Looms 


25 harness dobbies; 1x1 box; weave 40-45 
in. State lowest price. 


Address Adv. 395, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


SHU NACUOOONEDONANARRRDEGAULODONEONONADOEED ODO AAOOUOOOEOOUSOONGERESEDEEOUENONNOOEOONDEEEEEROBELOOONOENOE> 


MITT 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Mill Property Department 


285 Madison Ave., New York 


seeensneneroeousneressensntonsens, 


nenenaunnnnonnenanenecensenneentonsonssnneren OUsveneenennenanansneaeoscnonsensseeesooooere 


: WANTED 


USED FRANKLIN RAW STOCK 
DYEING MACHINE 
25, 50 or 100 Ib. capacity. 
Write giving particulars. 


Address Adv. 318, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


ennennenenoesuncevensentesescananeevensseevsnsensesesnesssseneeeee® 


FOR SALE 


Modern Textile Mill Building 


Southeastern Pennsylvania within 30 miles of Philadelphia. Two story brick, 
modern construction. Large lot for expansion. R.R. Siding. Méill sprinklered 
and equipped throughout with Cooper-Hewitt Lights. New complete power 
plant equipped with two boilers and direct-connected generating unit. Brick 
Stack. Mill now in operation, but building will be available about August Ist. 
Plenty of labor available. A fine property which must be seen to be appreciated. 


snnennennensensecenonns 


snnnenennnnnnensenenonsnnnsscens: 


sennusenneneusnnoniens 


NNNEREGAONEADONONOOHUDEEERGODOOGODOSEEHOAUASANORD DES DERECOSORONOODUAOSRESEEHOaDoOssONCHtES 


Generating Outfits 


= Am in the market for one or two Diesel 
: or similar Generating Outfite—about 50 
= hp., 220 volt D.C. direct connected to 
: Generator. Write giving full ‘pardoulare. 


Address Adv. 378, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York City 


CTI titi Mn senenenennonesenseeesconseen: 


eeapensenennenee 


Address Adv. 336, Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York 


Fpenvnneesensensvencnsersvencossescensens: 


Fanennennneeensenenenevenee 


AUSDODOOLLCONODDONANGDELODONORONUOEUEDOGEAAEDOONONOEONSEAGERREEDOAUOOUONONISERDGNOREEAODOOODICNNOLERDEGHOOOUONIOGUNOCUEEOUOOONUOULOLOEOESEAEAEORLOUOOOINODEDARRORE OO ImDIOAONEE SOOO DODO LO ONSHESHEDLODOOODECOOSASeNN EES 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
Give description and lowest cash price. AUGUST 20th, 1929 
“tenth Ave. at 36th St. N.Y. of WM. CLOW & SON, Hosiery Mills 


¥ seseeneconnsceonssussonnennssnbevensseoseenssnnssneseessennesenseadennscssssssssoeessnsesnssscsencessocedt 
Located in Laconia, N. H. 


Po 


WANTED 


Full Automatic Mod. D Draper 


Looms for 72” to 80” Cloth 
with or without dobby. 
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AI UCEUUTEOR UNO O NOONE OREERAONENEAOUOOODONESEEDORSHOOGO OCR RONeuaEHOeenoOnEEnEESeEREDeonaC oO ertenEseanOES 


JIGGS AND AGER 


Wanted: Jiggs for 36-in. or wider cloth. 
ween Steam ager for 36-in. or wider 
oth. 


Give maker’s name, size, type, where can 
be seen, name lowest cash price. 
Address Adv. 386, Textile World, 
Tenth Ave. & 36th St., New York 


* scosnenuenvevevenevensesuenannuevesevacananvonsnsnennvavevanevecsoscussnnsvecanesavanaceveceeregnssenseend 


Located on main thoroughfare, adaptable for general manufacture Garage and sales 
room, stores, etc. Two main buildings, dimensions 40x96, 4 stories and basement, 84x35 
3 stories and basement. Staunch brick construction, 100 horse water power. Sprinkler 
system. Equipment includes six sets of cards, six mules, knitting machinery for turning 
out 1,000 dozen hosiery daily, lighting equipment and very low rate of insurance. Would 
consider terms. 


sseennneneenneneenersenenonecsssssennnen: 
paneneeenen 
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NEW and REBUILT Card Cutters — e e 
raren cutters — tame cure —| | Make a Practice of Reading 
oe and using the Searchlight pages of Textile World every 
E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. i week. Here is afforded the opportunity for buyers and 
é sellers to get together. The advantage is mutual. 
EXTRACTORS : 
(Rebuilt) 3 
etcher Belt or Motor Driven. 10th Ave. at 36th St. New York 
: 26-in. tein -in. Solid Curb, all makes, 


424-438 West 33rd St., N.Y. 

-TTUCCLOUDEDROOEDEDOROOOOREEAEROOORDEGEASEEEEROROGOTER EAA AGORSORREESERDOROR GER EAE Cane tOCeeeteeseeeeeee: 

: 48-in.—42- in.—40-in, Tolhurst, American. 
belt or motor driven. 


sunennennenecnonssasonenes 


Advertising Rates on Request 


: AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 3 
: 11 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. i 
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iericas Lsed Transform 


Beenie Rakhi a rf " 


TRANSFORMERS 


We carry a stock of approximately 4000 transformers of a total capacity of about 
100,000 kva.. in sizes from 1 to 1000 kva. and from 110 volts to 66,000 volts. 
We specialize in the rewinding and repair of transformers, any size and any specifications. 
All work positively the best and guaranteed as such. We will show you a saving 
of from 30% to 60% of the cost of new transformers! 
Send for our monthly bulletin, showing complete lists of transformers on hand, 
and our prices for rewinding transformers. 


We Buy Modern Ty, Transformers—Any Size—An ny Quanti 


anseneneene tama enensneeaneneneunnsssnnnensesscsens, neneueenceenadl 


snenvevecevsnensnnensenserceeneenscnusensceserecusessanyes” 
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FOR SALE 


1—Cleveland Dresser and Reel 1—Curtis & Marble Single Shear 66%- 

8—Crompton & Knowles Intermediate in., practically new. ; : 
Worsted Looms 82-in., 25 Harness, 1—Davis & Furber 72-in. Single Acting 
4x4 Box. Napper, 14 Roll. 

10—Crompton & Thayer Heavy Worsted 2—Klauder-Weldon Skein Dyeing Ma- 
Looms 82-in., 25 Harness, 4x4 Box. chines, 42 Sticks each. 

8—Jack Spoolers. 1—Bailey Yarn Dryer. 


Jack Spools and Bobbins, Harness Frames and Reeds. 


NATIONAL MACHINERY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


subsueeceonsvsevseveveeveunenessueveecensenenseessvensenoesneosensusnesevsensenseuevsnnennenensenceneeneenenenseeseneenensouenvesusussuseueneensenecuevenneneanesceseonencaveccnsssesneneeneueesssnsncesenseseenenneostd: 
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OFFERING 
Reading Legger Machines 


3—39 gauge, 18 section, including selvedge attachments, and stop motions, 
for sale at $2000 each as they stand on the floor. Machinery is 5 
years old and in use daily. Can be inspected at any time. 


Seeusnsnnenonnnencusnnansceneveccenaneresesscnserenee 


uereesenenenee 


Address Adv. 406, Textile World, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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, HARRY STEPHENSON” 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


NEW AND USED 
146 SUMMER ST., cor. High St., BOSTON, MASS. 


eon sennaeeee ueueaneneneny, 
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SOUUUEAEEEANANOONIOO DO DOE OCROSENSHETOOHOOOUUCLEMEHOEOGAsHOeOEEOO HOS ERFONS ae ea a aaa Le eee aa eT een eR 


MARTIN * HORSFALL * DEGAN 
VALLEY FALLS MACHINERY CO. 
Appraisers and Dealers 
New and Used Woolen and Worsted Machinery of All Kinds 


WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT 
VALLEY FALLS, R. I. 


JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


REBUILT TEXTILE MACHINERY 


WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON 
Philadelphia Office 


Factory & Warehouse 
128-130 Chestnut Street Collingswood, N. J. 


Seaneveveveveusvevssessnsevencecsevenecevevevenentensevevenecacsvcoeueneoeeseseeesevenevevevecenevececeeenenanensgunseseuesnsececeusssvsueeneetsossceseusevecsssonsecesesenenssgnsonsvesesconsesessacorenscuerssersesssntey 


COPEHUUUNDOUEEDEEOONOO OO ReREHOUOO OO OEOHEOES, 


apevenncovensocenonvuesesnvurensonreenvoeeg 


SwHNNNTEDEE REDE FEHEOHENENHEENE NONE OEEEREUenEEENeeconenConorENENeHteesooesecnoneet 


JAMES MATHER’S SONS 


Erectors of Textile Machinery 


Erecting and Relining of all kinds of Moving, Packing and iorint. in 
Textile Machinery Car Load Lots a 


2319 North 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KNITTING 
MACHINERY 


and equipment 


55—Scott & Williams Model B5-200 : 
needle Half-Hose machines, to- : 
gether with 

10—Ribbers and 

8—20 point Steady Dial Loopers. 
All other necessary  shafting, 
motors, pulleys, etc., which we 
offer for sale. 

We have an established business on the : 

entire output of these machines at full : 


market prices, which we will turn over to : 
the party buying these machines. : 


Address Adv. 390, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 


PUUDPeDEANNODOUEEUEEDEREUEOEOREEEROROUEEEHOENODOROONEEEESEEREEODEOODEDEROUOOOOHESHOROORoENOREEETONORE OOO oHnNnanegenCEAeNOoenrteTennononS 
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FOR SALE 


1—¥-in. Plain Single Feed Brinton : 
Knitter, No. 12704, complete—42gg. : 
needles, also includes 5/16-in. 
Conical Cylinder Head which is : 
interchangeable with regular head. : 

1—7-in. Style K-1 Wildman Ribber, : ; 
No. 33348 300&300 36 & 48gg. with : 
2 speed drive and dogless attach- 
ment and striper on each feed and : 
double splitting attachment and : 
No. 2 Automatic side, and 4-end : 
Wildman stop motion No. 8514, : 
Style WE-4. : 

1—7-in. Style K-1 Wildman Ribber : 
No. 33985 300&300 36 & 48gg. with : 
2 speed drive and dogless attach- 
ment and double splitting attach- 
ment and No. 2 Automatic side, : 
and 4-end Wildman stop motion : 
No. 9043, Style WE-4. 


Address Adv. 397, Textile World 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 
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Extractor Bargains 


Rebuilt and Tested in Our Own 
Shops at Newark, N. J. 
1—60-in. Tolhurst, motor belt driven 

1—54-in. Troy, copper baskets, New 
2—48-in. Tolhurst, copper baskets. 
3—40-in. Tolhurst, copper baskets. 
30—32-in. to 12-in. sizes, copper baskets. 
standard makes. 


Truck and Skein Dryers 
Pumps, Boilers, Copper 
Kettles 
CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
13-16 Park Row, N. Y. C. 
Barclay 0600 


3 
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FOR SALE 


CLOTH BALING 
PRESSES 


Two Bushnell Heavy Duty Belt 
Driven Toggle-Joint Presses, Bed 
36 in. x 48 in., Practically New. 


GREGG DYEING CO. 


Graniteville, S. C. 


sennennenecsonsnceenessanenee 
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LIQUIDATION SALE 


Complete Equipment of 


DENT WOOLEN CO., FORMERLY MIANUS MEG. CO. 
NO. MIANUS, CONN. 


Attractively Priced to Effect an Immediate Liquidation 


Send for Detailed List 
Sargent 2 bow! Scouring Mche. 1-—60-in 


. Kenyon Chinchilla Machine. | 2——42-in. Weston Extractors. 1—500 Ib. K-W E Stock i 
Cone Dusters, . ft. and 6 ft. 2—86-in. Heathcote Return Tenter 2—40-in. Tolhurst Extractors. Machine. ee 7 —s 
20-in, + ‘icker. Dryers. 5—Single Cylinder Teasel Gigs 66 in 1—1000 Ib 
oe. pS . 2 : Mixing Pickers, — Butterworth Return Tenter | and 86 in. 
feeds ers @ umpers. ryer. 6—Washers, 56 in., 72 in. and 86 in 1- 
i—48-in. Sargent 2 cyl. Burr Pickers. 1—64-in. P. & W. 4 cyl. Brushin 5—Ni f F : 

BY iP: oid Willows. ake y g 5—No. 8 Hunter Fulling Mills. 


; + a” 10—Portable Sewing Machines 
—_ - C c 2—C Ste: oxes on 
3 gai. James Smith 60 in. wide o—5 & W. Mesoers, me 1S in. ond ga opper Jacketed Kettle. 2—Cloth Steam Boxes, iron 
card set. 


ae 1—114-in. Roy Napper Grinder i ig — Lathe, 18 
. 3—Slate Top Han Block Print “tt. Dec 
le sete & Furber 60 in. wide — > Greene 12-roll &: A. Nappers. Tables. q oe 1—Nutter, Barnes & Co. Engine Lathe 
“a n. Woonsocket 24-roll D. A. | §999 Design Blocks for Hand Printing 16-in. swing. 6-ft bed 
4 sein. d 66 r 8 1—60-in. Embossing Machine 1—Prentice Upright Drill, 24-in. swing. 
san) NG eho a n. - -in. P. & W. Single | i—60-in, Dowing Brushi vs 1 Desi 1—15-in. Kelly Shaper. 
F. and Cleveland | 2—66-in. CaM. Single Shears, list | ——— | em Seer Eee 
. = 7 \e ° ° ars, § = S » A c s an s C SC; yen 
\—ti-tn De cara, Grinder. os | 1—2-ton ‘Blectric Industrial Truck. | Sect Snt!*Gasthgnstace Sota. ts 
ie SF Seay aoe, | Sei Gate Gah Fr EEF We Seam Fis | ete hee, hn, 
7—288 sp. D. & F. Mules, 2% gge. 1—66-in. C. & M. Steamer, Winder and | 6—Reel Dyeing Machines, 5 ft., 6 ft leer Time Clocks; Belting” Shafiing. 
355 Seek Mes Te, ‘3th ee. =. ©. le : a } = , 6 jlectric Time Clocks, Belting, Shafting. 
“360 hae a Phin tn rr. an t. Hangers, Bradley Stencil Cutter, etc., et 
2-in. gge. 
—158-in. D. & F. Brass Plate Reel 
with Creel. 
—D. & F. Double Beamers. 
—42-in. D. & F. 2 cyl. Dresser. 


2—90-in. D. & F. Brass Plate Reels 
with Creels. 


TLE ar wary sous fn a — iy Machinery Liquidating Co. 
—No. versal Cop nder. f A Ls 

SS oes, A ance “VY: Incorporated 
1—24 sp. Allen Skein Winder. RS 

—— Big "age F. Twister, 2%-in. ‘ : ; 


12a SE os meter tive, | AT ; 246 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


K-W Raw Stock Dyeing 
Machine 


8-ft. Hurricane Class D Stock Dryer. 


“in, Swing, 


looms. 


40—90-in. C. & K. 

—_ 4x4 belt driven Telephone:—Ashland 9600 
6—90-in. & K. Cam Looms. 

1—Iron Bobbie Steam Box. 





- 
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— 
For Sale 


We are Liquidating the Machinery and Equipment of 
H. E. VERRAN & CO., INC., Stamford, Conn. 


It is intended to sell this machinery and equipment in units as indicated below. 


DYE DEPARTMENT Unit No. 3—Silk Dye | RAYON DEPARTMENT 
Unit No. 1—Mercerizing 1—-Extractor 


3—Monel Lined Dye Tubs ees _— Eee 
1—Smith Drum Mercerizing 1—Buhlman Machine _—T eae 
1—Extractor—Fletcher Works 1—Double Truck Dryer & Equipment > 
1—Jefferson—Kier 


2—B. H. S. E. Spinners—100 spindles 
- 1—Klauder Weldon Hoist Type 1—5-B Spinner—8S8 spindles : 
1—Ice Machine 


1—Double Truck D 2—4-F Winders—70 spindles 
—Doubie ryer 1—4-F Winder—86 spindles 
COTTON DEPARTMENT 
Unit No. 2—Cotton Dyeing 


Unit No. 6 
Unit No. 4—Machinery 
1—Buhlman Machine 


3—Universal Copping Machines 
2—Complete Gassing Machines Unit N 
1—Extractor 4—Foster Cone Winders | mit No.7 
inci 4 Dyestuffs 
3 wo 5 ey ati 10—Easton Burnham Reelers Unit No.8 
i—Klauder Weldon No_Hoist 3—Easton Burnham Cotton Spoolers 1g eh da Gonere 
2—Double Truck Dryers 3—No. 38 Saco Lowell Twisters Miscellaneous Equipment—such as Labor- 
1—Jefferson Kier 1—No. 36 Saco Lowell Twister 


atory and Testing Equipment; Material 
i Tubs 2—No. 38 Saco Lowell Twisters for Rayon Machines; Miscellaneous Cot- 
4—Bleaching Tanks & Equip. 3—No. 39 Saco Lowell Twisters ton Supplies. 


SUnenenanenaugneenseceseaaneuecueeeeentanenganseennenenyy 
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Address all replies to New York Office. 


H. M. MCCORD 


Four Offices: 


505 Fifth Av. 161 Devonshire St. Chapman Bidg. Red Rock Bidg 


New York Boston, Mass. New Bedford, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. : 
Vanderbilt 2383 Liberty 5948 Clifford 6610 Walnut 0355 


MILL LIQUIDATIONS USED TEXTILE MACHINERY VACANT PLANTS 
APPRAISALS MILL PROPERTIES MILL SITES 





SMT 
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wen ee SINCE 1878 


Protect your plant investment—safeguard 
against lumber decay and dry rot — by 
using only Eppinger & Russell Co.’s per- 
manently preserved wood — scientifically 
treated and deeply penetrated by 

ZMA or Creosote Pressure Treated, 


kinds of permanently preserved industrial 
timbers are available for prompt delivery. 
WOOD PRESERVERS Ru: SINCE LL 
EPPINGER & Ce 


15 Park Place, Suite 1812, “New UL wT 
Plants: —Jacksonville, Fla., and Long Island City, N. 


HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS 


With SELF - RECORDING 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
Lew Operating Cost MODERATE PRICE High Efficiency 
Rhode Island Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


EST. 1908 99 Chauney St., Dept. TW, Boston, Mass. | 





Parks- Cramer - Company 


Indie Pen Piping <i 
Profit by 
**HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 


Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 








R.D.COLE MFG.CO. 


NEWNAN, GA. 
New York Office, 5 Beekman St. 


TANK - TOWERS - STANDPIPES - KIERS 
BOILERS - CASTINGS - Monel Metal Work 


— a Y i 
ee Sheets | 
Rivets 
eam Bolts 
Structurals ete. 


Immediate Shipment From Stock 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc.: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Server | City 


Yemperature Kegulation for every process in the 
textile industry. Write for Bulletins. 
2729 Greenview Ave., Chicago, Ill. ~— 
Offices in 37 other citirs. 4277 
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CARD STAMPING 


and REPEATING 
For All Textile Fabrics 
WALTER W. HODGSON, INC. 


S. W. Cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
2 PHILADELPHIA 





Established 1872 








FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY > 
ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS -:- MACHINISTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Spun Silk Machinery, French Worsted Drawing 
Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, Shoe Lace Tipping 
Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling Presses, Special Textilc 
Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines. aaiaieniaaa 
TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein ———CATALOG—— 





Incorporated 1928 


CARD TWISTER 
BRUSH 
ite. BANDS: 
MULE AND SPINDLE BANDINGSPINNING 
LAWNDALE BANDING WORKS 


Where the “Best Bands” are made 
RB. &. . LAWSON, Inc. LAWNDALE, URADELIUA. PA. 





ante & Pictias Meutites Co. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Card Clothing Napper Clothing | 





Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning — 
Dustproof and Self-Lubricating Spinning Tube 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring 
longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed. 
and most important of all makes PERFECT YARN. 


JAMES H. SMITH CO., Providence, R. I. 


Successors to BAMFORD & SMITH CO. 
STEEL CAPS, SPINDLES, TUBES AND FLYERS— 
Manufactured and — Repaired. 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 
25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, BR. 1. 


BUY YOUR VALVES AND FITTINGS FROM THE 
CRANE BRANCH NEAR YOU 


= Lv NNEe 





F you elven not ¢ find what you want 
in the Searchlight Section of 
TEXTILE WORLD... 
then advertise for it. 





Bile Textiles 
Low Operating Costs 


Pres sed Steel Beams and Beam Heads, light and strong, cut 
wn operating and replacement costs. Mossberg Drop Wires 
inexcelled. “New Procese’’ Wires will not cut or 
finest silk or rayon yarns. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 


Attleboro - Massachusetts - U.S. A. 
Greenville, S. C. Dallas. 


chafe 


. Texas 


The reason— 


there is such general satisfaction 


with these Center Slung 


—mITOLHURST 
EXTRACTORS 


is: the Center Slung support is at a 

a = point on the plane through the center 
E of gravity of the basket. Hence, its 
ability to handle unbalanced loads 
without dancing and vibration. Power 
is used and not wasted in vibration. 


Chicago Office : Write for catalog 


8 So. Dearborn St. TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
Established 1852 
TROY, N. Y. 


New York Office: 
30 Church St. 


Heat Transfer Plants 


To Conserve Thermal Waste 


Special design for each 
condition, whereby saving 
of fuel can be made 


Guaranteed Results 


Starkweather & Broadhurst, Inc. 


Engineers and Contractors 


79 Milk Street - - - - Boston 


The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 

Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset Traveler” 
for Uniformity of Twist 
in Cords and Plys 
Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, 8. C., P. 0. Box 792 








Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
2 —UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— 





Established 1870 
John Heathcote & Son 


Providence, R. |. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


—— See Ulso—— 
TEXTILE 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 
INVERSAND Water Softeners 


ssi  HUNGERFORD 
ons o & Terry Inc. 


and softened CLAYTON, N. J. 
daily Established 1898 


One Billion 


gallons of 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Manu/fccturer 


Make your brush Hardy brushes are 
problems standard for 
durability and 

service 


Established 


Quality, Service 
more than 50 years 


and Price—our slogan 


Andover, Massachusetts 


The Berry Fan 


is strong, durable and 
efficient. Used for drying 
or ventilating. Belt or 
motor driven. 


Manufactured by 


A. Hun Berry Fan Co. 
28 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 
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OBLONG BASKET 


“Aerolux-equipped” plants and offices 
boast of May temperatures inside, in 
spite of August heat outside. Aerolux 
Aluminized Shades keep interiors 10 
to 20 degrees cooler by reflecting 90% 
of sun’s heat rays back through win- 
dows. They admit 50% to 70% more 
working light. 

Let Aerolux engineers, with their 15 
years’ experience, plan the correct 
shading installation for your plant. 
WRITE 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


2954 Oakland Ave, Waukesha, Wi. W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


, AEROLUX askin 


bony 9 a INDUSTRIAL POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
i= WINDOW SHADES aE 


space. (For every type of sash—wood or steel, —CATALOG—— 
side-wall, monitor or skylight) 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


®e eeeeeeeonwnomoeseeeese” 





~The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1868 


gjnean 


PRODUCTION 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters | | «counted 


Economizers Air Preheaters measured. 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 


Refractories 
Seamless Tubes and Seamless Pipe 


BRANCH OFFICES | reduced 


cate y f Veeder - Root 
andler Building \ 
80 Federal Street | Counaers can 
peanuts. Building Us >) be applied to 
Traction u | if y fi ° 
Guardian Building $ é every machine 
Magnolia Buildin , ALY and work-situ- 
eventeen treet “, tik of fe ‘ae : 
Ford Building Sie a See gs ation in a mill. 
rand - Blectrie Building 2 4 Write for tex- 
en uilding exerts : ; 
Ay’ : a ae tite counter 
Packard ‘Butlding Ait Bae booklet, or ask 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. ... 0.2): Heard Building / Letone of our /; . oie 
PRETEND vo cccccccces F »ppers Building fieldengineers / ‘f. Of & Cetah & 
PORTLAND, ORE. Failing Building . stallation. 
SALT LAKE CITY Kearns Building consult with you 


s Sheldon Build 
8 LE Sm ums 


ower 
HONOLULU, 7 .-1<-Castle & Cooke Bullding | Noode Q ( NL- ROO ]NCORPORATED 
’ alle de ular 
GAM PUM, Be Oe asesccest Recinto Sur 61 HARTFORD, CONN. 


fé 
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A 


*\bbott Machine Co. 
\beeco Mill, Ine. 
\berfoyle Mfg. Co 
Abernethy & Co., Inc., J. oo 
Abington Textile Machinery 
Wks. 
\cme Knit M. & Needle Co.. 
,cme Sales Co. 
Acme Steel Co. 
\eroshade Co. 
\lemite Mfg. Corp. 
Allen Mfg. Co. 
*Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
*Alsop Engineering Co. 
‘Altemus, J. K. 
‘Aluminum Co. of America. 
iment Glue Co., H. B..... 
\merican Bemberg Corp. 
\merican Casablancas Corp. 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Glanzstoff Corp.. 
‘American Hard Rubber Co. 
*Amer. Laundry Machy. Co. 
*American Moistening Co. .. 
American Numbering Mach. 
Lo, 
(American Obermaier Cc orp.. 
*American Pulley Co. 
American Safety Table Co.. 
*Amer. Schaeffer & Buden- 
berg Corp. 
Amer. Silk Spinning Co. ... 
American Tel. & Tel. Co... 
\mer. Wolmanized Lumber 
Co 
American Woolen Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Process Co.. 
Amico Co., The 
Amory, Browne & Co. .... 
Ams, Chem. Eng. Corp. 
Max. 
\ndrews & Goodrich, Inc.. 
\ndroscoggin Mills 
*Angle Steel Stool Co. 
Apco-Mossberg Corp. 


& | 
be 


“TELLLLS ELT 


*Arguto Oilless Bearing Co, <= 


Arkansas Co. 

Arkay Mills, Inc. 

Arlington Mills, Ine. 
*Armstrong Cork Co. 
*Armstrong Cork & Insul. Co. 

Armstrong-Winget Mills .. 
*Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 

Arrow Mills 

Ashworth Bros. 

Asiam, Ine. .. 

‘Atlanta Industrial Bureau. . 

Atlantic Chemical 
Atlas Dye Works 
*Atlas Electric Devices Co... 
Atlas Refinery 

\twood Machine Co. 

Austin & Son, James 
Avon Cotton Mills 


Babbitt Bros. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bahnson Co., 
Bakelite Co. .. 
*Baker & Co., Ine. 
Baltic Yarn Co. 
Bannon & Co., W. H. 
*Barber-Colman Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. . 
Barnes Textile Service 
Barrett Co. 

ates & Sons, G. 
iyley Co., — 
Benjamin Flectric Mfg. Co. 
Bernitz, J. I. 
Berger Rayarn Co. 
, Ber ry Fan Co., A. 
Biggs Boiler Wks. Co. a 
Bischoff Co., Inc., Ernst... 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills 
Blancolit Co., Ine. 

3 s-Fabyan & Co., 
Bodden & Sons, Wm. 
Boger & Crawford 
Bolger Brothers 
Bond Co,., Charles 
Boott Mills 
*Borne Serymser Co. 
Bosson & 


Ine. 


Lane 


' *Cooling & Air Condit. 


Page 


*Box Crane & Hoist Corp. .. 

Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 

Brinton, H. & Co. 

* Bristol ‘Co., The 

*Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

Brown Co., David 

Buffalo Electro Chem. C 

Burkhart-Schier Chem. C 

*Butterworth & Sons Co., 
H. W. 

Byers Co., A. 


Cabot Mfg. Co. 

*Caldwell Co., W. 

Callaway Mills 

*Cameron Machine 

Cannon Mills 

Carbic Color & Chem. 

py ag & Carbon Chem. 

rp. 

*Carlyle Johnson Mach. Co 

‘ ‘arolina Power & Light Co. 
Carolina Yarn & Supply 
Co. 


*Carrier Engineering Cc orp.. 
Catlin & Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America. 
Celotex Company, The 
*Century Brass Works 
Century Electric Co. 
Chase Brush Co. 
Chattanooga Brazing & 
Welding Co 
Chautauqua 
Cheney Bros. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
Clow & Sons, J. 
*Cocker Mach. & Fdy. 
*Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.. 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 
Combustion Eng’g Corp. 
Commercial Fibre Co. .. 
*Consolidated Ashcroft Han- 
cock Co., Inc. 
Container Corp. of America 
Continental Diamond Fibre 
Co. 
Cooks Sons, 


Worsted Mills 


Adam 

Corp. 
Cooper Co., Chas. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric 
Corning Glass Works ; 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cotton Products Co. . 

Cox, Fuller & Mauersberger 
*Crane Co. Fats 
*Crane Mfg. Co. 

*Crawford Mfg. Co. 
*Crescent Machine ; 
Crocker Wheeler Mfg 


| *Crompton & Knowles 


Crosby & Gregory 

Crown Mfe, Co. 

Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 106 
*Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co... 


D 


Dana Warp Mills .... ; 
Dary Ring Traveler Co... 
vo Fe See 
*Davis & Furber Mach. C« 
Davis, Rodney 

Day & Zimmermann, Inc. 
DeLaval Steam Turbine 
Desurmont Worsted Co. 
DeVilbiss Co. 

Diamond Alkali Co. 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. 
Dickson & Co., R. S. 
*Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. .. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Dixon Lubricat. Saddle Co 
Dodge Mfg. Corp. 
Dommerich & Co., 

Dow Chemical Co. 


*Draper Corporation, The.. 


Where 


Where a * precedes 





Draper Co., J. O. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Dubied Machy. C 
Duke Power Co. .. 
Dunning & Boschert 

Co. 
*Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Du Pont Rayon Co. 
*Durant Mfg. Co. 
Dyer, W. E. S. 


E 


*Easton & Burnham 
*Eastwood Co., Benj. 
Eavenson & Levering Co 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 
*Economy Baler Co 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
*Elliot & Hall ; 
Elmore Co. , 
*Emerson Apparatus Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Enterprise Garnetting Co. 
*Entwistle Co., T. C 
Eppinger & Russell Cc 
Equitable Trust Co 
Ewing-Thomas Convert 

Co. 


Inc. 


*Fafnir Bearing Co. . 
Fairmount Dye Works 
*Fal & Jenks Mach. Co 
Falis Mfg. Co. .. 

Falls Yarn Mills a 
Fancourt & Co., W. F 
Farrel Birmingham Co 
Farwell Bleachery ; 
Federal Engineering Co 
Federal Phosphorus Co 
Ferguson Gear Co. . 
*Fidelity Machine Co. es 
Finishing Machines Dept. 
Finnell Systems, Inc. 

Firth & Foster Co. 
Fitchburg Yarn Co 
*Fleischmann Co. 
*Fletcher Works ; 
Flexible Steel Lacing 
Flint Mfg. Co. 

Florence Dye Works 
Florence Thread Co 
Florsheim Co., H. A 

Ford Co., J. B 

Forrest Bros. we 
Forrest Mercerizing Co 
*Foster Machine Co 

Foster Wheeler Corp 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
Frankel Bros. Co 
*Franklin Machine Co 
Franklin Process Co 
Franklin Rayon Corp 
*Frederick Iron & Steel Co 
Friez & Sons, Inc., J. P 
Frigidaire Corp 
*Fulton Sylphon 


Co., The 
Furman Co., A. G 


G 
Gair Co., Robt 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Gate City Cotton 
Gaufin Textile Co. 
Gears & Forgings, Inc 
General Chemical Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp 
*General Electric 
Georgia Power 
Georgia Web. & 
Gilet ¢ 


Mills 


Co 
Co 
Tape 
Yarbonizing C 
Glines, Wm. S 
Globe Dye Works 
Graton & Knight Co 
Gray Mfg. Co. ‘ 
Greenfield Eng. Co., H. C 
Groves Mills, Inc 
Grundy Co., Ine 

Gutner & Bros., S 


Co 


Ine 
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H 


*H & B American Mach 
Haberland Mfg. Co 
*Hainsworth Supply Co 
Hall & Co., 1. A , 
*Hall & Sons, Amos H 
Hall, Jr., Gardiner 
Halliwell Co., The 
*Halton Sons, Thomas 
Hansen Machine Co 
*Hardy, H. Frank 
*Haring & Stephens Co 
Harley-Kay, Ltd 
Harrison, Herbert 
Harticon, Wm. F 
*Harwood Sons, 
Haubold, C. G 
*Heathcote & Sons, Johr 
Hegeman, J. F 
Heine Boiler Co 
Heineman Corp., 
Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co 
*Hemphill Company : 
Henderson & Harriet Mill 
Henry, Andrew K 
Hepworth & Co., John W 
Hercules Powder Co 
*Hermas Machine Co 
Herrick & Voigt 
*Hetherington & Sons, Johr 
Hill, Inc., A. L. .. 
Hillsborough Mills 
*Hirsch, Inc., Louis 
Hirsch Textile Machines 
Inc., Louis 
Hodgson, Inc., 
*Hofmann, Inc., 
Holbrook Raw 
Heeé Co, BR. BH. ..«..; 
Hooper Sons Mfg. Co 
Hope & Sons, John 
Horner Bros. Woolen Mills 
Hough Shade Corporation 
*Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
*Hungerford & Terry, Ince.1"1 
*Hunt Mach. Co., Rodney 
*Hunter Mach. Co., James 
Hunter Mfg. & Comm. Co 
Hurley-Johnson Corp 
Hussong Dyeing Mach. C: 
*Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Hygrolit, Inc 


Geo. § 


Uscal 


Walter W 
Alfred 
Hide Co 





Dallas, Inc 
Lock Nut Ce 


Industrial 
Industrial 
Industrial Rayon Co 
Industrial Yarn Corp. 

Int. Combustion Eng’g Corp 
*International Nickel Co 
International Paper Co 
Ives Co., L. T 


Jacquard Knit 
Jamieson Co., J 
Jasper, E. W. S 
*Jenkins Bros 

Johns-Manville ¢ 
*Johnson, 
* Johnson 
Johnston 


Mach. Co 
B 


‘orp 
Charles B 
Mach. Co 
Mills Co 


K 


Kaumagraph Co 
Keever Starch Co 
Kem Products Co 
Kent Manufacturing 
*Kenyon & Son, D 
Kerry & Hanson 
Keyworth, Wm. C 
King Cotton Mills 
*King & Gerber Co 
Kirby-Cogeshall Co 
Klingler, P. C ‘ 
*Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co 
*Kohorn & Co., Oscat 


*} 
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The two types of Burr Pickers made by us are denoted as the 


*“*Multiplex’’ and the “‘Duplex’’ 


The Multiplex Burr Picker is used for burr removal from 
scoured wools not excseding three inch staple. The Duplex Burr 
Picker is indicated for burring wools of longer staple. 


Our Burr Pickers are evolved from an experience in building 
these machines of more than fifty years. Ask any carder or 
woolen mill superintendent to express his opinion of these 
machines. Learn of the quality of work done by the Multiplex 
machine on worsted card burr waste. 


We are also builders of Mixing Pickers, Cone Willows, and 
Automatic Feeds. 


Catalog No. 116 describes our Burr Pickers and Mixing Pickers. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 


R. C. Jefferson Co. Graniteville, 
640 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Dist. Rep. MASS. 








ROLLER CALF 


A Purely Vegetable Tanned Product 
for the Textile Trade 


bringing out the many natural qualities 
that tend to make Calf Skin the Ideal 
Roll cover. 

Superior in texture and finish. 

Long wear and satisfaction assured. 


We have had over 60 years’ experience 
in tanning fine leathers. 


'R. NEUMANN @& CO. 
| Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Representatives for the South 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
101 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C. 
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Profits in Shipping Dept.! 


Many mills have found profits in the shipping departme: 
through the adoption of Signode Steel Strapping. Signod 
Saves money and increases the factor of safety on near] 
every type of shipment. 
The strapping is strong, clean waxed, cold rolled, stri; 
steel of the highest quality, and the patented tools (whic! 
are loaned) cut packing and shipping time. 
We will be pleased to demonstrate without the slightest 
obligation or send complete Signode Guide Book if you 
prefer. 

Signode Steel Strapping Company 

2622 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill.,, U. S. A. 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, wire 
tying machines, all forms of nailed-on strapping, pail clasps, 
clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 


“HIGH GRADE” 
BOBBINS - SPOOLS - SHUTTLES 


of every description 


Automatic Shuttles 
WW shenttcs ar installed, our Automatic 


Shuttles are giving complete satisfac- 
tion. For they’re adapted to all 
classes of work. 


ALL PRODUCTS MADE IN ONE UP-TO-DATE FACTORY 


Write us regarding your needs. We would 
like an opportunity to send you samples of 
any of our products. Quotations, too... . 


The DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dallas, Texas 

Gastonia, N.C. 

Greenville, 8. ©. 
Griffin, Ga. 
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+h 


K olo Products Co., 
ehbiel, J. 
ut & Fite Mfg. Co. 


L 


Lane & Co., J. H. 
‘Lane & Bros., W. 

Laros Silk Co., 

Larvex Corp. 

‘Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. 
Law & Co., A. M. 
Lawndale Band Works ... 
Le Bon Bleach & Dye Wks. 
Lees & Sons Co., James. 
‘Leffel, James & Co., Inc. 
Le igh & Butler 

eighton Machine Co. . 

[estershire Spool & Mfg. 

{ ‘Oo. 
*Lever & Co., Inc. Oswald. . 
Lewellen Mfg. Co. 

Lewis, Warren B. 

Leyland & Co., Inc., Thos.. 
Lindsay-Hyde & Co. 

Linen Thread Co., The 
*Link Belt Company 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, 

Inc. 
*Logemann Bros. Co. 
Lombard Iron Works & 

Supply Co. 

Loper, Ralph E. 

Lowell Cotton Mills 

Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Lynchburg Cham. of Com.. 


M 


Macbeth Daylighting Co. .. 
MacKnight, Wm. A. P..... 
*Main, Inc., Chas. T. 
Malina Company 
Malt-Diastase Co. 
*Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. 
*Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfg. Assn. 
Marston Co., J. P. 
‘Mason Brush Works 
*Mathieson Alkali Wks., Inc. 
*May, Inec., Armand 
McCaughey, E. J. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., 
McLeod, Inc., Wm. 
Mears-Kane-Ofeldt, Inc. 
Merion Worsted Mills 
*Merrow Machine Co. 
*Michigan Alkali Co. 
Mid West Box Co. 
Mill Devices, Inc. 
Miller, Franklin, Basset & 
Co. 
Minnich Mach. Wks. 
*Mississippi Wire Glass C 
Missouri Pacific Lines 
*Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
Mitchell Co., James E. .... 
*Mixing Equipment Co., Inc. 
Moltrop Steel Products Co. 
Montgomery, Co., The 
Monument Mills 
*Morrison Machine Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
“Mossberg Pressed Steel Co.1 
Moto Meter Co., Inc., The.. 
Multiple Selling — 
Murdock & Geb. Co 
Myers, L. H. 
Myrtle Mills, Ine. 


N 


vat’l Aniline & Chem. Co... 
it’l Ass’n Wood Box 
Mfrs, 
‘at’l Cast Iron Pipe Co... 
Nat'l Marking Mach. Co... 
vat’l Oil Products Co 
it’l Ring Traveler Co.... 


ii istSrr isi 


LITT U0 


LITdtth 
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Nat'l Silk Dyeing Co 

Naumkeag Steam Cot. Co. - 

Netherlands Rayon Mills.. 

Neuburger, A. S. 

Neumann & Co., R 

New England Butt Co 

*Newport Chemical Works. . 

New_York Blower Co 

*N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

New York Rayon Importing 
Co., Inc. 84 

Niagara Alkali Co 

Noone’s Sons Co., 

Norlander Mach. Co - 

Northern Industrial Chemi- 
eal Co. 

Northw’n Coop. & Lum. 

Norwood Engineering Co... 

Nouvelle Soc. de Construc.. 

Nyanza Mills 


Oakite Products, Inc 

Ohio Valley Pulley Wks... 
Old Dominion Box Co 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co... 


Page-Madden Co. 
*Pairpoint C orporation, 
Palmer Co., I. 
Paramount Oilless 
Co. 
*Paramount Tex. 


The. 
Bearing 
Machy. 


Parker, Wilder & Co 
*Parks-Cramer Co. 
Patterson, C. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Payne Co., Geo. 

Pearson & Sons Co., 

Peerless Mfg. Co 

*Perkins & Sons, Inc., 
*Permutit Company 

*Phila. Drying Machy. 

*Phila. Gear Works 

*Phila. Metal Dry Form Co. 
Phila. Quartz Co 

Philadelphia Silk Oil Co.... 
Philadelphia Textile School 94 
Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co... 
Platt Iron Works.......... — 
Pocasset Worsted Co., 

Porter & Sons, T. J 
Powell & Co., W 
*Powers Regulator 
Prat-Daniel Corp. 
Presto Mfg. 
Procter & Gamble 
*Proctor & Schwartz, 


Inc...108 


Q 


Quissett Mill 


Rayon Equipment Corp.... 
Rayon Proc. Co. of R. L.. 
Reading Hosiery Finishing 
Works ° 
*Reeves Pulley Co. 
Reiner, Inc., Robert. : 
*Reliance Elec. & Eng’s Co. 
*Reliance Machine W orks. ; 
Rhoads & Son, J. 
R. I. Humidifier & Vent Co 
*Rhode Island Tool Co 
*R. I. Warp Stop Equip. 
Rich & Co., H. S 
Richardson’ Scale 
*Robert & Co. 
*Roberts Filter Mfg. 
Robison Rayon Co., 
Rockfish Mills, Inc 
Rockwell Woolen Co 
Rockwood Mfg. Co 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co. 


100 


*Rogers Fibre Co... 
Rohm & Haas Co. 
Rome Mach. & Fdy. 
tome Soap Mfg. Co. 
Roney & Rae Co.... 

*Roy & Sons Co., B. S... 

*Royersford Needle Wks 

*Royle & Sons, John..... 

*Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. ‘ 
Ruth’s Steam Storage, In 
Ryerson & Sons, Inc., J. T. 
Ryle & Co., William 


Co.3 


100 


S4 


*Saco-Lowell Shops 
Salter & Sons, M.... 
*Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Saville, Inc., Allen J.. 
Scaife & Sons Co., W. B.. 
Schlichter & Co., E. F 
Schmidt & Co., H. E 
*Schniewind, H. Z.... 
Scientific Textile 
*Scott Co., H. L 
*Scott & Williams, 
Scovell Wellington 
Service Recorder 
Shafer Bearing Corp 
Shambow Shuttle 
Sholes, Inc. 
Shore Inst. & Mfg. 
Signode Steel ne Co.104 
*Sipp Machine Co.... 
Sirrine & Co., J. E.. 
*Skayef Industries, Inc 
Smith Co., James H... 
Smith Co., S. Morgan.. 
*Smith, Drum & Co.... 
Snodgrass, C. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 
Solway Dyeing & Tex. Co 
*Sonoco Products Co.. 
So. Cypress Mfrs. Assn 
Southern Mercerizing Co 
So. Spindle & Flyer Co. 
*Southern Wood Preserv 
Spartanburg Ind. Com 
*Speed & Co., Inc., James... 
Sperry & Co., D. R. 
Spindler, E. O.... 
Square D Co... oe 
*Stafford Co., The.. 
*Stafford & Holt, Inc 
Staley Sales Corp..... — 
Stand-Coosa Thatcher Co 
Stand. Eng’g Wks 
Stand. Pressed Steel 
*Stand. Trump Bros 
Co 5 oat eee o 08 kal ée 
Stanley Works Sales Co.. 
Starkweather & Broadhurst 
*Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.. _ 
Steel, Warner J..... 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P 
Stevens Yarn ‘Co.. 
Stewart Co., J. R. . 
Stokes Mac h. Co, F. J 
Street & Co., Inc., John F 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Surpass Chemical Co 
*Suter, Alfred 
Swift ee Mills 
Swift Wool ¢ 


Inc.. 


-107 


100 


Co 


Mach 


T 

Takamine Laboratory In 
Talbot Mills 
Taunton New 

per Co. 
Taylor Instrument 
Tenn. Electric Power Co 
*Terrell Machine Co 
Texas Co., The. 
Textile Banking Co. 
Textile Development Co 
*Textile Finishing Mach. Co 
*Textile Machine Works 
Textile Shield Co 
Textile World 
Thermal Units Co 
Three-In-One Oil Co. 
Tillinghast-Stiles Co 


“‘Bedfor d Cop- 


Cos 
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| *Toledo 


- | *Washburn 


| 


| *Wolf 


| *Woolford 


| y - 
Warp 


| * Westinghouse 


| *Whitin 





+ 


Tillinghast Sup 
Co. 
*Timken Roller 
Toledo Metal 
*Toledo Pipe Thread 
Scale Co. 


Machine 


Bearing 
Furniture 
Co 
*Tolhurst Works 
*Tompkins Bros. Co 
*Torrington Co., The. 
*Torsion Balance Co 
Toulson Yarns, Inc 
Tubize Art Silk Co.. 
Twin Dise Clutch Ce 


Tnion Special Machine 
Inited Piece Dye Works.. 
Inited Wool Dye & Fin. Co 
Iniversal Winding Co.. , 
a — & Shuttle Co 
Gutta Percha Paint 


Tre aveler Co 
Co.. 
Co 


ting 
Rubber 
Testing 


Willowvale Bl ch Co. 


Vv 


Vanduzen Co., E. W 
Van Straaten & Havey, Inc 
Vass Cotton Mills.... 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
*Vermont Spool & 
Co . “eevee 
Victor Chem. 
Viscose Co 
*Vogel Co., 


Bobbin — 
; Works. 


Joseph A 


w 


Walker & Davis, 
Walker Mfg. Co 
Walton Co., The.. 
Compressing 


Mach 


Co. 


Waterman, Currier & Co 
Waters & Sons, Inc., D 
Watson Mfg. Co., L. S.. 
Watts & Co., Ridley. 

Weimar Bros. 

Wellington, Sears 
Westaway 


& Co.. 
Ltd., W. J. 76 
Elec. & M. Co 
Wetherell & Sons Co., O. B 
Whitaker & Sons, Wm.. 
Machine Works 
*Whitman Co., Inc., Wm. 
*Whitney Mfg. Co., The.... 
*Whiton Machine Co., D. E 
*Wicaco Screw & Machine 
Works 
Wickwire 
Wildman Mfg. Co 
Wildt & Co., Ltd. 
*Willeox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co ‘ ne 
Williams & Co., J. H 
Williams & So ns, I. B 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J 
Co., Jacques 
Wolfenden Co., R 
Wolstenholme Sons C 
Thos 
00's Sons > eR 
Wood Tank Man 
ufacturing Co 
*Woonsocket Mach. & Pre 
{ ‘o. 
Worcester B 
Wks 
*Worthingto n 
Machy 


Cn. 


Spencer Steel C 


Wwe 


leach & Dye 


Pump & 
Dp 


*York Heating & Vent 


(843) 

















“= BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 


of Screw. 


Button Control—with Reversing 


Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on vanes will tell you 
more about them 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. | 


388 W. Water St. 





A Popular 


WARP 
DYER 


Warp dyeing requirements are 
most exacting. Nobody knows this 
better than the makers of the Re. 
& liance Warp Dyeing Machine. The 
FF result isa machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 


RELIANCE 


MACHINE WORKS 
e and Plum Sts., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Fras ford, Phila., Pa. 





MANTLE STEAMING and 

AIR COOLING MACHINE 
Develops an 
foned, well 
conditioned 
and lustred 
fabric, with- 
out gloss. 


Used by 
Manufacturing 


Clothiers, WOOLEN CLOTH AND DUCK CALCULATING 


Werstea baits, BALANCE No. 5000 


Knit Cloth To ascertain the exact weight in ounces and grammes of a 
Mills, running yard or meter of cloth of any width without calcula- 

Refinishers tion or use of weights. 

and Spongers Used by the Bureav of Standards, War and Navy T[eptse.. 


> CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. Textile Milla, ete 
‘= Cambridge St., WORCE: CESTER, MASSACHUSETTS TORSION RALANCE CO.., 92 Reade Street, New York 


“WOOLFORD a WOOD TANKS” 

r lined by our experts, 
in our own factory, 
make the best Acid 
Containers. The per- todo 
fect, long-lived tank S ' costs down when the “breaks” are 


Help Production by 
Establishing Uniformity 


You cannot expect a superintendent to 
keep production figures up and_ labor 


against him. 


Scott Testing Machines take the guess 
work out of production forecasts. 


HENRY L.SCOTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R.!I 


for Scouring, Dye- 
ing, Bleaching, Car- 
bonizing, Finishing. 

j Put your acid handling 
problems up to us for 
solution. 


G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MPG. CO. —See ctiso— 
| Factory end Office: Darby, Penn CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Mail Address: Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, ‘Penna. 





ee fl 


Rigid tests under actual 
working conditions 
prove Fletcher Whirl- 
winds to be the most 
dependable. 
See cAiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-—— 


cate). AUS d 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Slater-~-Dean of the 
American Textile 
Industry 


Il 1790, Samuel Slater completed and put into oper- 
BI ation a mill with 72 spindles in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. Out of this modest start has grown a flourish- 
ing group of properties in New England and in the 
South, making and finishing a variety of fabrics. 


It is notable that the Slater Mills have been continu- 
ously operated and managed under the direct quid~- 
ance of his descendants. The enterprise of successive 
generations has been extended beyond their own 
projects to the furtherance of progress in the industry. 


In serving the Slater interests both in the South and in 


New England we have contributed an industrial engi- 
neering experience covering three decades. 


J. E. SIRRINE @&© COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 





OldSlater Mill, Pawe 
tucket. First Cotton 
Mill in America, 


Plant of the Slater Mfg. Co., Slater, S. C., desiqned 
and built under the supervision of J. E. Sirrine & Co. 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 


August 10, 1929 —- TEXTILE WORLD 





THE MODERN MACHINE for REMOVING EXCESS MOISTURE 


““HURRICANE”’ Vacuum Extractor Handles 
Variety of Fabrics Ranging from Woven 
Rayon Piece Goods to Oriental Rugs 


HE advantages of Vacuum Extraction are many. Labor can 
be eliminated by operation in range with other machines. 
Moisture removal is THOROUGH and EVEN. No folds, 


creases or water-catching pockets are formed. Goods are extracted 


in full width. 


Typical instances illustrate the versatility and efficiency of 
the ‘“‘HURRICANE”’ Vacuum Extractor. 


1 In a woolen mill a “HURRICANE” Vacuum Extractor operating on 
16 oz. plush removes 15% more moisture and does it quicker than 


the eee? formerly employed (calculated in percentage of dry 
weight). 


“HURRICANE” Vacuum Extractor. 


‘““HURRICANE”’ 
IMPROVED SYSTEM OF 
CONTINUOUS 
CARBONIZING 


With the “HURRICANE” 
System, Saturating, Vacuum Ex- 
tracting, Drying and Carboniz- 
ing are made one continuous 
process without re-handling, all 
the a -¥ being oo in 
i ; . The improved construc- 

In yet another installation, “‘HURRICANE”’ Vacuum Extractors aon od this equipment, including 
have been found to be the most satisfactory means of removing the use of graded temperatures 
i imi i i : i compa ° 
moisture from heavy imitation oriental rugs, where pressing or > a rying — aan: 
re would be harmful. and permits greater production. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY COMPANY 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England Office: §3 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Drying and Conditioning Machinery for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabrics 3°: 


2 A “HURRICANE” double suction Vacuum Extractor is operating 


at the exceedingly high speed of 80 yards per min. on woven rayon 
piece goods. 





WORSJTED 
CARDS 


New design gives 
increased output 
at saving in cost 


HE Proctor Worsted Card gives the best of reasons 

why is should be installed in place of old equip- 
ment. Offering the most in modernization throughout, 
this card commands attention to its increased carding 
surface—wider cylinders without any possibility of 
spring in the rolls or inaccuracy of settings. 


Take, for example, the 72-inch type shown. Compared 
with older 60-inch cards, it gives 20% greater carding 
surface, yet the distance between bearings on workers 
and strippers is increased only 3% inches. This is the 
secret of maximum quantity and quality of carding— 
perfect stability. It is explained by new, advanced 
design with all drives outside the arches. 


The arches are set close up to the main cylinder, and 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ 


new circular hoods encase the fancies, reducing fly 
and waste. Bushed roller chain and cut steel sprocket 
drives, with chain tighteners, do away with slippage 
and back lash. New, stronger poppets give finer ad- 
justments. Self-aligning bearings—new, heavier sec- 
tional units frames—refinements throughout. 


This advanced new construction makes this the card 
for most satisfactory and economical operation. 


Proctor Worsted Cards are built in all types, sizes 
and arrangement of rolls for all grades of worsted, 
mohair, ramie, rayon waste, and other long fibres. 
There are Proctor Cards, too, for wool, shoddy, hair, 
asbestos, and all kinds of waste. 


* INC +» PHILADELPHIA 











